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PEEFACE. 


■ ■ ■ 

In this# new edition of tlio ‘•Snuiller History of Koino ” care 
lias hcon taken not to alter any of tlic ossontial eiiaractcri.stics 
wliioli have lon^ made this hook such a vahiahlo instninient 
of edneation. its origin il projxntioiis liavo heen, as far as 
possible, preserved, a*id no special depart rneiit of history has 
been allowed to Miiiail the space whifli was due to others. 
Such alterations as those which deal with the original po])nlations 
of Italy and the constitutional arrani^enient.s of Itoine, are incri'ly 
tlic ftievitahle result of the prop;rcss of rcccait liistoiical resean-h 
in these directions. 

Throughout the work the lanj^naiife ha.s been siniplitied as 
much as ]i^)ssil^o, and the <|iianldies of names, when! necessary, 
hUve been addl'd in the index. 

All the rnajis and a laj"e proportion of the illustrations have 
been specially prcjiared for this edition. Some of the latter 
wore siifi^pfcsted by the editor; but whatever merit Uiis feature 
of the work may possess is <hie lar moie tu the [uiblishcrs than 
to him. 

A. II. J. (I. 

0 .^ Oxford, May, 1807. 

Note,*—T he supplementary chapter on the Empire, bringing 
the History down to the death of Trajan, 117 a.d., has been 
prepared by IMr. fl. ^Middleton, M.A.. late lecturer in Latin in 
the Universitv of Aberdeen, under the direction of Professor 

mt • 

W. M. Ilamsay, M.A., D.C.L, 

1898 - 
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HISTORY OF ROME. 


CHAPTER I. 


THH PEOPLES OF ITVLY. 


Italy is tho central one of the tlnec great peninsulas Yrhich 
project from the south of Europe into the* Mediterranean Sea. 
It is bounded on the noith by the chain of the ^ 
t\]p8, which form a natiiial banier against in- ^ 
vosion; on the west its shores are washed by tlio 
Tyrrheman Sea, callej by the Romans the Lower Sea (Mare 
Inf^rum), on thl^ east by the Adriatic or Upper Sea (Mare 
SupSrum). All its best harliouis lie on the west, and con¬ 
sequently it is in this diieetion that Rome's earliest trade-routes 
lay, and her earliest imperial acquisitions were made. 

Tho peninsula itself rnav be divided into two parts, the northern 
consisting of the great plain drained by the river Padvs or Po 
and ite numerous trlbataries, and the southern being a long 
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tongue of land, with the Apennines as a hack-hone runningglown 
its whole extent from north to south. The extreme length 
the peninsula from the Alps to the Sti*aits of Messina is 700 
miles. The breadth of Northern Italy is 350 miles, while that 
of the southern ])ortion is on an average not more than 100 
miles. But till the time of the Kinpirc the Romans never 
included the ])lain of the To in^ Italy. To this country they 
gave the name of (t.vllia Cisalpixa, op Gaul on this ^^the 
Roman') side of the Alps, in conse<pienco of its being inhabited 
by Gauls. The westeninn»st i»ortion of the jdain was^ peopled 
by Ligurian tribes, ami was theiofon* called JjKU’HU, while its 
eastern extremity was inhabited by the VasxcTi. 

The name Italia was originally applied to a very small 
tract of country. It ^^As confined to the extreme south of the 
peninsula, whi<*h at a still earlier ]ioriod had been 
The name called Oenotvia : by the fifth eeiiturv n.<\ it ha«l 

TtfftllR ^ • 

come to include the territory, subsequently l^iown 
as Lueania and Bnittiuin, stretching along the shores of the 
Taientiiu nulf south of a line drawn from Metapoiitum to 
Paestiim. and liy the time of llie Punic wars, in the thinl 
century n.e.. it had spiea<l over the whole peninsula south of 
the rivers Ruhieoii and ]^Iaeru, which parted Umbria and Ktruria 
from tlie iiortliorn districts of the valley of the Po. Italy, 
jiroperly so called, is a very mountainous country, being filled 
np more or less by the broad mass of the Apennines, the ofl- 
shoots or lateral branches of which, in sonic parts, descend quite 
to the sea, but in others leave a considerable space of level or 
low e(»untry. There arc fewer land-locked valleys than in 
Greece, and the <fpcu plains are eminently suitable for the 
growtlf of leagues or fedeiations between towns. 

The population of the peninsula south of th% 
ItaW** ® Alps was of a veiy varied character. It may be 
divided into no less than six great branches. 

1. The Oaul.s represent at once the most •northerly and the 
youngest of the races of Italy. They belong to the great family 
The 0aule Gelts, whose presence ir. the peninsula was 

due to two separate migrations, both of which 


The 0aule. 


took place long after the other races of Italy had been settled 
in their separate localities. Tradition says that the first swarm 
of Cel^ passed the Alps in the reign of the elder IJ^rquin 
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(61&f578 B.c.) ; a second migration, which planted the Senones, 
tlie most southerly of these tribes, on the shores of the* Adriatic 
east of Umbria, is connected with the great (Mic invasion 
which ended in the capture of Rome (.300 b.c.). Previously to 
these movements the northern regions of Cisalpine Gaul had 
been in the hands of the Ligurians, the southern in those of the 
Umbrians, while the Etruscaiiji iiossossed scattered seltlements 
north of the A])cnnines. The result of the migrations was to 
spread the Gallic name from the Aljis to the Apennines and 
the Adriatic. 1’he most important of the Gallic tribes were the 
Insiibres and Cenomani to the north of the I’o, .‘j^id the Boii and 
Lingones to the south wf that river. 

*2. West and south of Gaul lay liTauniA, the country of the 
Ligures (^or Ligues, as they were called^iy the Greeks). Tlie 
origin of this race is quite unknown ; it had once 

^ A V mill A T.VMWvMAVkM 


occupied much of the territoiy subsequoutly over- 


The Ligurians. 


run the Gauls, and in historical tiinch it extended at least 
from the upper reaches of the Po, but possibly even from the 
Poenine Al]»s (llie Great St. Bernard) to tlio river Maera on 
the south. The chief northern tribe was that of the Tauriui, but 
the tribes with which we find Rome most frequently brought 
into hostile contact were those of the south, the lutemilii, 
Ingauni, and A])uaui, lying between the Apennines and the sea, 
and tlie Friniates to the east of this range. 

The north-eastern portion of Italy, from the river Athesis 
(Adige) to the Julian Alps was occupied by the Veneti. They 
were douhtle‘«s of the same race as die Istrians and Lihurnians 
on the other side of the Adriatic, and are said to have belonged 
to the gi*eat Ligurian stock. • 

il. The Etruscans wore known as Etriisci or Tusci to the 


Romans, as Tyrrhcni to the Greeks; but their own native name 
for themselves was Rosena. They formed a 
striking contrast to the nations of Central and 
Southern Italy; for flieir language is wholly 
different from that of the other Italian tribes, and shows no 
resemhlanoe to the languages of the Indo-European group, while 
their manners and customs clearly prove them to he a people 
originally quite distinct from the Greek and Italian races, 
although they showed themselves very susceptible to^ Greek 
culture Their influence on the early customs of Rome was 
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neceBsarily great, for the Etruscans possessed a fully dev^oped 
civilization when Rome was but an infant state; but it was ftir 
influence that, so far as we can see, affected little beyond the- 
ceremonies and religious institutions of Home. It was from them’ 
that she derived the science of augury, and perhaps the very 
idea of priestly colleges or guilds; while tradition adds that the 
symbols of Homan royalty, the pufple robe, the ivory sceptre, and 
the curnle chair, came from Etruria, The origin of this strange- 
race is wholly uncertain. Most ancient writers relate that tlie- 
Etruscans were Lydians who had migrated by sea from Asia to- 
Italy; it is nojy more generally believed tliat they descended 
into Italy from the Hhaetian Alps. Yat Etruscan civilization* 
shows the deepest traces of Oriental influence, and, if the hypo¬ 
thesis that connects th^ Etruscans with the Hhaeti is correct, it is 
probable that they were an Alpine people, whose art and customs 
were profoundly modified by intermixture wdth immigrants from 
the East, In early times they had maintained settlements jp the- 
great plain of the Po, until they were expelled or subdued by the- 
invading Gauls. The country known as ETitniiA in historic- 
times extended along the coast of the Lower Sea from the 
river Macra on the north to the Tiber on the south. Inland, the 
Tiber also formed its eastern boundary, dividing it fimt from 
Umbria, afterwards from the Sabines, and, lastly, from Latium. 

4. We next come to the Italian races proper, which inhabited 
the centre and most of the south of the peninsula. The evidence 
of language proves that the common stock from 
which these races sprang falls into two great 
branches: (1) the Umbrian and Sabellian; (2) the 
Latin. The diff'erepces between these groups of languages aro 
little more than the differences between dialect^ of. the same 
tongue, and show the clearest traces of a common origin. They 
are closely related to the Greek, but still more closely to the Celtic; 
and this connection, combined with the great resemblance between 
the fundamental social and political instithtipns of the Greeks and 
Homans, make it probable that the Italian, Celtic, and Greek 
races dwelt together for a long period during their journey from 
the East, and that when the Greeks parted from their kinsmen 
at the head of the Adriatic, Italians and Celts still continued for 
a time in close contact with one another. The Gauls, in fact, 
were no^t only near neighbours, but near kinsmen of the limans. 
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The Umbrians dwelt, in historic times, in Eastern Italy between 
fltriika and the Adriatic. The district of Umbria had once 
Uben far more extensive, but its possessions west 
■of the Apennines had fallen to Etruria, and the 
•Gallic tribe of Senones finally annexed the territory on the 
Adriatic coast. The language of the Umbrians is the most 
ancient tongue of the family to which it belongs, and verifies the 
-tradition that the Umbrians weft e one of the oldest nations of Italy. 

The VoLSCiANS, a race afterwards merged in Latium, show 
the nearest resemblance in language to the Umbrians. They were 
Jit first a nation distinct from the Latins, and, jj^gVolsidaM 
though they lost their independence as a separafe 
state, inscriptions show that they long preserved their language 
unimpaired. Other tribes bordering on Iiatium are the Aequiaks 
And Hebnicans. We ^:now little of them beyond their close 

international relations with the Volacians. , , . 

It is doubtful to which division of the family of the Umbrians 
and Sabellians the Sabines belonged; for their language early 
fell into disuse, and only a few words have been gabines. 
(preserved. But they probably belonged to the 
Sabellian branch. They are said to have been originally a 
mountain race dwelling near the sources of the Amus on the 
ridge of the Apennines which lies between Umbria and Etruria, 
l^enoe they descended into the alleys between Umbra and 
Latium, which they occupied in historic times. They prewrved 
their simple mountaineering habits, and are described as brave, 
hardy, and frugal. Tradition has much to tell of their early m- 
fluence on Rome, and this is natural, for the Sabine city of Cures 
was but twenty-four miles from Rome. Amon^t Sabine tribes 
we may, perhaps, reckon the Pioextines, occupying a fertile stnp 
of territory On the coast of the Adriatic; and the Paeliqni, 
Mabsi, Marrucini, and Vestixi, lying south of this district 
Tlie Sabellian races are those whiqji are known to have 
spoken a common tongue, sometimes called Oscan. They spread 
over the greater part of Central and Sontheni Italy, gabellian 
and are represented by the Samnites, with tlieir 
offshoots the Campanians and Lucanians. ^ 

The Samnites, the most powerful of these laces, occuprM 
an inland district in the region of the central Apennines. On 
the west they commanded the valley of the \ ultumus TSordenng 
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on Campania. On the east they early extended beyon^ the 
limits of Sa^inium proper to tlie sea; for the Frentani on the 
north-east were a Samnite people, and it is probable that at 
least the northern part of Apulia was conquered and occupied 
by Samnite tribes. But their greatest conquests were on the 
west and south. In the fifth century n.o. they conquered the 
whole of the rich province of Campania, the garden of Italy. 
This district, stretching from the Liris to the Silarus, forms, for 
the most part, an unbroken i)lain, celebrated in ancient as well 
as in modem times for its extraordinary beauty and fertility. 
The Greek cities of tliis coa'^t alone retained their independence 
and their territories. Shortly afterwnrd^^ t!ie Samnites spread 
through the whole of Lucania. But, although tlie Lucanians 
appear in history as a Gamnito people, they have broken away 
from the control of the main body of their countrymen. They 


have formed a state of their own, and they rule not only over 
Lucania, but over the native peoples to tlie south as far a^ the 
strait which separates Italy from Sicily. ^ 

These native peoples at last threw off the Lucanian yoke, and 
appear in history as the Bit cm. 

The L\tixh, like the Samnites, are represented as having 
been originally a mountaineering race dwelling in the central 


The Latins. 


Apennines, from which they descended into the 
regions between the mountains and the sea. Even 


here the Latins were for a time but an insignificant people over¬ 
shadowed by the great Etruscan power in the north and sur¬ 
rounded on all other sides by hostile tribes. The origina’/ 


Latium was a narrow territory extending from the Tiber to the 
Volscian mountains, and from the Apennines about Praeneste 
to the ^a. But Latin conquest subsequently absorbed the 
VolsciaiiB and Auninci, and the name Latium was spread to 
the Liris on the borders of Campania. The original abode of 
the Latins is of volcanic origin. The Alban mountains are a 


great volcanic mass, and several of the craters have been filled 


with water, forming lakes, of which the Alban lake is one of the 


most remarkable. The plain in which Rome stands, now called 


the Campagna^ is not an unbroken level, but a broad undulating 
tract, intersected by numerous streams, which liave cut them¬ 
selves deep channels through the soft volcanic tufa of which the 
soil is composed. The (Climate of Latium was not healthy even 
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ill ancient times. The malaria of the Campagna renders Rome 
itself unhealthy in tlie summer and autumn; and the Pontine 
rllarshos, which extend along the coast in the south of Latiuin 
for a distance of thirty miles, are still morej)estilential. 

5. A primitive people, whoso language, ‘as known from 
inscriptions, differs widely from those of the Uinhrians and 
Sahellians, were represented by the lapygians and 
Mcssapians of Calabria. Yet4:hi* language shows T-nw^oj.- 
resemblances to both Greek and Latin, and beais 

out the tradition that tht* lapygians wei e Pelasgi, or ]>re-hihtoiic 
inhabitants of Italy. They weie pi-ohahly the eailiost Aryan 
settlers who wore driven towards the extremity^f tlie peninsula 
as the Latins and Sab^fllians pre‘'Sed fuither t(r the south. 

6. The Greeks planted so many coj^onies upon tlie coasts 
of Southern Italy that tlw'y gave to that distiict the name of 
Magna Graecia. The most ancient, and at the 

same time the most northerly, Greek city in Italy 
was •Cumae in C’ampania. Moat of the other Greek colonies 
were situated farther to the south, where many of them 
attained to great power and wealtJi, Of these some of tlie 
most distinguished were Tarentimi, Croton, Metapontum, and 
Sybaris, which was destroyed in 510 b.c., and was leplaced in 
443 B.C. by the town of Thurii. 



Hretalatoiic gate M Arpinum. 


The wolf of the Capitol* 



CHAPTER II. 

THE EA.KLY KINGS AND THE ORIGINAL CONSTITUTION OP 

ROME. 

* 

The history of Rome is that of a city which originally had only 
a few miles of territory, and gradually extended its dominion 
at first over Italy and then over the civilized 
n^oity of world. The city lay in the central i>art of the 
peninsula, on the left hank of the Tiber, and 
about fifteen miles from its mouth. It appears from the first 
as the most important town of Latiumj and this importance 
must have been due to its site. Its commercial greatness was 
due to its situation on a navigable river, which provided a safe 
refuge for ships at a lime when the Lower Sea was swept by 
Etrusca^ fleets; its hiilitary strength was due to its position 
upon the borders of two of the most powerful races in Italy, the 
Sabines and the Etruscans. 

Though originally a Latin town, it received at an early period 
a considerable Sabine population, while it afipcars nearly certain 
that a part of. its population was of Etruscan origin, and that the 
two Tavquins represent the establishment of an Etruscan dynasty 
at Rome.* But Roman civilization is in al> essential points 
different from the Etruscan, and that the Latin element pre¬ 
dominated over the Sabine is evident from the fact that the 


* See di. ill. p. 20. 
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langnage of the Romans "was a Latin and not a Sabellian 
dialect. 

The early history of Rome as given by the Roman writers 
is a mass of popular tradition worked up by poets, annalists, 
and antiquarians into a professed record of fact. 

Not only is it full of marvellous tales and poetical 
embellishments, of contradictions and impossi¬ 
bilities, but it wants the veryToundation upon wliich all history 
must be based. Many of the legends are simply attempts to 
explain the origin of certain political and religious customs 
existing in the Republic; and, although the political civilization 
of early Rome can be^discovered with some de^ee of certainty, 
it is not until we come to the war with Pyrrhus that we can 
place full reliance upon the narrative aaia trustworthy statement 
of events. With this caution we now proceed to relate the 
celebrated legends of the foundation and early history of Rome. 

R^me is thought to have arisen with the fall of Troy, for, 
on the capture of that town, Aeneas, son of Anchises - and 
Venus, fled to seek a new home in a foreign land. wn. * ^ 

He carried with him his son Ascanius, the Penates 
or hbusehold gods, and the Palladium of Troy.* 

Upon reaching the coast of Latium ho was kindly received by 
Latinus, the king of the country, who gave him his daughter 
Lavinia in marriage. Aeneas now built a city, which he 
named Lavinium, in honour of his wife. But Lavinia had been 
previously promised to Turnus, the leader of tlie Rutulians. 
This youthful chief, enraged at the insult, attacked the strangers. 
He was slain, however, by the hands of Aeneas; but in a new 
war which broke out three years afterwards, the-Trojan hero 
disappeared amid the waters of the river Numicius, and was 
henceforward worshipped under the name of Jupiter Indiges, 
or “god of the conntiy.” • 

Ascanius, who was^also called lulus, removed from Lavinium, 
thirty years after its foundation, and built Alba „ * 

Longa, or the “ Long White City,” on a ridge ton^. 
of the Alban Mount about fifteen miles south-east 
of Rome. It became the most powerful city in Latium, and the 

* Tbe Palladtuin wan a atatae of Pallaa, or Minerva, which woa uid to have 
fallen heaven, and was preserved at Rome with the moat sacred^are. 
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head of a confederacy of Latin cities. Twelve kings of the 
family of Aeneas succeeded Ascanius. The last of th^se, 
named Procas, left two sons, Numitor and Aniulius. Amulius * 
the younger, seized the kingdom ; and Numitor, who was of a 
peaceful disposition, made no resistance to his brother. 

AmuliuS| fearing lest the children of Numitor might not 

^submit so quietly to his usurpation, caused his only sou to be 

murdered, and made liis daughter, Rhea Silvia, one of the- 

vestal virgins, who were compelled to live and die unmaiTie<l. 

But the maiden became, by the god Mars, the mother of twins. 

She was in consequence put to death, because she had broken 

her vow, and hep babes were doomed to be drowned in the 

river. The Tiber had overflowed its barlks far and wide; and 

the cradle in which the kabes were placed was stranded at tlie 

foot of the Palatine, and overturned on the root of a wild 

* 

fig tree. A she-wolf, which had come to drink of the stream, 
carried them into her den hard hy, and suckled them; and 
when they wanted other food, tlie woodpecker, a bird saCted 
to Mars, brought it to tJiem. At length this marvellous spectacle 
was seen by Faustulus, the king’s shepherd, who 
Bemas^* children home to his wife, Acca Larentia. 

They were called llomulus and Remus, and grew 
up along with the sons of their foster-parents on the Pala¬ 
tine hill. 

A quarrel arose between them and the herdsmen (if Numitor,. 
who stallerf their cattle on the neighbouring hill of the Aventine. 
Ki5mus was taken hy a stratagem, and carried off tn Numitor. 
His age and noble bearing made Numitor think of his grand¬ 
sons; and his suspicions were confirmed hy the tale of the 
marvellq^s nurture df the twin brothers. Soon afterguards 
Romulus hastened with his foster-father to Numitor; suspicion 
was changed into certainty, and the old man recosmized them 
as his kindred. They now resolved to avenge the wrongs which 
their family had suftered. With the help^of faithful comrades 
they slew Amulius. and placed Numitor on the throne. 

Romulus and Remus loved their old abode, and therefore left 
Alba to found a city on the banks of the Tiber. But a dispute 
arose between the brothers where the city should be built, and 
after whose name it shoiild be called. Romulus wished to build 
it on the Palatine, Remus on the Aventine. It was agreed that 
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the queHtioii should be decided by the gods; and each took his 
Btatron on the top of liis chosen hill, awaiting the pleasure of 
ftie gods by som<» striking sign. The night passed away, and 
as the day was dawning Remus saw six vultures; but at sun¬ 
rise, when these tidings wejfe brought to Romulus, twelve 
vultures flew by him. Each claimed the augury ip his own 
favour; but the shepherds .decided for Romulus, and Remus 
was therefore obliged to yield. Such was tlio legendary ex¬ 
planation of the later Roman custom of the taking of auspices 
by a magistrate. 

1. Reign of Romulus, 753-717 b.c. —Romulus, on gaining 
this divine sanciion, jgroceeded to mark out tile boundaries of 
his city. He yoked a bullock and a heifer to a 
plough, and drew a deep furrow I'oimd thi Palatine. ® 

This formed the sacred limits of the city, and was 
called the Pomerium. To the original city on the" Palatine 
was given the name of Bonta Qtmdrata, or Square Rome, to 
distlhguish it from the one which subsequently extended over 
the seven hills. 


The traditional date for the founding of Rome was the 21 st 
of April, 753 years before the Christian era. 

On the line of the Pomerium Romulus began to raise a wall. 
One day Remus leapt over it in scorn ; whereupon Romulus slew 
him, exclaiming, “ So die whosoever hereafter ^ 
shall leap over my walls.” Romulus now found his 
people too few in numbers. Accordingly, he set 
apart on the Capitoline hill an asylum, or a sanctuary, in which 
homicides and runaway slaves might take refuge. The city thus 
became filled with men, but they wanted women, and the inhabit¬ 
ants of the neighbouring cities refused to* give their daughters 
to such an outcast race. Romulus accordingly resolved to 
obtain by force what he could not gain by entreaty. He pro¬ 
claimed that games were to be celebrated in honour of the god 
Census, and invited •his neighbours, the Latins and Sabines, 


to the festival. Suspecting no treachery, they came in numbers 
with their wives and children; when suddenly the Roman 
youths nished upon their guests and carried off the virgins. The 
bereaved parents hastened home and prepared for vengeance. 

The inhabitants of three of the Latin towns, Caenina, Autemnae, 


and Crustumerium, took up arms one after the other,^ut were 
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defeated by the Bomans. Romulus slew with his own hand 
Acron king of Caenina, and dedicated his (urms 
armour, as opima^ to Jupiter. These 

SaMnw. offered when the commander of one army 

slew with his own hand the commander of 
another, and were only gained twice afterwards in Roman 
history. 

At last Titus Tatius, the king of Cures, the most powerful of the 
Sabine states, marched against Rome. His forces were so great 
that Romulus, unable to resist him in the field, was obliged to 
retire into the city. Besides the city on the Palatine, Romulus 
had also fortifiedk the top of the Capitoline hill, which he in- 
trusted to the care of Tarpeius. But his daughter Tarpeia, 
dazzled by the golden bi^celets of the Sabines, promised to 
betray the hill to them “if they would give her what they 
wore on their left arms.” Her offer was accepted. In the 
night-time she opened a gate and let in the enemy, but when 
she claimed her reward they threw upon her the shields 
“which they wore on their left arms,’* and thus crushed her 
to death. Thus was explained the later custom of hurling 
traitors from the Tarpeian rock. 

On the next day the Romans endeavoured to recover the 
hill. A long and desperate battle was fought in tlie valley 
between the Palatine and the Capitoline. At one time the 
Romans were driven before the enemy, when Romulus vowed 
a temple to Jupiter Stator, the Stayer of Flight, whereupon 
his men took courage and returned again to the combat. 
At length the Sabine women, who were the cause of the 
war, rushed in between tliem, and prayed their husbands and 
fathers tt be reconciled. Their prayera were heard: the two 
people not only made but agreed to form only one nafion. 

Union with Romans* dwelt on tlie Palatine under their 

theBabines. Romulus, the Sabines on the Capitoline 

under their king Titus TatiTis.* Tli^ two kings 
and their senates met for deliberation in the valley between the 
two hills, which was hence called Oomitiumy or the place of 
meeting, and which afterwards became the Roman Forum. 

But the double monarchy did not last long. Titus Tatius 

* The Sabines were called Quirite»t and this name wee afterward! applied 
•to the Romee. people in their civil capacity. 
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was slain at Lavinium by some Latins to whom he had refused 
satisfaction for outrages committed by his kinsmen. Hence¬ 
forward Romulus ruled alone over both Romans and Sabines.- 
He reigned in all thirty-six years. 

One day, as he was reviewing his people in the Campus 
Martius, near the Goat’s Pool, the sun was suddenly eclipsed, 
and a dreadful storm dispersed the peojde. When 
daylight returned Romulus had disappeared, for of 
his father Mars had carried him up to heaven in 
a fiery chariot. Shortly afterwards he appeared in more than 
mortal beauty to the senator Procuhis Sabinus, and ba<le him tell 
the Romans to worshjp him under the name oPth e god Quirinus. 

2. Reign of Numa Pojo'ilius, 715-673 b.c. —The choice of 
the i^eople next fell upon the wise an(>piou8 Numa Pompilius, a 



native of the Sabine Cures who had mftrried the daughter of 
Tatius. The forty-three years of Numa’c reign glided away in 
quiet happiness without any war or any calamity. 

Numa was regarded as the author ^f tlie chief religious in¬ 
stitutions of the state. Instructed by the nymph - 
Egeria, whom he met in the sacred grove of Aricia, 
he instituted three priests called Flamens, each of Hiuiia. 
whom attended to tlie worship of separate deities 
—Jupiter,* Mars, and Quirinus; four Vestal Virgins, who kept 
alive the sacred fire of Vesta brought from Alha Longa; and 

A 

* Tbe Flamen of Jupiter was called Flamen Dlalla. 
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War with 
Alba Longa. 


twelve Salii, or priests of Mars, who liad the care of the s^^red 
shields.* Numa reformed the calendar, encouraged agriculture, 
and marked out the boundaries of property, which ho placed 
under the care of the god Terminus. He also built the temple 
of Janus, a god represented with two heads looking different 
wa 3 ^s. The gates of this temple were to be open during war 
and closed in time of peace. 

3. Reius of Tullur IIostilius, 673-642 b.c. —Upon the 
death of Numa, Tnllns Hostilius, a Roman, was elected king. His 
reign was as warlike as that of Numa had been 
peaceful. The most memorable event in it is the 
destruction of Alba Long.a. A quan-el liaving arisen 
between the two cities, and their .'irrnios having been drawn up 
in array against each otHer, the princes determined to avert the 
battle by a combfit of cbajnpioiis chosen from each arm}'. 
There were in the Roman army throe brothers, horn at the same 
birth, named Ilonitii; and in the Alban army, in like mar^ier, 
three brothers, born at the same birth, and called Gurialii. The 
two sets of brothers were ehosen as champions, and it Avas 
agi’eod thfit the people to whom the conquerors belonged should 
rule the other. Two of the Horatii were slain, but the three 
Cnriatii were wounded, and the surviving Iloratius. who Avas 
unhurt, had recourse to stratagem. He was unable to contend 
with the Cnriatii uiiite<l, but was more than a match for each of 
them separately. Taking to flight, he was followed by his three 
opponents at unequal distances. Suddenly turning roimd, he 
slew, first one, then the second, and finally the third. The 
Romans Avere declared the conquerors, and the Albans their 
subjects. Rut a tragical cA'ent followed. As Horatius was 
entering ^ome, bearing his threefold spoils, his sister met him 
and recognized on his shoulders the cloak of one of the Curiatii, 
her betrothed lover. She burst into such passionate grief that 
the anger of her brother was kindled, and stabbing her Avith 
his sword he exclaimed, “ So perish every *koman woman who 
bewails a foe.” For this murder be was condemned by the 
two judges of blood to be hanged upon the fatal tree, but he 
appealed to the people, and they gave him his life. 


* These shields were called AncHia. One of these shields Is said to haye 
fallen from ^aven ; and Numa ordered eleven others to be made exactly like lt» 
that it mighniot be known and stolen. ^ 
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S]^ortly afterwards Tiilliis Hostilins made war against Fidenae 
and the Etruscans of Veil. The Albans, under their dictator 
Slettius Fuftetiiis, followed him to the war as4he 
subjects of Rome. In the battle against the 
Etruscans the Alban dictator, faithless and in¬ 
solent, withdrew to the hills; but when the Etruscans were 
defeated he descended to the plain, and congratulated the 
Roman king. Tiilhis pretended to be deceived. On the follow¬ 
ing day he summoned the two armies to receive their ju-aises 
and rew.'irds. The Albans came without arms, and were 
surrounded by the Roman troo})S. They then heard their 
sentence. Their dic^tor Avas to bo torn in pieces by horses 
driven opposite ways; their city w’as to be razed to the gi-oimd ; 
and they themselves, with their w'ives and children, traiis])orted 
to Rome. Tidlns assigned to them the Caeliaii hill for their 
habitation. Some of the noble families of Alba were enrolled 
among the Roman patricians, but the great mass of the Alhan 
people were not admitted to the privileges of the ruling 
class. 

After carrying on several other wars Tullus fell sick, and 
sought to win the favour of the gods, as Numa had done, by 
I>rayers and divination. But Jupiter was angry with him, and 
smote him and his wdiole house with fire from heaven. Thus 
perished Tullus after a reign of thirty-one years. 

4. Reigx of Axxujs Makcius. ()42-G17 n.c.—Ancus Marcius, 
the successor of Tullus Hostilius, Avas a Sabine, being the son 
of Numa’s daughter. Tie sought to tread in the 
footsteps of his grandfather by reviving the re- 
ligious ceremonies which had fallen into neglect; 
but a Avar Avith the Latins called him from the pursuits of 
peace. He conquered seAxral of the Latin cities, and removed 
many of the inhabitants to Romo, Avherc he assigned them the 
AA^ntine for their habitation. AiiciiSi instituted tlie Fetiales, 
whose duty it Avas bd domatid satisfaction from a foreign state 
when any dispute arose, to determine the circumstances under 
which hostilities might be commenced, and to perform the 
proper religious rites on the declaration of w'ar. He rise 
founded a colony at Ostia at the mouth of the Tiber, built a 
fortress on the Janiculum as a protection against the Etruscans, 
and united it with the city by a bridge across the Tf^er, called 
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the Pons Sublicius hecanse it was made of wooden pilei^ and 
he erected a prison to restrain offenders. He died after a rei^ 
of twenty-five years. 

The Ohiqinal Constitution of Home. 

From the earliest times the population of Rome was divided 
into two distinct classes, the patricians and plebeians. The 
patricians were the members of a certain limited 
number of noble clans {qente&). These clans may 
have represented the chief families in the tribes 
which amalgamated to form Rome, or may have been composed 
of all the origin^ settlers in the territorj^ but there is no clear 
evidence to show how they attained their pre-eminence. The 
patricians, who may (it’iginally have formed quite the larger 
portion of the population, alone possessed full political and 
religious privileges. They had the exclusive right of voting in 
the assembly of the people, of serving in the army, and of fiUing 
the priesthoods of the state. 

All outside this select circle were known as the or 

plebeians. They did not, however, form a simple, uniform 
_ ... class ; for their condition depended on their origin. 

' Some of the plebeians were sprung from emanci¬ 

pated slaves, and, where this servile taint could be proved to 
exist, they were clients (clienfes) * of the patrician who had 
emancipated them, remained dependent members of his clan, 
and owed jiersonal duties to him as their patron {patronus) and 
to his descendants after him. A large number ha<l also sprung 
fiom the inhabitants of conquered cities who had been deported 
to Rome. These, too, seem to ha\ e been attached as clients to 
patricialf gentes. Bui one c^ass, at least, of the plebeians, which 
was composed of individuals who had voluntarily migrated to 
Romo from allied cities, seems to have been personally free. 
These plebeians formed clans of their own, did not attach them¬ 
selves to the gens of a patrician, were under no obligation to a 
patron, and bequeathed this freedom from clien^ship to their 
descendants. Yet they, too, were, like the o^her raoinbers of 
tlfis order, devoid of political privileges. 

The earliest constitution of Rome was a limited monarchy. 

* The word elUntet Is connected with duets ("to tear"). They wore d»> 
pendants listened to their masters' bidding. 
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The king was in theory only a magistrate, to whom the people 
liad*given the management of the chief bnsinesa of the state; 
flat he was a sole magistrate holding office for . ^ 
life, and his powers were so enormous that they 
required very little straining to make his rule degenerate into a 
tyranny. The authority of the king was expressed in the word 
Imperium, and included supreme command in war, witli the 
power of life and death over the citizens, siqu'CMiie civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and the sole right of siinimonirig the people 
and laying measures before them for their approval. 

Although the.actual mode of appointment of the king is 
somewhat luicertain, it seems best to consider ^lat it was both 
the right and die duty of the reigning monarch to nominate his 
successor. But this nomination was n^t final. The new king 
had no right to reign until he had challenged the allegiance of 
the people aiid his appointment had been ratified by tliem. 
This ratification was expressed in a law of the camitta of the 
curitte {lex curiata).* In the ease of a king’s dying without 
nominating a successor, this duty fell to the senate. That body 
appointed a series of interim-kings {mter-regen) (never less tlian 
two), who hold office for five <lays in turn, and the last of whom 
nominated a candidate for the throne. Tliis nomination had 
then to be ratified by the curiae, Altbongli tradition reju’esents 
the Sabine Nnma, the foreigner Tarqnin, and the slave’s son 
Serviiis as having been elected kings of Home, it is almost certain 
that the king had to be both a Roman citizen and a patrician— 
qualifications that we know were required for the inter-rex. 

As the king was sole magistrate, all the other officials of the 
state were merely delegates apj)ointed by him. Chief of these 
was the prefect of the city, an official left Uhliind for the control 
of the capital when the king was absent in tlie field. 

The whole of the patrician population of Rome is said to 
have been divided by Romulus into throe tribes {tribus), each 
of which was held to,roprescnt one of ihe three 
nationalities present in the Roman state. Tlie 
Ramnes were the original Itomans of Konmlns, 
the Tities (or Titienses) the Sabines of Titus I'atius, while the 
Luceres were regarded as Etruscan. Closely connected with 
this division was the corps of .^00 knights {equitea), each tribe 

* Sc« next page. 


O 
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supplying a “ century ’’ of 100 men. The number is said to have 
been doubled by Tnllus Hostilius, and GOO probabl}' remained 
the mtiximiim for this oorps until the time of Sorvius Tullius. 

Each of the tribes was further subdivided into ten parishes 
called curiae.” Each of these thirty curies had its peculiar 
„ « worship and chapel; but their importance w.is 

e ouriae. politic.il. In the popular assembly the 

votes of each curia were tirst taken, and all questions were 
decided by a majority of these groups. Hence this assembly, 

. composed at this time* exclusively of patriciauh, 
enriata known as the “ comitia ciiriata.” This was 

nominally the sovereign bqdy of Home, which the 
king was morally bound to consult on all questions of legislation 
and all changes in the otonstitution. It also listened to appeals 
from the king's criminal jurisdiction, but only on his permission, 
for there was as yet no law giving every one the right of 
appealing against his judgments.* The comitia had no power 
of <lebatc, and could only answer “Yes” or “No” td the 
question [»iit before it by the king. 

The assembly, fetter(‘d as it was by its dependence on the 
king, could be no real check on his authority. The greatest 
The senate limitation on his power was supplied by tbe ever¬ 
present council of ehlers, tbe senate, composed, 
we are told, originally ot 100, afterwards of 200 members. This 
council was chosen by the king from the heads of the patrician 
families \^henee its members were called and, though 

in theory only an advising body, the age and experience of its 
raemlxTs led it to gain certain definite prerogatives. One of tho 
fundamental princijfies of the Roman commonwealth, that a 
magistfrate should never undertake an important matter without 
consulting a body of advisers, was the reason both of the 
existence an<l of the power of the senate. 

Most of the foregoing institutions were naturally attributed 
to tlie founder Itomnlus. Another series of creations, all of a 
religious character, were attached to the name of tho priest-king 
, Numa. Besides the priesthoods and the worships 

colleg?s^ ^ which wo have already inentioneG, he was held to 
have institutc<l the two great religious colleges of 
Pontifls and Augurs, d’he four Pontilfs were the interpreters of 

'1 * Cumparc ih. iU. p. 32. 
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tliewBacred law {jm divinnm), wLich, besides directing the ritual 
the priesthoods, included in these eaily times most of the 
orimiual and civil ^aw. TIio four Augurs were the interpreters 
of omens and ])ortents. The Homans believed that religious 
guidance could be obtained for almost every act of tlioir daily 
life. When starting on an enterprise they looked for the will 
of the gods in the changing expressions of the sk^', in tlie flight 
of birds or the manner in which they fed, and in the marks on 
the vitals of slain animals. TJie meaning of those signs was 
interpreted by the Augurs, and thus they Lirgely guided the 
actions of the state. The king himself w|^s Chief Pontiff 
{Pont>fex MaxhnnH\,»(im\ thus the head of the religious ns 
he was of the civil life of the community. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE L\Sl THErF KINO*? OF ROMF, AND THE ESTIBLI'^HMENT OF 
Till III PUBLIC DOWN 10 rilLB^rFLEOF TI» L\W EEOILTIS. 

616-498 B( 


5 Reign oi Lucius^Tvbqi imps Pihscub, oi the Eldi r Tvr- 
QiriN, G16-579^B( —The fifth kinj' of Rome ivas an Ktiuscao 
hy biilli hut a Gictk h} dfscent JIis father 

Demiuatiis was a we»althy citi/eii of (’ounth^ 
who settled in the Etruscan city of Taiquinii, 
wheie ho mairied an Etiuscan wife * Then son wedded 
Tanaquil, who belonged to one of the nohkst famih'“B in Tar- 
qiunii, and himself became a Lutumo* oi a noble in the state. 
But he aspiiod to still higher honoiiis, and, mged on by hW 
wife, who was an ambitious woman he lesolved to tiy hw* 

* This nas an Etruscan woid onghiull> meaning au * insane or frenzied * 
person lILwas thus applied to any one supposed to bo inaplrad 
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fortune at Home. Accordingly lie set out for this city, accom* 
^anicd by a large train of followers. When he had reached 
the Janiculum au eigle seized his cap, and, after cairying it 
away to a great height, placed it again upon his head. Tanaquil, 
who was skillecl in the Kiriiscan science of augury, bade her 
husband hope for the highest honours. Her }m‘dictionB were 
Boon verified. He took tho name of Lucius Tanjuinius, and 
gained the favour both of Ancus Marciiis and tlie people. 
Ancus appointed the stranger guardian of his children; and, 
when he died, the senate and the people unanimously elected 
Tarquin to the vacant throne. 

The reign of Tarquin was distinguished great exploits in 
war and by great works in peace. He defeated the Sabines, and 
took tlieir town Collatia, which he pkced under 
his nephew ‘Egeriiis, who was thence called Holla- 
tinus. He also captured many of the Latin towns, 
and became the ruler of nil Tjatiuin; hut the important works 
which he executed in peace have rendered his name still more 
famous. The great cloacae^ or sewem, by which he drained 
the lower parts of the city, still remain, after so many ages, 
with not a stone displaced. He laid out the Circus Maximus, 
and instituted the Great or Komaii games performed in the 
circus. He also made some changes in the constitution of 
the state. He* added to tho senate 100 new members, taken 
from the Lnccres, the third tribe, and called patres nunorum 
gentium to distinguish them from the old senators, "who were 
now termed pntres mnjoruin yentium ; the numbers of this 
council were ^us raised to 300. The number of vestal virgins 
was also increased from four to six, the two hew vestals being 
probably taken from the Liicores. * 

Tarquin had a favourite, Servius Tullius, said to have been 
the son of a female slave taken at the capture of the Latin 
town Corniculiim. ITis infancy was marked bj’- prodigies w'hich 
foreshadowed his ftitiire greatness. On one occasion a flame 
played around his head, as ho was asleep, without hurting him. 
Tanaquil foresaw the greatness of tlic boy, and from this time 
he was brought up as the king’s child. Tarquin afterwards 
gave Iiiro his daughter in marriage, and left the government in 
his hands. But the sons of Ancus Marcius, fearing lest Tarquin 
sh(|j|]ld transmit the crown to his son-in-law, hired two country- 
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laeii to assassinate the king. These men, feigning to havg a 
quarrel, came before the king to have thteir dispute decided;^ 
and while he was listening to the complaint of one, tlie 
other gave him a deadly wound with his a\c. But the sojis of 
Ancus did not leap the iuiit ol theii enme; foi Tauaqinl, pre¬ 
tending that the king’s wound was not inoital, told them that 
he would soon letujii, and that he had, meanlinie, appointed 



The Cluaca Maxinia. 


Seivius to act in his stead. Seivius foitUwitli pioieided to 
dischaige the duties of king, gieallv to the satisfaction of the 
l>eople; and when the death of Taiquiii could no lo iger be 
concealed, he was already in tiim possession of the regal power. 
Tarquin had leignod thirtv-sevon years. 

6. SrRVius Ti'li.ils, 578-535 b.c.— Sondiis thus succeeded 
to the thro»e by the strictly lecognizod method of nominatjpL 
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The^ reign of thiH king is almost as barren of military ex- 

l^loits as that of Niima. His great deeds were tliose of peace; 

and he was regarded by posterity as the author 

of the later Roman constitution, just as Romulus 

was of Ihc eariier. Three important acts are 

assigned to Serviiis by universal tradition. Of these the greatest 

was— 

(1) The reform of the Roman constitution. In this reform his 
main object was to distribute the burdens of taxation and military 
service as evenly as possible amongst all the . 

members of the state. The effect of his scheme 
was to give to the wealthy classes as a whole Ihe 
influence which had formerly depended on patrician birth, and 
thus to grant privileges to the well-t%do plebeians. To carry 
his purpose into eflfeot he made a twofold division of the Roman 
people, one according to their residence, the other according to 
theii* ])roperty. 

(5) It must bo recollected tliat the only existing political 
organization was the division into thret* tribes, and of these 
tribes into thirty curiae, composed exclusively of patrician 
gentes; but iServiiis now divided the whole Itoman ten’itory 
into Four 'J’ribes, and, as this division was simply local, these 
tribes contained plebeians as well as i)alriclans. But though 
the institution of these local tribes made the plebeians members 
of the state, it conferred upon them no right to take i»art in 
the elections, or in the nianagemciit of public aftUirs, for the 
powers of electing the king and of ratifying the laws were 
possessed exclusively by the purely patrician “ comitia ciiriata.” 

(6) The means by which Heiwins indirectly gave the plebeians 
a share in the government wa> by diviiJing the whole body of 
citizens into classes according to their wealth for 

the purposes of taxation and the miliUry levy. 

But this now arrangement was soon made the 
basis of a new Pupalar Assembly, in which patricians and ple¬ 
beians alike voted. The result of the arrangement was tliat the 
wealthiest persons, whether patricians or plebeians, possessed the 
chief power. In order to ascertain the property of each citizen, 
Servius instituted the Census^ which was a register of Roman 
citons aiid their property. All Roman citizens possessing a 
c4|^in amount of landed property afterwards valuec^ at 12,500 


■f I 
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assos and upwards * were divided into five great Classes, JThe 
First Class contained the richest citizens, the Second Class th§ 
next in point of wealth, and so on. The whole arrangement was 
of a military character. Each of the five Clasvses was divided | 
into a certain number of Centuries or Companies, half of which j 
consisted of Elders (Seniores) from the age of 46 to 60, and half I 
of younger mem here {Jiiniores) from the age of 18 to 46. All 1 
the Classes had to provide their own arms and armour, but the 
expense of the equipment was in proportion to the wealth of 
each Class. I’lie Five Classes formed the infantry (^pedites). ' 
To these five classes were added tw'O centuries of smiths and 
carpenters, and t^o of trumpeters and honi-blowers. Tliese four 
centuries voted with tlie Classes. Those persons whose q>ropcrty| 
did not amount to 12,50® asses were not included in the Glasses,; 
and formed a single century. 1 

At the head of the Classes were the Equites or cavalry. These 
consisted of eighteen centuries, six being the old patrician 
Equites, as founded by Romulus and augmented by Tarqumius 
Priscus, and the other twelve being chosen from the chief 
plebeian families.f 

^ The at was oiigirtally u pound weight of copperof twelve uuncefl. Although 
the census ih always given in tprnis of copper money, there Is little doubt that 
originally it was an assessmeut on bldw of land {jugera"), and perhaps on sheep 
and cattle. 

t The following table will show the census of each class, and the number of 
centuries which euc h contained.— 

A'ljuitM.—Centuriae ... . . 18 

I'lrst Class - Census, i 00,000 asses and upwards. 

Couturiae Senioruin .40. 

Centuriae Junlorum . 401.82 

('piiturfae Fabtiim (smiths ami carpenters) ... 2* 

Second Hass.—Census, ?5,0ii0 assi's and upwards. 

C|pituriHe«Seni(irum . .. 

Uentuiiae Juuloruiii . 10 

!l%ird —ConsuM, 6U.0IX) asses and upwards. 

Centuriae S(‘tiioiiini . ^^l20 

CenturU^ .Juninruni . 10 i 

Fourth C/a9S.<—Census, 25,000 asses and upwards. 

Centuriae Senioruui .... ... 10 

Ceniuriae .Innlorum . 10 i 

Fifth Class.—CeaifUfi, 12,500 asses and upwards 

Centuriae Sunlonim . 16 i 

Centuriae Junionim . 16 »2 

Centuriae curnlcinum, tublcinum . 2 1 

Centuria oapite censorum . .. 1 


Soifr total of the centuriae ••• ••• ••• ••• 193 ^ 
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The Centuries formed tiie new National Assembly. They 
mgstored r.s an army in the Campus Martius, or the Field ©f 
Mare, on the banks of tl^e Tiber outside the cit 5 \ 

They voted by (Centuries, and were hence called 
the Comitiii bentuHata. Each Century counted 
as one vote, but did not consist of the same number of men. 
On the contrary, in order to f^ive the jireponderance to wealth, 
the firet or richest class contained a far f^reatcr number of 
centuries than any of the other classes (as will bo seen from 
the table on p. 24), althoii£;li they must at the same time have 
included a much smaller number of men. Tj^e E<jnites and 
First Class alone amounted to 100 centuries, or more than half 
of the total number; so that, if they aj^reed to vote the same 
way, they possessed at once an absolute liftjorlty. An advantage 
w^as also given to age; for the Seiiiores, though possessing an 
equal niimlxu* of votes, must of course have been very inferior 
in miiulier to the Juniorcs. 

This system, therefore, only admitted to power the classes 
who possesse<l a certain amount of wealth, but it was far more 
a government by the ])eo]>le than the rule of the patrician nobles 
which it replaced. Tlie Comitia Centuriata became the sovereign 
assembly of the nation; it finally usurped from the Comitia 
Curiata the right of ratifying the election of kings and magistrates, 
of enacting and repealing laws, and of deciding in cases of a])pcal 
from the sentence of a judge. Eventually the Comitia Cvriafa 
came itself to inclmlc plebeians. This old assembly was not 
abolished, and a trace of its ancient ascendency remained in the 
fonnality of the lex curiata* which even in the Kepublic was 
required to ratify tjie election of a magistrate^witli impertum. 

(2) The second groat work of Rervius was the extension of 
the Pomerium, or hallowed boundary of the city, and the 
completion of the city by incorporating with it . 

the Quirinal, Vimiiial,‘an(l Esquiline liills.f He 
surrounded the whole Vith a stone wall, (‘ailed 
after him the wall of Servius Tullius; and from the Porta 
Gollina to the Esquiline Gate, where the hills sloped gently to 


• See p. 17. 

t The celpbratefl seven hills upon which Rome stood were the Palatine, A ventine, 
Capitoliue, Caelian, Quirinal, viminal, and Esquiline. The Mous Finciue was 
aot Incltt^ed within the Servian Wall. * 
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the plain, he constructed a gigantic mound nearly a mile in 
length and a moat 100 feet in breadth and thirty in depth, frjim 
which the earth of the mound was dug. Rome thus acquired 
a circumference of five miles, and this continued to be the legal 
extent of the city till the time of the emperors, although suburbs 
were added to it. 


(.1) An imi)oi1ant alliance with the Latins, by which Rome 


Alliance with 
the Latins. 


and tJie cities of Latium became the members of 
one great leagiie, was one of the great events 
which distinguished the reign of Serviiis. 


Servius gave his two daughters in marriage to the two sona 
of Tarqniiiius *Prisciis. Lucius, the elder, was married to a 


quiet and gentle wife; Anius, the younger, to an asjunng and 
ambitions woman. The character of the two brothers was the 


very opposite of the wives who had fallen to their lot; for 
Lucius was restless ami haughty, but Aruns retiring and un¬ 
ambitious. The wife of Aruns, enraged at the long life of her 
father, and fearing that at his death her husband would tamely 
resign the sovereignty to his elder brother, resolvcsl to murder 
both her father and husband. Her fiendish spirit put into the 
heart of Lucius thoughts of crime which he li.ul never (‘nter- 
tained before. Lucins m.ule away with his wif(\ .*ind the 
younger Tullia wdth her himband; and the sinvivors, without 
even the show of inouniiug, ^vere straightway ioined in un- 
hallow^e<l w^*dloek. Tuliia now incessantly urged her husband 
to murder her father, and thus (»btaiii the kingilom which he 
so ardently coveted. Tarqnin formed a conspiiaev with the 
patricians, wlio were enraged at the reforms of Servius; and 
wl»*n the plot wAh ripe he entered the forum aira\ed in the 
kinglv robes, seated himself in the roval chair in the senate- 
house, and ordered the senators to he summoned to him as 
their king. 

At the first news of the commotion Sorvius hastened to the 


Bonatc-lumse, and, standing at the dootway, baile Tarquin te 


Death of 
Seirius. 


come down from the throne; but T.j ’(piin sprang 
forward, seized the old nuin, and flung him down 
the stone steps. Covered with blood, the king 


staggered home; but, before he reached it, he W'as overtaken 


l»y the servants of Tarquin, and murdered. Tullia drove to 


the seifate-house and greeted her husband as king; l^t her 
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traosports of joy struck even him with horror. He hade 
hei^ go home; and, as she was returning, her charioteer 
pulled up and pointed out the corpse of her father lying in 
his blood across the road. She commanded him to drive 
on: the blood of her father spurted over the carriage and 
on her dress; and from that day forward the place bore tlie 
name of the Wicked Street. The body lay unburied; for 
Tarquiii said scoffingly, “ Romulus too went without burial; ” 
and this impious mockery is said to have given rise to his 
surname of Superbus, or the Proud. Servius had reigned forty- 
three yeai-s. 

7. Reign of Luoius Takqltinius SrPEunus, o^ The I^ioud, 
535-510 B.i'.—Tarquin commenced his reign without any of 
the forms of election. One of his first atts was 
to abolish all the privileges which had been con- 
ferred upon the plebeians by Servius. He also 
compelled the poor to work at iniscrabh* wages upon his 
magnificent buildings, and the luirdships wdiich they hulfered 
M’ere so great that many put an end to their lives. But he did 
not confine his oppressions to the poor. All the senators and 
patricians whom he mistrusted, or whose wealth he coveted, 
were put to death or driven into exile. He surrounded himself 
witli a body-guard, by whose means he was enabled to carry 
out his designs. 

But, although a tyrant at homo, he raised the state to great 
influence and power among the suirounding nations, piirtly hy 
his alliances and partly by his conquests. Ho 
gave his daughter in maniage to Octavius 
Mamilius of Tusculum, the most powerful of^the Latium. 

Latins, by whose means he acquired great influ¬ 
ence in Latium. Any Latin chiefs like Turiius Ilerdonius, 
who attem])ted to resist him, wore treated aa traitors, and 
punished with death. ' At the soleniTi meetiilg of tlie Latins 
at the Alban Mount, Tarquin sacrificed the bull on behalf 
of all the allies, and distributed the flesh to the people of the 
league. 

Strengthened by this Latin alliance, Tarquin turned his arms 
against tlie Volscians. He took the wealthy town of Siiessa 
Pometia, with the spoils of which he commenced the erection of 
a magnijicenu temple on the Capltoline hill, which his father 
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had vowed. This temple waa dedicated to the three gods of 
the Latin and Etruscan religions, Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. 
A human head {caput)^ fresh bleeding and undecayed, is said 
to have been found by the workmen as they were digging 
the foundations, and being accepted as a sign that the place 
was destined to become the head of the world, the name of 
’C.VPiToniuM was given to the temple, and tlience to the 
hill. In a stone vault beneath were deposited the Sibylline 
books, containing obscure and prophetic sayings. One day 
a sibyl, a pr('i)hetL*sa from Cumae, appeared before the king 
and offered to sdl him nine books. Lpon his refusing to 
buy them she went away and burned three, and then de- 
maiided the same sum for the remaining six as she hao 
asked for the nine. ♦ Hut tlie king laughed, whereupon she 
again burnt tliree, and then demanded the same sum as before 
for the remaining three. Wondering at this strange conduct, 
the king purchased the books. They were placed under the 
•care of two patricians, and were consulted when the state was 
in danger. 

Tarquin next attacked^ Gabii, one of the Latin cities which 
refused to enter into the league. Unable to take the city by 
force, lie bad recourse to btratagein. His son, Hextus, pretending 
to be illtreated by his father, and covered with the bloody marks 
of stripes, fled to (rabii. M’he infatudted inhabitants intrusted 
liim with the command of their troops; and when he had 
obtaiiusl the unlimited confidence of the citizens, he sent a 
messenger to his father to inquire how he should deliver the 
city into his hands. The king, who was walking in his garden 
when the messenger arrive<l, made no reply, but kept striking 
off tlie heaclsfjf the tallest jioppies with his stick. Sextus took 
the hint He put to death or banished, on false cliaixes, all 
the leading men (ff th(* place, and then had no difficulty in com¬ 
pelling it to submit to his fatlicr. 

In the midst of his prosperity Tarrfuiu was troubled by a 
strange portent. A serpent crawled out from the altir in the 
Brntoa royal palace, and seized on the entrails of the 

victim. The king, in fear, sent his two sous, 
Titus and Aruns, to consult the famous oracle of the Greeks at 
Delphi. They were accompanied b}’^ their cousin, L. Junius 
Brutuf. One of the sisters of Tarqnin had been m^jried to 
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M. BrutiiB, a man of great wealth, wlio died, leaving two eons 
unjer age.* Of these the elder was killed by Tarquin, who- 
coveted their possessii'iis; the younger escaped his brother’s 
fate only by feigning idiotcy. On arriving at Delphi, Biutus 
propitiated the priestess witli the gift of a golden stick enclosed 
in a hollow staff. After executing the king’s commission, Titus 
and Amus asked the priestess who was to reign at Home after 
their father. The priestess replied, whichsoever should first kiss- 
his mother. The princes agi'ec'd to keep the matter secret from 
Sextus, who was at Rome, and to cast lots between tJiemselves. 
Brutus, who better understood the meaning of the oracle, fell, 
as if })y chance, when they quitted the temple, Rnd kissed the 
earth, the mother of them all. 

Soon afterwards Tarquin laid siege t'T> Aidea, a city of the 
Rutulians. The place could not he taken by force, and the 
Roman army lay encamped beneath tlie walls. 

Here, as the king’s sons, and their cousin Tar- 
q^uiniuB Collatinus, were feasting together, a dis- 
pute arose about the virtue of tlieir wives. As 
nothing was doing in the field, tbey'tmountcd their horses to 
visit tlieir homes by surprise. They first went to Rome, where 
they surprised the princes’ wives at a splendid banquet. 
They then hastened to Oollatia, and there, though it was late 
in the night, they found Lncretia, the wife of Collatinus, 
spinning amid her handmaids. The beauty and virtue of 
Lucretia excited the evil passions of Sexfus. A few days after 
he returned t.o Collatia, where he was hospitably received by 
Lucretia as her husband’s kinsman. In tlie dead of night he 


The following genealogical table exhibits Mie relati«nsliip of the family 
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•entored lior chamber with a drawn sword, threatening? tliat, if 
she did not yield to hi& desires he would kill her and lay byjier 
side a slave with his throat cut, and would declare that ho had 
killed them both taken in adultery. Fear of such a sliarae 
forced Lucrelia to consent; but, as soon as Sextus had departed, 
she sent for her husband and father, rollatinns came, neoom- 
p.inied by L. Ihutuh; her lather, Lucretius, brought with him 
P. Valerius. They found her in an agony of sorrow. She told 
them what had happened, enjoined them to avenge her dis¬ 
honour, and then stabbed herself to tlie heart. They all swore 
to avenge her. Brutus threw off his assumed stupidity*, and 
placed himself at their head. They carried the corpse into the 
market-place of Collatia. ’J'hero the people took up arms, and 
renounced the TarqnKis. A number of young men attended 
the funeral procession to Home. Brntus summone<l the people, 
and related the deed of shame. All classes were inflamed with 


the same indignation. 

A decree was passed dcpo.sing the king, and banishing hini 
and his family from the city. Brutus now set out for the army 
X 11 f Ardea. Tarquinius meantime had hastened 
tii^mona^hy hut found tlie gates closed against him. 

Brutus was received with joy at Ardea *, and 
the army renounced their allegiance to the tyi’ant. Tarquin, 
with his two sous, Titus and Aruns, took refuge at (Jaer<^, 
in Ktruria. Sextus fled to Gahii, where he was shortly after 
murdered by the friends of those whom he had put to death. 

Tan pi in had rciguod twenty-five years when ho was driven 
out of Koine. In memory of this event an annual festival was 
cel(>bratod on the ii4th of Fehrnary, called the Begi/nyinm or 
Fuffolia. * 

Tire Ilcrmuc’.—Thus ended monarchy at Bonn*. Here, 
however, the revolution stopped. The form of the constitution 
remained unaltered; but the power of the chief 
ewsauT ** magistrate was limited in 141106 w'ay^s. The office 
was no longer entrusted to a single individual, the 
time for which it miglit be held was shortened, and direct election 
by the jieoplo was substituted for tlic older principle of nomina¬ 
tion. Two men of equal authority, who held office only lor a 


year, were entrusted with the regal imperium. Each was given 
the povwr of commanding, judging, and proposing laws, ai^ each 
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with the power of ovemding his colleague’s actions. In later 
times they were called Consuls, hut at their first institution they 
weto named Praetors. * n’hey were elected by the Comitia Ceii- 
turiata, and possessed the honours and most of the emblems of 
authority {iusignio) of the king. Tlie first consuls wwo L. 
Brutus and TaKpiinius Collatinus (.509 B.c.). But the people 
so hated the very name and race of Tarquiii, that (!ollatinus 
was obliged to resign his office and retire from Homo. P. Valerius 
was elected consul in his place. 

Meantime ambassadors came to Home from Tanjuin, asking 
that his private property should he given up to him. The 
demand seemed just to the senate and the peofflo; but while 
the ambassadors Avere making preparation for carrying away 
the property, they formed a coiispiraqjj’^ arabng the young 
Homan nobles for the restoration of the royal family. The plot 
was discovered by means of a slave, and among the con¬ 
spirators wei’e found the two sons of Brutus himself. But the 
consub would not pardon his guilty children, and ordered the 
lictorsf to put them to death with the other traitors. The 
agreement lo surrender the property was made void by this 
attempt at treason, and the royal goods were given up to the 
people to plmnler. 

As the plot had failed, Tarquiii now endeavoured to recover 
the throne by arms. The people of Taixpiinii and Veil espoused 
the cause of their Etruscan kinsmen, and marched * 1 , 1 , 

against Rome. The two consuls advanced to EtrusMms^ * 
meet them. When A runs, the king’s son, saw 
Brutus at the liead of tlie Roman cavalry he spuiTetl his horse 
to the ehartjc. Brutus did not shrink from the combat; and 
both fell from their horses mortally wounded by each other’s 
spears. A desperate battle between the two armies now 
followed. Both parties claimed the victory, till a voice was 
heard hi the de.ad of night, proclaiming that the Homans had 
conquered, as the Etruscans had lost one man more. Alarmed 
at this, the Etruscans fled; and Valerius, the surviving consul, 
returned to Home, carrying w'ith him the dead body of Bnitus. 

• Cf. p 82. 

f Tbe lictores wore public officerB who attended upon tb*' Roman mugietrate. 
Kacli consul had twelve liutora. They curried upon tbeir shoulders /cucM, 
which were rode bound In the form of a bundle, and containing an axe In tbe 
middle. > 
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The matrons mourned for Brutus a whole year, because he had 
revenp^ed tlie death of Lncretia. 

Valerius was now left without a colleaj^ue; and as he began 
to build a house on tlie to]» of the hill Velia, which looked 
down upon the foriirn, the people feared that he was aiming at 
kingly power. Thercm)Ou Valerius not only pulled down the 
house, but, calling an assembly of the people, he ordered the 
lictors to lower the fasces before them, as an acknowledgment 
that their power was superior to hih. lie likewise brought 
forward a law enacting that every citizen who was condemned 
b}’’ a magistrate to be executed, should have a right of appeal to 
the people. Valerius became in consequence so popular that ho 
received the surname of Pnhlkola^ or “ The People’s Friend.” 

Valerius then sunqjioned an assembly for the election of a 
successor to Brutus; and Hp. Lucretius was chosen. Lucretius, 
however, lived only a few days, and M. Horatiiis was elected 
consul in his place. It was Iloratius who had the honour of 
consecrating the temple on the Oapitol, whicii Tarquin had left 
unfiuibhed when he was driven from the throne. 

The second year of the rejnihiic (508 n.c) witnessed the 
second attempt of Tarquin to recover the crown. He now 
ipv < 04 . applied for help to Lais Porseiia, the powerful 

ruler of the Etruscan town of Chisium, who 
marched against Rome at the head of a vast army. 
The Romans could not m( 3 et him in the field; and Porsena 
seized without opposition the Janiculuni, a hill immediately 
0 [»posite the city, and separated from it only by the Tiber. 

Rome was now in the greatest rlanger, and the Klruecans 
would have entered the city by the Siihlician bridge had not 

Horatios Jtfmatius (Jocles, with two comrades, kept the 
wlmle Etruscan army at bay while the Romans 
broke down the bridge behind him. When it was giving way 
ho sent back his two companions, and withstood alone the 
attacks of the foe till the cracks of tlie/alling timbers and tho 
shouts of his couiitrymt>n told him tliat the bridge had fallen. 
Then praying, “ O Father Tiber, take me into thy charge and 
hear me up! ” he plunged into the stream and swan, across in 
safety amid the aiTows ’ of the enemy. Tho state raised a 
.statue in his honour, and allowed him as much laud .is he could 
pluughj’ound in one day. Few legends are more celebrated in 
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Roman story than this gallant deed of Horatius, and Roman 
\jriters loved to tell 

** How well Horatlua kept the bridge 
In the brave days of old." 

The Etruscans now proceeded to lay siege to the city, which 
soon began to suffer from famine. Thereupon a young Roman, 
named C. Mucins, resolved to deliver his country by niurdering 
the invading king. He accordingly went over to the Etruscan 
camp; but, ignorant of the person of Porsona, killed the royai 
secretary instead. Seized and threatened with torture, he thrust 
his right hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it burn, 
to show how little he heeded pain. Astonished*at his courage* 
the king hmle him depart in safety; and Mucius, out of gratitude, 
advised him to make peace with lionte, since three hundred 
noble youths, he said, had sworn to take the life of the king, 
and he was the first u]>ou whom tlie lot had fallen. Mucius 
was henceforward called Scaevola, or the Left-hcinded^ because 
his rJi^ht hand had been burnt off. Porsena, alarmed for his: 
life, which ho could not secure against so many desperate men, 
forthwith offered peace to the Romans on condition of their 
restoring to the Veientines the land which they had taken from 
them. These terms were accepted, and Porsena witlidrew his, 
troops from the Janiculum, after receiving ten youths and ten 
maidens as hostages from the Romans. Cloelia, one of the 
maidens, escaped from tfte Etruscan camp, and swam across, 
the Tiber to Rome. She was sent back by the Romans to 
Porsena, who was so amazed at her courage that he not only 
set her at liberty, but allowed her to take with her those of the 
hostages whom she pleased. 

Thus ended the second attempt to restore the Tarquins by 
force.* 

After Porsena quitted Rome, Tarquin took refuge with his 
son-in-law, Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum. The v v 

thirty Latin cities now* espoused the cause of the 
exiled king, and declared war against Rome. 

The Romans in their peril had recourse to a dictatorship. 

* There is, hAw<>ver, ree«on to believe tbet these hrllliant stories conceal one 
of the eiirlie«t ard greniest disobtera of th** city. It is probable that Rome was 
really roiiqaeri) by^Fbrsena, and lost all the territory which the kings hod 
gained on the right side of the Tiber. ^ 

D 
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This was a temporary revival of the monarchy for the purpose 
of meeting some emergency, whether within or without jjie 
city, which seemed beyond the powers of the 
magistrates with their divided authority. 
The dictator was nominated by one of the consuls, 
and held office only for six months. His absolute power was* 
shown by the fact that the lictors attending him bore tlio axes 
in the fasces even witiiin the city, to signify that from him, as 
from the kings, there was no appeal. From tlie time of his ap¬ 
pointment the independent powers of all other magistrates ceased, 
and the only other authority was exercised by his lieutenant, 
the Master of^ the Horse, who commanded the cavalry. A. 
Postumius was appoirtted Dictator, and he named T. Aebutius 
Master of the TTorse; at the head of the Latina were Tarquin 
and Octavius Mamilius. The armies met near the lake Regillus, 
and the struggle was fierce and bloody, but the Latins at length 
fled. Almost all the chiefs on either side fell in the conflict, 
or were grievously wounded.* Titus, the son of Tarquffi, was 
killed; and the aged king was wounded, but escaped with his 
life. It was related in the old tradition, that the Romans gained 
this battle by the assistance of the “Great Twin Brethren,” 
Castor and Pollux, who were seen charging the Latins at the 
head of the Roman cavalry, and who afterwards carried to Rome 
the tidings of the victory. A temple was built in the forum 
on tlie 8])ot where they appeared, a!Vd their festival was cele¬ 
brated yearly. 

This was the third and last attempt to restore the Tarquins. 
The Latins w-ere completely humbled by this victory. Tar- 
quinius Superbus had no otlier state to which he could apply 
for''asBistancef He'had already survived all his family; and he 
now fled to Cumae, where ho died a wretched and childless old 
man (496 B.C.). 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FBOM THE BATTLE OF THE LAKE REOILLU8 TO THE 
DECEMVIBAT6. 498-451 B.C. 

The infant Republic was now saved flora its immediate danger, 
a forcible leatoration of the monarchy; but the state was for 
a long time in the most grievous peril: it n^ded consolidation 
from within, and was at the same time mercilessly attacked by 
enemies from without. 

The iutcinal history of Rome during this jferiod is maiked 
by the struggle between the patricians and plebeians, who 
formed two distinct orders in the state. After the 
banishment of the kings, the patricians retained 
exclusive possession of political power. The 
plebeians, it is true, could vote in the Oomitia Centnriata; but, 
as they were mostly poor, they were outvoted by iSie patricians 
and their clients. The consi^hip and all other magistracies 
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were legally confined to the patricians, so that tlie executive 
power was entirely in their hands, while the pontiffs, who were 
the autliorized interpreters of the law, were drawn entirely from 
that order. The state was still practically governed by a 
handful of nobles, and there was no possibility of bridging 
the gulf between the classes; for intermarriage between the 
orders was forbidden, and in the sacred rites of the patrician 
clans the plebeians had no share. 

The plebeians had to complain, not only of disadvantages in 
social and public life^ but also of private wrongs. The law of 
debtor and erfsditor was very severe at Rome. An agreement 
called Jiexvm was often concluded, by which the debtor pledged 
his body and his future services for the repayment of the loan, 
and if the borrower'^Vlid not refund the money by the time 
agreed upon, his person was seized by the creditor, and he was 
obliged to work as a slave.* Slaveiy was also the penalty for 
ordinary debts; and if there were more creditors than giie, the 
debtor's body might be cut in pieces and divided among them. 
The whole weight of this oppressive law fell upon the plebeians; 
and what rendered the case still harder was that they were 
frequently compelled, through no fault of their own, to become 
bon*owers. They were small landholders, living by cultivating 
the soil with their own hands; but as they had to serve in the 
army without pay, they had no means of engaging labourers in 
their absence. Hence on their return home they were left 
without the means of subsistence or of purchasing seed for the 
next crop, and borrowing was their only resource. 

Another circumstance still further aggravated the hardships 
of the plebqjans. « The state possessed a large quantity of land 
called Ager Pm&Kcms,- or the “ Public Land.” This land origin¬ 
ally belonged to the kings, partly for tlieir own use, partly in 
trust for the people; and it was constantly increased by con¬ 
quest, as it was the [)ractice, on the subjugation of a people, to 
deprive them of a certain portion of Iheir land. This public 
land was either divided among'^t the poorer citizens or left by 
the state to any occupier subject to a rent; but as the patricians 
possessed the political power, they occupied the public land 
themselves.. and paid for it only a nominal rent. Thus the 
plebeians, by whose blood and unpaid toil much of this laud 

* Debtorft tbos given over to their creditors were called neae£ 
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had been won, wei’e excluded from ail share in the fruits of 
thftir conquest. 

The struggle that ensued was, therefore, partly social, partly 
political. But protection was Avhat the plebeians desired even 
more than power; the cnielty of the patrician 
.creditors was the most pressing evil, and led to 
the first reform. In 404 n.c. the plebeians, after plebeians, 
a campaign against the Volscians, instead of 
returning to Home, suddenly turned aside to the Sacred Mount, 
a hill aliout three miles from the city, n^ar the junction of the 
Anio and the Tiber. Here thej' determined to settle and found 
a new tow^n, leaving Hume to the pati’iciana an^ their clients. 
This event is known as tl>o l^cesaion to the. Sacred Mount. 
'The patricians, alarmed, sent several ofatheir nninher to per¬ 
suade the plebeians to return. Among the deputies was the 
aged Menenius Agri]>pa, who had great influence with the 
plebeians. lie related to them the celebrated fable of the Belly 
and thS Idenibers— 

“ Once tipon a time,” he said, the Members refused to work 
any longer for the Belly, which led a lazy life and grew fat upon 
their toils. But receiving no longer any nourishment from the 
Belly, they soon beg.m to pine away, and found that it was to 
■the Belh' they owed their life and strength.” 

The fable was understood, and the plebeians agrei'd to treat 
with the patricians. It was d(‘cidod that existing debts should 
be cancelled, and that all debtors in bondage 
should be restored to freedom. Rlavei v for debt 
was not, however, forbidden, an<l as it was neces¬ 
sary to provide security for the fntuie. the jile^ieians insisted that 
two of tlieir own nuinb(*r should be elected annuallv, to wdiom 
the plebeians might appeal for assistance ag.iinst the decisions 
of the patrician magistrates. These officers wer^ called Tribunes 
of the Plehs. They weie not magistrates, and had no imperinm ; 
their sole duty w'as tluft of protection; they could foibid the 
fulfillment of a»v decree aimed against a citizen—a right which 
gradually became a power of declaring any jiroposal made by a 
magistrate to be null and void.* '^1 heir ]>ei*sons were declared 
sacred and im iolable ; they were never to quit the city during 

* Tbif* wad railed tb** right of inteicet$io, fiom intercedo, * W come 
<)etween.’b 
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their y^r of office; and their ^houses were to remain open day 
and night, that all who were in need of help might a])ply to thenn. 
Theih* number was soon afterwards increased to funr, and at a 
later time to ten.* At the Sacred Mount the plebeians also ob- 
tained the privilege of having two aediles of their order appointed. 
These officers had at a later time the care of the public build¬ 
ings and roads, and the superintendence of the police of the city. 

Emboldened by this success, the plebeians now demanded a 
share in the public land. And in this they found an unexpected 
supporter among tlie p 9 ,tricians themselves. Si«. 
Passius, one of the most distinguished men in the 
finiBiuB- state, brought forward in hi^ third consulship a 
law by which a portion of the jiublic land was 
to be divided among *lhe plebeians (48G it.c.). This was the 
first Agrarian La») mentioned in llotiian history. It must be 
recollected that all Agranan la\v& dealt only with the public 
land, and, though often infiinging private rights, never touched 
what was actually private property, Notwithstantling the 
violent opposition of the patricians, the law was passed; but 
it was never carried into execution, and the patricians soon 
revenged themselves upon its author. In the following year 
he was accused of aiming at the kingly power, and condemned 
to death. He was scourged and beheaded, and his house razed 
to the ground. 

We now &rn to the external liistory of Rome. Under the 
kings Rome had risen to a superiority over her neighbours ; she 
had extended her dominion over tlie southern 
Soma I’*^*'*' Etruria, and she had acquired the head- 
’^ship.of the Latin league: this headsliip taking 
the form of an alliance between Rome on the one hand and 
all the cities of the league on the other. The early history of the 
Republic presents a very dificrent spectacle. She is now isolated, 
and for the next 100 years engaged in a constant defensive 
war with her neighbours^ the Etruscans dh the one hand and the 
Volscians and Aequians on the other. 

An attempt to break this isolation was made by Sp. Cassius 
in the days of his power by the alliance which he effected 

* The tribunes were orlg'nally elected by the aseembly of the Plebe which 
met by curiae (concfKum pffbis curfatim); but by the Publiiiari I.an, pn«p<>8ed 
l>y the t||bune PubllUua Volero, and poseed 471 b.c., the election nan trancuried 
to the aseembly of the Plebe meeting by tribes (fivncHium jpit' ia tribut^m). 
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between Borne and the Latin and Hemioan leaguee (486 b.c.). 
It^was this union which kept the Voleci^ns and AeqhiaDs at 
bay in the defensive contest now earned on by , 

Rome. It would be unprofitable to relate tlie - 

details of these petty campaigns; but there are 
throe celeV’^ated legends connected with them 
which must i*Dt be passed over. 

1. COKIOLANDS AND THK VoLH(’IANS, 488 B.C.—C. Maicius, 
Burnamed Coriolanus, from his valour at the capture of the Latin 
town of Oorioli, was a brave but haughty patrician « . - 

youth. He was hated by the plebeians, who re- *“* 

fused him the consulship. This inflamed him witff 
anger; and accordingly, when tlie city was Buffering fiJorn 
famine, and a present of corn came from Sicily, Coriolanus 
advised the senatj not to distribute it among the plebeians, 
unless they gave up their tribunes. Such insolence enraged 
the plebeians, who would have torn him to pieces on the 
spot, liad not the tribunes summoned him before tlie Assembly 
of the Plcbs. Coriolanus himself breathed nothing but 
defiance; and his kinsmen and friends interceded for him in 
vain, lie was condemned to exile. He now turned his steps 
to Antium, the capital of the Volscians, and ottered to lead them 
against Home. Attius Tullius, king of the Volscians, persuaded 
Ids countrymen to appoint CoriolauuH their general. Nothing 
could check his victorious progress : town after town fell before 
him; and he advanced within five miles of the city, ravaging 
the lands of the ]>lebeian8, but sparing those of the patricians. 
The city was filled with despair. The ten first men in the 
senate were sent in hopes of moving his compassion. But they 
were received witli the utmost sternness, add told that the city 
must submit to his absolute will. Next day the pontiffs, augtRB, 
fiamens, and all the priests, came in their robes of office, and in 
vain pra 3 'ed him to spare the city. All seemed lost, but Borne 
was saved by her women. Next morning the noblest matrons, 
headed by Veturia, the aged mother of Coriolanus, and by his 
wife Yolumnia, holding her little children by the hfffid, came to 
his tent Their lamentations turned him from his purpose. 

Mother,” he said, bursting into tears, “ thou liast saved Rome, 
but lost son! ” He then led the Volscians home. Some 
say tl)ftt they put him to death because he had spared Rome. 
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But others tell that he lived ainong the Volsclans to a great 
age, and was often heard to say that “ none but an old man can 
feel the misery of living in a foreign land.” 

2. Thk Fabia Gens and ihe Veientines, 477 b.c. —The 
Fabii wore one of tlie most powerful of the patrician houses. 

For seven suocc'isive years one of the consuls was 
Veil always a Fabius. This clan had furnished the 

leading opponents of the Agrarian Law; and 
Kacso Fabius had taken an active part in obtaining the con¬ 
demnation of Sp. Cassius. But shortly afterwards we find this 
same Eaeso the advocate of the popular rights, ond proposing 
that the Aginrian Law of Cassius should be carried into effect. 
He’was supported in his new views by his powerful house; 
though the reasons for t^ieir change of opinion wo do not know. 
But the Fabii made no impression upon tlie great body of the 
patricians, and only earned for themselves the hearty liatred 
of their order. Finding that they could no longer live in peace 
at Rome, they detei mined to leave the city, and found a sejfarate 
settlement, where tliey might still be usef^ul to their native land. 
One of the most formidable enemies of the Republic was the 
Ktruscan city ofVeii, situate about twelve miles from Rome. 
Accordingly th Fabian house, consisting of 306 males of full 
age, accom])anierl by their wives and children, clients and 
depencleiits, marclied out of Rome by the riglit-hand arch of 
the Carmental Gate, and proceeded straight to the Cremera, a 
river which flows into the Tiber below Veil. On the Cremera 
they estublihlied a fortified camp, and-salhing thence, they laid 
waste the Ve’entine territory. For two years the}' sustained 
the whole weight of the Veieiitiiie wai; and all attempts to 
di^dge them ji^vcd in vain. But at length they w’ere enticed 
into an ambuscade, and were all slain. The settlement was 
destroyed, and no one of Ihe house survived except a boy, who 
bad been left behind at Rome, and wbo l)ec,ame the ancestor 
of the Fabii, afterwards so celebrated in Roman liistor}'. The 
Fabii were sacrificed to the hatred of the patricians; for the 
consul T. l^ienenius was encamped a slioit way off at the time, 
and Im did nothing to save them. 

3. Cincinnati's and the Aeqcians, 458 b.c. —The Aequians 
in tlieir numerous attacks upon the Roman territoty generally 
occupied^ Mount Algidus, which formed a part of the grqgp of 
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the Alban hills in Latium. It was accordingly upon this mount 
th%t the battles between the Homans and Aequians most fre¬ 
quently took place. In the year 458 b.c. the ^ i, v 
Homan consul L. Minucius was defeated on the AMnians * * 
AlgiduSy and surrounded in his camp. Five 
horsemen, who made their escape before the Homans wore 
completely encompassed, brought the tidings to Home. The 
senate forthwith appointed L. Cinciunatiis dictator. 

L. Cincinnatns was one of the heroes of ohl Homan stoiy. 
When the deputies of the senate came to him to announce his 
elevation to the dictatorship, they found him driving a plough, 
an«l clad only in his turnc or shirt. The}" bjifle him clothe 
himself, that he might hear the commands of the senate. H e 
put on his toga, which his wife Raci^ia brought him. The 
deputies then told him of the peril of the Homan army, and 
that ho had been made dictator. The next morning, before 
daybreak, ho appeared in the forum, and oidered all the men 
of military age to meet him in the evening in the Field of Mars, 
with food for live days, and each vrith twelve stakes. His orders 
were obeyed; and wiUi such speed did he march, that by mid¬ 
night he reached Mount Algidiis. Placing his men around the 
Aoquian camp, he told them to raise tln‘ war-cry, and at the 
same time to begin digging a trench and raising a mound, on 
the top of which the stakes were to be driven in. The other 
Homan army, which 'was shut in, hearing the war-cry, bnist 
forth from their camp, and fought w’itli the Acejuians all night. 
The dictator’s troops thus worked without interruption, and com¬ 
pleted the entrenchment by the morning. The Aequians found 
themselves hemmed in between the two armies, and wor(‘ forced 
to surrender. The dictator made them pffks under the yoke, 
which was forraei;! by two spears fixed upright in the ground, 
while a third was fastened across them, r’incinnatiis entered 
Home in triumph, only twenty-four hours after ho had quitted 
it, having tlms saved n*whole Homan army frofu destruction. 

It is impossible from the scattered legendary notices to gauge 
accurately the result of these struggles, '^^'e can 
only say that Rome issued fi’ora the contest of the 

with unimpaired strength—a result ]>artly due to 
the renewed consolidation of the Latin league, 
partly ^to the weakening of her great rival Etruria* The 
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Etruscans had been defeated in a gieat naval battle\o£r Cumae 
by Hiero, king of Syracuse, in 474 B c., and from this event 
dates the decline of their power Henceforth Etruna was the 
object of attack, and not the aggiossor, and Home was left free 
to cope with the Aequians and Volscians, hei warlike neighbouis 
on the east and south. 
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CHArTER V. 

THB DEChMVlR'TE. 461-449 I»C 

From the Agianaii Lhw of Sp Ca&|ius to the ai)pointment of 
tin (leceravir^ was a peiiod of more than thiit) yeais At the 
cl ise ot thib penod the contest between the Renewed 
patricians and the plebeians had reached an itnigglo be- 
acute stage Ihelattei hadoonstantb demanded, tween the 
and the former ^firml} refused, the execution ®*rders 
of th« Agrarian^aw of Cassius. But though the plebeians 
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failed in obtfuning this object, they nevertheless made steady 
progress in gaining for themselves a more important position 
in the city. In 471 b.c. the Publilian Law, passed by the 
Tribune Publilius Volero,* had enacted that the election of tlie 
tribunes and plebeian aediles should take place in an Assembly 
of the Plebs which met by tribes.f From this time the Con¬ 
cilium of the Plebs, presided over by the tribunes, may be 
regarded as one of the political assemblies of the state, ranking 
with those of the centuries and the curios. But the patricians 
still retained exclusive possession of the powers of carrying out 
the laws and of giving judgments, and there were no written 
rules to limit thSir authority and to regulate their decisions. 

Under these circumstances, the Tribune C. Torentilius Arsa 
proposed, in 462 B.r., tluy^a Commission of Ten Men (Ih'remviri) 
should ho ap])ointed to draw iij) a code of law's, by 
eo^V*&e^law ^ check might be put to the arbitrary power 

of the patrician magistiates. This proposition, 
as might have been expected, met with the most vehetnent 
opposition from the patricians. But the j)lebeian8 were firm 
and for five successive years the same tribunes were re-elected. 
At length, after u struggle of eight years, a <'omprorhise was 
effected, and it was arraiigc*d that Throe Commisbiotiers 
(Triumviri) were to be sent into Greece to collect information 
respecting the laws of Solon at Athens, as well as of the other 
Greek states. 

After an absence of two years the three commissioners 
returned to Rome (452 n.c.). and it was now resolved that a 
. Cimncil of Ten, or Decemvirs, should be appointed 

^di mm yirs draw up a code of laws, and at the same time 
to onriy on tlie g(»vernmeut and administer ^pistice 
without appeal. All the other magistrates were obliged to 
abdicate, and no excei>tiou was made even in favour of the 
tribunes. The decemvirs were thus entrusted with supreme 
power in thfe state. They entered u]>on, their office at the 
beginning of 4.51 b.o. Tlidy were all patricians. At their 
head stood Appius Clauduis and T. (iLMiucins, who had been 

* This rublilian law muflt bo carefullv diAtiiiKutsh'‘d fiom the Itgen Pubtiliaa 
ot ttH‘ dktatf>r Q. Publilius Philo, po^seu iii 330 ikC. Soo p. 03. 

f fise note on p. 38, and cf. p. 63. This assembly wu'h the concilium pleftis 
itHnUim Csomotlaies loosolv rnllod ttao comitia trUfuta) Strictly tlio word con- 
eiUum d^r^not^s an aM‘‘nibl 3 ol part ul the people; the wonijomitia, uu assembly 
of the wholef>eO|ile. ^ ^ 
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already appointed consuls for the year. They discharged the 
duties of their office with diligence, and dispensed justice with 
impartiality. Each administered the government day hy day 
in succession, and the fasces were carried only before the one 
who presided for the day. They drew up a Code of Ten Tables, 
in which equal justice was dealt out to both orders. The Ten 
Tables received the sanction of the Comitin of the Centuries, 
and thus became law. 

On the expiration of their year of office all parties were so 
well satisfied with the manner in which the decemvirs had 
discharged their duties, that it was roselvcd to 
continue the same form of government fdf rrjjf 
another year; more especially as some of them ^ 
said that their work was not finished. « A new Council of Ten 
was accordingly elected, of whom Appius Claudius alone be¬ 
longed to the former body. He had so carefully concealed his 
pride and ambition during the previous year that he had been 
the iflost po})ular member of the council, and the patricians, to 
prevent bis appointment for another year, had ordered him to 
preside at the Comitia for the elections, thinking that he would 
not receive votes for himself. But Appius set such scruples at 
defiance, and not only returned himself as eleeb'd, hut took care 
that his nine colleagues should be subservient to his views. 

He now threw off the mask he had hitherto worn, and acted 
as the tyrant of Rome. Each decemvir was attended by twelve 
lictors, who carried the fasces with the axes i^i mv • ^ 
them, so that 120 lictors were seen in the city 
instead of twelve. The senate was rarely summoned. No> 
one was now safe, and many of the leading men quitted Rome. 
Two new Tables were added to the Code, ihaking twelve in all; 
but these new laws contained clauses which confirmed the- 
patricians in their most odious privileges. 

When the year came to a close, the decemvirs neither re¬ 
signed nor held Cosnitia for the election of sudeessors, but 
continued to hold their power in defiance of the senate and of 
the people. Next year (449 b.c.) the ^Sabines and Aequiana 
invaded the Roman territory, and two armies were despatched 
against them, commanded by some of the decemvirs. Appius 
remained at Rome to administer justice. But the soldiers 
fought with no spirit under the command of men whom they 
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detested, and two acts of outrageous tyranny caused them to 
4:nm their arms against their hated masters. 

In the army fighting against the Sabines was a centurion 
named L. Siciniiis Dentatus, the bravest of the brave, lie Imd 
^ fought in 120 battles; he had slain eight of the 

Dmtataa. enemy in single combat; he bad received forty 

wounds, all in front; he had accompanied the 
'triumphs of nine generals; and had war-crowns and other 
rewanls innumerable. As Tribune of the Plebs four years 
before, he had taken an active part in opposing the patricians, 
and was now snspect^d of plotting against the decemviis. Ilia 
^eath was ac('f)rdini;ly resolved on, ami he was sent with a 
■company of soldieis as if to recounoitic the enemy’s position. 
But in a lonely spot tj^(*y fell upon him and slew him, thonah 
not until he had destroyed most of the traitors. His comrades, 
•who were told that he had fallen in an ambush of the enemy, 
4iscovered the foul treachery that had been practised when 
“they saw him surrounded by Roman soldiers who had ev dently 
been slain by him. The decemvirs prevented an immediate out¬ 
break only by burying Dentatus with great pomp, hut tlio troops 
were ready to rise in open mutiny upon the first provocation. 

In the other army sent against the Aequians there was a 
well-known centurion named Verginius. He had a beautiful 
. . daughter, betrothed to L. Icilius, an eminent 
leader of the plebeian order. The maiden had 
attracted the notice of the Decemvir A])pius Claudius. He at 
first tried bribes and allurements, but when these failed he had 
jocourse to an outrageous act of tjTanny. One morning, as 
Verginia, attended by her nurse, was on the way to her school, 
which was in one •of the booths surrounding the forum, M. 
Olaudius, a client of Appius, laid hold of the damsel and claimed 
her as his slave. The cry of the nurse for help brought a crowd 
around them, and all paities went before the decemvir. In his 
presence Marcus repeated the tale he had* learnt, asserting that 
Verginia was the child of one of his female slaves, and had been 
imposed upon Vergiiiip by his wife, who was childless. He 
further stated that he would prove this to her father as soon 
as he returned to Rome, and he demanded that the girl should 
meantime he banded over to bis custody. Appius, fearing a 
jriot, said, that he would let the cause stand over till the^ next 
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day, but that then, whether her fatlier appeared or not, he 
should know how to maintain tlie laws. Straightway two 
friends of the family made all haste to«die camp, which they 
reached the same evening. Verginius immediately obtained 
leave of absence, and* was already on his way to Home when 
the messenger of Appius arrived, instructing his colleagues to 
detain him. Early next morning Verginius and his daughter 
came into the forum with their gai meets rent. The father 
appealed to the people for aid, and the women in their company 
sobbed aloud. But, intent upon the gratification of his passions, 
Appius cored nought for the misery of the father and the girl, 
and hastened to give sentence, by which he Consigned the 
maiden to his client. Appius, who had brought with him a 
large body of armed patricians and thejr clients, ordered his 
lictors to disperse the mob. The people drew back, leaving 
Verginius and his daughter alone before the judgment-seat. 
All help was gone. The unhappy father then prayed the 
decemvir to be allowed to speak one word to the nurse in his 
daughter's hearing, in order to ascertain whetlier she was really 
his daughter. The request was granted. Verginius drew them 
both aside, and, snatcliing up a butcher's knife from one of the 
stalls, plunged it in his daughter's breast, exclaiming, “ There 
is no way but this to keep thee free." In vain did Appius call 
out to stop him. The crowd made way for him, and, holding 
his bloody knife on high, he rushed to the gate of the city and 
hastened to the army. His comrades espoused his cause, ex¬ 
pelled their commanders, and marched towards Rome. They were 
soon joined by the other army, to whom Numitorius and Icilius 
had carried the tidings. The plebeians in the city flocked to them, 
and they all resolved to retire once more to the Sacred Mount 
This second secession extorted from the patricians the second 
great charter of the plebeian rights. The patricians compelled 
the decemvirs to resign, and sent L. Valerius and 
M. Horatius, two of tjie most eminent men of 
their order, to negotiate with the plebeians. It plebeians, 
was finally agreed that the tribunes should be 
restored, that the authority uf the Concilium Plebis should be 
recognized, and that the right of appeal to the people against 
the power of the supreme magistrates should be confirmed. 
The plebeians nqw returned to the city, and elected ten tribunes 
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number which remained unchanged down to the lateA: 
times. Verginius, Icilius, and Numitorius were among the new 
tribunes. * 

Two consuls were elected in place of the decemvirs, and the 
choice of the Comitia Centuriata naturally fell upon Valerius 
and Horatius. The new consuls now redeemed 
tian laws^*^*' ^^*®**^ promises to the plebeians by bringing forward 
the laws wliicli are called after them, the Valerian 
and Iforatian Laws,. These celebrated laws enacted— 

1. That every Homan citizen should have a right of appeal 
against the seutenco of the siipieme magistrate within the limits 
of the cit 3 '. "’Phis was, in fact, a solemn confirmation of the 
old law of Valerius Hublicola, passed in the first year of the 
Republic. The reasop for its re-enactment on this occasion was 
the recent existence of the decemvirate, from the members of 
which there had been no appeal. Hnt, as gi’eat difficulty was 
found in controlling the executive officials, it was enacted again 
a third time in 300 n.c’., on the proposal of M. Valeiws, the 
consul. The Roman soldiei in the field {miltttae) had no right 
of appeal, and was still subject to maitial fuw. 

2. That the PUbiuniUj or resolutions passed by the plebeians 
in the Concilium Plebis, should have tlio force of laws, and 
should be binding alike upon patricians and plebeians. 

.S. That the persons of the tribunes, aediles, and other plebeian 
magistrates, should be sacred, and whoever injured them should 
be outlawed. 

Verginius now accused Appius Claudius, who was thrown into 
prison to await his trial. But the proud fiatnciaii, seeing that 
his condemnation was certain, put an end to his own life. 
Oppins, another oP the decemvirs, and the personal friend of 
Appius, was condemned and executed. The other decemvirs 
were allowed to go into exile, but tliey were all declared guilty, 
-and their property confiscated to the state. 

Tlie Twelve Tables were always regarde<l tis the foundation 
of the Roman law, and long continued to be held in tlto highest 
estimation. They probably did little more than 
Tables fix in a written form a large body of customary 

law, but this was plebeian law, and in most of 
the relations of private life the two orders were now on an 
equality. The patricians still, however, retained their exclusive 
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political privileges; aAd the eleventh table even gave the 
sanction of law to the old custom which prohibited all inter- 
maiTiage (jcomihmm) between the two orders, since this pro¬ 
hibition was thought to be connected with the maintenance ol 
the state religion. 




View from the nrtRhbouThood of Veil. 


CnAPTER VI. 

FROM THE DECEMVIR An: TO THF ( XPrURl Of ROME IlY THE 

r,Ai’Ls. 448-390 u c. 

The efforts of the leaders of tlie plebeians v’eie now direeted to 
removing disadvantages, based in the main on leligious piejudice. 

. • urubr whieb their ordei labouied ; tiny aimed at 
Lex an eia. poinn&sion of intei man iage between 

patricians and plebeians, and at opening the consulship to their 
own order. The fnst object was attained four ycais after the 
deccmvirate by the Lex Canidoia, jiroposed bj r’anuleius, one 
of the tribunes (445 n c ). Ihit the Plebs did not carry this law 
without a thiid scces',ion, in which they occupied the Jaiiiculum. 
At the same time, a compromise was eftectcd with respect to 
tlie consnlsliip. 

The patiicians agreed that the supreme power in the state 
should be entrusted to new ofliceis bearing the title of Military 
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Tribunes vitJi Consular Power, wlio might be chosen equally 
from patricians and plebeians. Their number varied in diflerent 
years from three to six. In 444 b.c. tliree Mili- Appointment 
tary Tribunes were nominated for the first time, of Military 
In the following year (44B) two new magistrates, Tribunes and 
calk'd Oensorcs, were upjiointod. They were alwaj's C®nB0r8. 
to be chosen from the patricians; and the ell'ect of their institu¬ 
tion was to deprive the Military Tiibnnes of some of tlie 
most iinpoHant functions nhicdi liad been fonnerl}^ discharged 
by tlie consuls. The original duty of the censors was'that 
of registering the names of Homan citizens in^ their various 
tribes and centuries. This was done onee every five years, 
the interval being called a lustrum, from tlie sacritieo of purifi¬ 
cation which (dosed the ceremony; but 4he censors’ teimio of 
office was fixed at eighteen months, as early as ten years after 
their institution, by a law of the Dictator Mainercus Aeinilius, 
though tliey continued to be appointed only once iu five years. 
As til? taxation of citizens depended on their place in the 
census, the duty of registration gave tlic censors important 
financial functions. 

Tliougli the Military Tribunes could from their first institution 
be chosen from either order, yet such was the influence of the 
patricians in the floinitia of tlie Centuries that it was not till 
400 B.C., or nearly forty years afterwards, that any jilebeians 
were actually elected. In 4*41 b.c. tlie qiiacstorship was also 
thrown open to them. The Quaestores were the paymasters of 
the state; and as the custom was now growing up of filling up 
the senate from ex-magistrates, the plehoiaris thus became 
eligible for a seat at the great eonncil of the Republic. 

In spite of these conces.sions. there uas soon ground for fear 
that plebeian discontent might give rise to tyianny. In tlie year 
440 B.c. there was a great famine at Rome. Sp. _ . „ 

Maeliuft, one of the richest of the plebeian knights, 
expended his fortune in buying up corn, wlilch 
he sold to the poor at a small price, or distributed among 
them gratuitously. The patricians thought, or pretended 
to think, that lie was aiming at kingly power; and in th^ 
following year (439) the aged Quinctius Ciiiciiinatus, who 
had saved the Roman army on Mount Algidus, w.-is appointed 
dictatof to save the state from this supposed internal danger. 
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He nominated C. Servilius Ahala his Master of the Hoi'se. 
During the night the Capitol and all the strong posts were 
ganisoned by the patricians, and in the morning Cincinnatiis 
appeared in tlie foium with a strong force, and biimmoned 
Maelius to appear before his tribunal. But seeing the fate 
whiefi awaited him, he refused to go, whereupon Ahala rushed 
into the crowd and struck him dead upon the spot. His property 
was confiscated, and his house levelled to the ground. The 
deed of Ahala is frequently mentioned by Cicero and other 
writers in terms of the highest admiration, but it was regarded" 
by the plebeians at the time as an act of murder. Ahala was 
brought to trial, and only escaped condemnation by a voluntary 
exile. 

In their fore^ wain the Romans continued t# be successful, 
and, aided by their allies the Latins and Hernioans, they made- 
steady progress in driving back their old enemies 
Volscians and Aequians. About this time 
they planted several coloniae in the districts which 
they conquered, to consolidate their dominion. These Roman 
colonies differed widely from those of ancient Greece and of 
modern Europe. They were of the nature of garrisons estab¬ 
lished in conquered towns, and served both to strengthen and 
extend the power of Rome. The colonists, who remained 
citizeus of Rome, received a portion of the conquered territory, 
and lived as a ruling class among the old inhabitants, who* 
retained the use of the rest of the land, and probably possessed 
a partial citizenship. 

The league now turned its attention to Etruria, its great 
enemy in tlij north, and a war ensued, in the course of which 
Rome made her nrst acquisition in the territory of an alien 
nationality. 

Northern Etruria was at this time hard pressed by the Gauls, 
and Veii, which was the chief object of the Roman attack, was 
almost isolated. It was,* however, closely ^lied 
with Fidenae. a town of Latium, not more than 
Hve or six miles from Rome. The two cities 
frequently united their arms against Rome, and in one of 
these wars Lars Tolumnius, the king of Veii, was slain in 
single combat by A. Cornelius Cossus, one of the Military' 
Tribunes, and his arms dedicated to Jupiter—^the second of the; 
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three instances in which the Spolia Opima were won (437 B.C.). 
A few years afterwards Fklenae was taken and destroyed 
(426 BjC.), and at the same time a truce was granted to the 
Veientines for twenty years. At the expiration of this truce 
the war was renewed, aitd the Bomans resolved to subdue Veil, 
as they had done Fidenae. The siege of Veii, like that of Troy, 
lasted ten years, and the means of its capture was almost as 
maiwellous as the wooden horse by wliich Troy was taken. The 
waters of the Alban Lake, close to the ancient town of Alba 
Longa, rose to such a height as to deluge the neighbouring 
country. An oracle declared that Veii could notfbe taken until 
the waters of the lake found a passage to the sea. This reached 
the ears of the Romans, who thereupon constructed a tpnnel to 
carry off its superfluous volume.* llie formation of this tunnel 
18 said to have suggested to tlie Homans the means of taking Veii. 
M Furius Camillus. who was appointed dictator, commenced 
digging a mine beneath the city, which was to have its outlet in 
the citadel, in the temple of Juno, the guardian deity of Veii. 
When the mine was finished, the attention of the inhabitants 
was diverted by feigned assaults against the walls. Camillus led 
the way into the mine at the head of a picked body of troops, 
and emerged on the Veientiiie Capitol in time to complete an 
unfinished sacrifice which the priest was offeiing to Juno. The 
soldiers who guarded the walls were now taken in the rear, the 
gates were thrown open, and the city soon filled with Homans. 
The booty was immense, and the few citizens who escaped the 
sword were sold as slaves. The <‘itv was abandoned, and its 
territory divided amongst the plebeians. Falerii was almost 
the only one of the Ktruscan cities which* had assisted Veii, 
and she was now exposed single-liandcd to the vengeance of the 
Romans; but she avoided the fate of her sister city by a timely 
surrender, and the Etruscan war was over (39^ b c.) 

Two circumstances,^ of great importance for later history, 
•originated from the long campaign against Veii. As the soldiers 
were obliged to pass Uie whole year under arms, in order to 
invest the city during the winter as wpll as the suinmer, they 
now for the first time received pay, and to this circumstance 

* Tbiii remarkable work, which, after the lapse of more than two thousand 
years, still rent'nnes to serve the purpose for which H was orlrinally designed, 
to ent tijiroagh the soft vokanlo tufk of which the Alban hill to composed. 
The leo^ «t the tonnol to nbeot WM feet, sad it Is 4 feet 6 inches vride. 
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we may trace the beginnings of a standing army at Rome. At 
the same time, the cavalry was increased by allowing any one 
possessed of a certain income to serve on horseback at his own 
expense (cyttcs equo privato\ and thus the term ori¬ 

ginally applied to the horsemen of the eighteen centuries, was 
extended to the wealtliy members of the middle-class. 

Camillus celebrated a splendid triumph for his conquest of 
Veii. lie entered the city in a chariot drawn by white horses, 
and he brought with him from tlie conquered 
town the statue of Juno, for whom a splendid 
temple was ndw erected on the Aventine. But the victories of 
Camillus did not win him popularity. Uis extravagant triumph 
was tal^n as a sign of more than liuman pride, and he now 
incurred the hatred of *the plebeians by calling upon every man 
to refund a tenth of the booty taken at Veii, because he had 
made a vow to consecrate to Apollo a tithe of the spoil. Ho 
was himself accused of having appropriated the great bronze 
gates at Veii, and was impeached by one of the tribunes. Seeing 
that his condemnation was certain, he went into exile, with the 
disloyal prayer that the Republic might soon have cause to 
regret him (391 n.f.). His prayer was heard, for the Ganls 
had already crossed the Apennines, and next year Rome was in 
ashes. 



Fragment of acnlptarc from the pediment of the Temple of Jupiter Capitolions. 


CHAPTER VII. 

rUOM rilL C\PTURE 01 JvOMI- BY ini' GVIJS TO IHI FINAL 
I MON Ot TIIF T^\0 01 DIRS iOO-307 J <. 

Till- Gauls weie a branch of tho CtUit lati which in ancient 

times s|r( 1(1 o\er the j^ieihr j)\it of \\(st(in lunpe It 

inhibitul Guil and the Bntish l^'lcs and il had 

as we saw, in the time of the liijuins cipssid 

the Alps iiid taken posschsion of Noitliciii ltiJ\ 0a^lg 

Th(s( Gillu inaadiis now spieid fmthci si illh 

crossi 1 the Apennines and laid w istc with ftfc and swoid the 

piovincts of Ctntial Itilj Rome fell befou them ind was 

lednccl to ishes hut the detiils of its ciituic ate clearly 

le^tnrhn Ihe common story inns as fclk ws - 

ihe Senoms i tube of the (jiuls undci the Itidtislup of 
“the Biemiiib ’* laid sie^e to Clusium tho piwciful Etiiiscan 
cit\ ovei \vh ch Liis Poiseiu once it^iud Such leputation 

* Brtnnua g \en hv our ontboritiea as a proper name, la probably a title, the 
Cymrioibrai^iTi or king 
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had Rome gained through her conquests in Etruria, that Clusium 
applied to her for aid (391 b.c.). The senate sent three ambas¬ 
sadors of the Fabian house to warn the barbarians not to touch 
an ally of Rome. But the Gauls treated their message with 
scorn; and the ambassadors, forgetting their sacred character, 
fought in the Clusine ranks. One of the Fabii slew with his o^vn 
hands a Gallic ohieftuiii, and was recognized while stripping off 
his armour. “ The Brennus ” therefoi’e sent to Rome to demand 
satisfaction. It might have been granted by the senate, but 
the ciirreiit of popular lecling was too strong; the Roman people 
not only rcfiissd to give it, but elected the guilty ambassadors 
Military Tjilmnea lor the following year. On hearing of this 
insult, the Gauls bi'oke up the siege of Clusium, and hastened 
southwards towards R^ino. All the inhabitants fled before them 
into the towns. They pui*sued their course without injuring any 
one, cryiujg to the guards upon the walls of the towns they 
passed,' “ Oui* way lies for Rome.” ^ 

On the news of their approach the Roman army hurried out 
of the city, and on the IGlh of July (390 b.c*.), a day ever after 


Battle of the 
AUia. 


marked with black letters on the calendar, they 
met the Gauls on the Allia, a small river which 
flows into the Tiber, on its left bank, about eleven 


miles from Rome. The Roman legions, unfamiliar with the 


impetuous chfiracter of the Celtic attack, broke at the first 


furious onset of the Gauls. Most of the soldiers were cut 


down, others turned and fled ; even such as escaped by crossing 
the Tiber found tlicinselves on the wrong side of the river, and 
the path to Rome lay open to the Gauls. 

The loss at^^^hc Allia had been so great that enough men were 
not left to guard the walls of the city. It was therefore resolved 
that those in the vigour of their age should withdraw to the 
Capitol, taking w'ith them all the provisions in the city; that the 
priests and vestal virgins should convey the objects of religious 
reverence to Caer^; and that the rest of the population should 
disperse among the mughbouring towns. But the aged patricians 
who had held high rank, seeing tliat their lives were no longer 
of any service to the state, sat in the porches of their houses in 
fill! ofBcial robes, awaiting death. When the Gauls entered the 
city they found it desolate and deathlike. They marched on, 
.without seeing a human being, till they came to t^e forum. 
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Here they beheld tlie aged senators sitting immovable, like 
beings of another world. For some time they gazed in awe at 
this strange sight, till at length one of the Gauls ventured to go 
up to M. Papirius and stroke his white beard. The old man 
struck him on the head with his ivory sceptre; whereupon the 
barbarian slew him, and ail the rest were massacred The 
Gauls now began plundering the city; fires broke out in several 
quarters; and with the exception of a few houses on the Pala¬ 
tine, which the chiefs kept for tlieir own residencey the whole 
city was burnt to the ground. 

The Capitol was the next object of attack. TSliere was only 
one steep way leading up to it, and all the assaults of the 
besiegers were easily repelled. They thereupon 
turned the siege into a blockade, and far seven 
mouths were encamped amid the ruins of Rome. ^ 

But their numbers were soon tliiuned by disease, for tliej' had 
entere^ Rome in the most unhealthy time of the year, when 
fevers have always prevailed. The failure of provisions obliged 
them to ravage the neighbouring countries, the people of which 
began to combine for defence against the marauders. Meantime 
the scattered Romans took courage. Tliey collected at Voii, and 
here resolved to recall Caraillus from banishment, and appoint 
him dictator. In onler to obtain the consent of the senate, a 
daring youth, named Pontius Cominiiis, offered to swim across 
the Tiber and climb the Capitol. He reached the top unper¬ 
ceived by tlie enemy, obtained the approval of the senate to the 
appointment of Camillus, and returned safely to Veii. But next 
day some Gauls observed the. traces of his steps, and in the dead 
of night they climbed up the same way. The foremost of them 
had already reached the top, unnoticed by tlie sentinels and the 
dogs, when the cries of some geese roused M. Manlius from 
sleep. Tliese geese were sacred to Juno, and had been spared 
notwithstanding <tlie gnawings of hunger; and the Romans were 
now rewarded for thcii'piety. M. Manlius thrust down the Gaul 
who had clambered up, and gave tlie alarm. The Capitol was 
thus saved; and down to latest times M. Manlins was honoured 
as one of the greatest lieroes of the early Republic. 

Still no help came, and the Gauls remained before tlie Capitol. 
The Romans suffered from famine, and at length agreed to pay 
the barbarians 1000 pounds of gold, on condition of their 
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quitting the city and its territor 3 ^ “ Tiie Brenmis ” brought false 
weights, and, when the Romans exclaimed against this injustice, 
the Gallic chief threw his sword also into the scale, 
crying, Woe to the vanquished! ” ( Vae victim 
qni ome. Gauls then retired, having bartered victory 

for gold. Tradition, ind(‘ed, tells that at this very moment 
Caniillus marched into the fonim, ordered the gold to be taken 
away, and drove tlie Gauls out of the city, and that another 
battle \vas fought on tlie road to Gahii, in which the Gauls were 
completely destroyed, an<l their leader Brennus taken prisoner. 
But tliis is am invention of Roman vanity. We learn from 
other sources that the Gauls retreated because tlieir settlements 
in Northern Italy were attacked by the Venetians; nor was 
their withdrawal tinaJ: they frequently repeated tlieir inroads, 
and for many yeara to come were the constant dread of Rome. 

When the Romans returned to the lieap of ruins which was 
once their city, tlieir hearts sank within them. The ^people 
shrank from the expense and toil of rebuilding 
their houses, and loudly demanded that they 
invasTon^*^ sluMild all remove to Veii, where the private 
dwellings and jmhlic buildings were still stand¬ 
ing. But Caniillus strongly urged them not to abandon the 
homes of their fathms; and they were at length persuaded to 
remain. Witliin a vear the citv niso from its ashes; hut the 
streets were narrow and erookisl; the houses were frequently 
built over the sewers; and the city continued to show, <lown to 


the great tiieof Neio, evident trace-* of the haste and inegularity 
with which it had been rebuilt. 

Iwome was |>ow ileprived of almost all her subjects, and her 
territory was reduced to nearly its original limits. Tlie Latins 
and Ilernicans dissolved the league with tin* Romans, and wars 
broke out on ev’ery side. 1 n these difficulties and dangers Camillua 
was the soul the Re]»uhlic. Again and again he led the Roman 
legions against tlieir enemies, an<l always*with success. 

The rapidity witli which the Romans recovered their power 
after so tcirihle a disaster would seem nnaccouiit- 
Aenewed in- other nations had 

^^uwoneo e fc.ullered p^eatly fiom the inroads of tlie 
Gauls, who §till continued to ravage Central 
Italy, and that these Gallic invasions forced the Italians to 
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recognize in Borne their bulwark against the barbarians. Two 
famous family legends grew out of these invasions, which way 
be related here, though tliey belong to a later period. 

In 361 u.c. the Gauls and Homans were encamped on either 
bank of the Arno. A gigantic Gaul stepped forth from the 
ranks and insultingly challenged a Homan knight. , T. Manlius, 
a Homan youth, obtainCMl pei mission from his general to accept 
the challenge, slew the giant, and took from the dead body the 
golden chain {torques) which the barbarian wore around his neck. 
His comrades gave him the surname of Torquatus, which he 
handed down to his descendants. • 

In .‘149, B.c. another distinguished Roman family earned its 
surname from a single combat with a Gaul. Hero again a 
(hillic warrior of gigantic size challei/^ed any one of the 
Romans to single combat. Ilis challenge Avas accepted by 
M. Valerius, upon whose helmet a raven jicrrhcd; and as they 
fought,,the bird flew into the face of the Gaul, striking at him 
with his beak and flapping his wings. Thus Valerius slew the 
Gaul, and was called in consequence “ Corvus,” or tlie “ Raven.” 

Meanwhile, Home, though she had survived the stress of war, 
was again on the verge of a social revolution. Great suifering 


and discontent prevailed. Returning to mined 
homes and ravaged lands, the poor citizens had 
been obliged to borrow money to rebuild their 


Distress of 
the plebeians. 


liouses and cultivate llieir farms. The law of debtor and 


creditor at Home, as wo have already seen, was veiy severe, 
and many unfortunate debtors wei’e carried away to boiuLige. 

Under these circiirastancos, M. Manlius, the ju’c^^erver of the 
Capitol, came forward as the ]»atron of the ])oor. Tliis dis¬ 
tinguished man had been bitterly disaj'pointed in 
his claims to honour and gratitude. While 
Camillns, his personal enemy, who had shariM in none of the 
dangers of the siege, was repeatedly ]’ai‘'e(l to tlu* highest 
hononra of the state, fie, who had saved the Capitol, was lelt 
to languish in a jirivate station. Neglected by his own order, 
Manlius turned to the jdabeians. One day he n*comji/.ed in the 
fomra a soldier who had served with In’in in the field, and whom 
a creditor was carrying away in fetters. Manlius j)c\id his debt 
upon the snot, and s^\ore tiiat, rfis long as he had a single 
pound* he would not allow any Roman to he imprisoned for 
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debt He sold a large part of bis pn)perty, and applied the 
pr^ipeeds to the liberation of his fellow-citizens from bondage. 
Supported now by the plebeians, he came forward as the accuser 
of his own order, and charged them witli appropriating to their 
own use the gold which had been raised to ransom the city 
from the Gauls. The patricians, in return, accused him, as they 
had accused Sp. Cassius, of aspiring to the tyranny. When he 
was brought to trial before the Oomitia of the Centuries, in the 
Campus Martius, he proudly allowed the spoils of thirty warriors 
whom he had slain, the forty military distinctions which be had 
won ill battle and the innumerable scars upon his breast, and 
then, turning towards the Capitol, he prayed the immortal gods 
to remember the man who had saved their temples from 
destruction. After stfeh an appeal his condemnation was im¬ 
possible ; and his enemies therefore contrived to break up the 
assembly. Shortly afterwards he was arraigned on the same 
charges before the Oomitia, at a place without the wullp from 
which the Capitol could be no longer seen. Here he was at 
once condeinne<l, and was hurled from tlie Tarpeian rock. His 
liouse, which was on the Capitol, was razed to tlie ground 
(384 B.C.). 


The death of IVIaiilius, however, was only a temporary check 
to the cause of reform. The agitation was now taken up by 


Lioinian 

Sogations. 


the rich plebeians, who aspired to public office; 
but it was necessary to enlist tlie rank and file of 
their order in the cause by proposing social 


reforms. In 376 0. Licinius Stolo and his kinsman L. 


Sextius, being Tribunes of the Plebs, brought forward three 
laws, which a«e celebrated in history under the name of The 
Liciniax Rogations.* These were— 

I. That in future consuls, and not Military Tribunes, should be 

appointed, and that one of the two consuls must be a 
plebeian. 

II. That no citizen should possess more than 500 jugera f of 

the public land, nor should teed upon the public pastures 
more than 100 head of largo and 500 of small cattle, under 
penalty of a heavy fine. 


* A Rogatio differed from a Lrm, m a BiU. ITom an Act of Parliament. 
A rogatio wae a law eufajimitted to the aseembly of the people, and only became 
a lex when enacted by them, 
t A jugcrum was rather more than half an acre* 
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III. That the interest already paid for borrowed money should 
be deducted from the principal, and that the remainder 
should be repaid in three yearly instalments. 

These great reforms naturally excited the most violent 
opposition, and the patricians induced some of the tribunes 
to i>ut their veto upon the measures of their political 
(olleagues. But Liciiiius and Sextius were not struggle be- 
to be baffled in this way, and they exercised tween the 
tlieir veto by preventing the Comitia Centuriata ©tders. 
from electing any magistrates for the next year. Hence no 
consuls, military tribunes, censors, or quaestors, could be ap¬ 
pointed ; the, tribunes and the acdiles of tlic plebs, who were 
elected by the Concilium Plebis, were the only magistrates in 
tlie state, most of the public business suspended, and all 
the courts were closed. For five years did tliis anarchy con¬ 
tinue. C. Licinius and L. Sextius were lo-clccted annually, and 
prevented the Comitia of the Centuries from a))pointing any 
rnagis(5*ate8. At the end of this time they allowed Military 
Tribunes to be chosen in consequence of a war with the Latins; 
but so far were they from yielding any of their demands, that 
to their former llogations they now added another: That the 
care of the Sibylline books, instead of being entrusted to two 
men {dvvmvin^ both patiicians, should be given to ten men 
{decemvir{)f half of whom should be plebeians. 

Five years more did the struggle last, but the firmness of the 
tribunes at length prevailed. In 367 b.c. the Licinian Boga- 
tions were passed, and L. Sextius was elected 
the first plebeian consul for the next year. But 
the patricians made one last effort to evade the piJbeiaM.* 
law. By the Roman constitution the consuls, 
after being elected by the Comitia Centuriata, required the 
ratification of their imperiura from the Comitia Curiata. The 
patricians, who exercised great influence in this assembly, 
persuaded it to nullify the election of L. Sextius; and they 
had already made Caraillus, the great champion of tlieir order, 
dictator, to support them in their new struggle. But the old 
hero saw that it was too late, and determined to bring about 
a reconciliation between the opposing parties. A compromise 
was effected. The imperinm was conferred upon L. Sextius; 
but t|^ judicial duties were taken away from the consuls, and 
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Farther oon- 
eessions. 


giveu to a new magistrate, called praetor.* Caraillus vowed 
to the goddess Concord a temple for his success. 

The long struggle between the patricisns and plebeians 
was tliUh brought to a virtual close. The patricians still clung 
obstinately to the exclusive privilei;(*s which they 
still }iossessed; but when the plebeians had once 
obj.iino<l a share in the consulship, it was evident 
that their j)articipatioii in the other ottices of the state could 
not be much longer delayed. We may therefore anticif>ate the 
course of events by nairating in this place that the tirst plebeian 
dictator was (\ Marcias Kutiliis, in .lot! that the same man 
was the first* plebeian censor five yeais afterwards pT)! u.c.); 
that till* jaaettu’ship w.is thrown open to the plebeians in .TJ? r.(’. ; 
and that tbe Lex l^gwlnia in 300 u.o., which increased the 
iiiimbcr of tlie ixintitls from four to eight, and that of the 
augurs from four to nine, also enacted that four of the pontiffs 
and five of the .lugurs shoultl be takiai from the plebeians. 

About thirty years after the Licinian Kogations, huother 
important reform, which abiidged still furtlior the privileges of 
the patricians, was etVeeted by the Puulilian 
L vw.s. proposed by the Dictator Q. Publilius 
I*hilo in 3.‘jy n.o. These w’ere— 

I. That the resolutions of the plebs {plebisciia) passed in the 

Concilium Plcbis should he binding on all the Quirites.t 

II. Th at all law s passed at the (*omitia Centiiriata must 

receive the sanction of the patrician members of the senate 
(patrum auctoritah) before and not after their enactment; 
this sanction was soon reduced to a mere formalitv. 

_ fc 

III. That one of the censors must be a ph'beian. 

The first oT thaiO law^s seems to be little more than a re¬ 
enactment of one of the Valeriano-IIoratian Law’s, p.issed after 
Close of the expulsion of the decenn irs; $ but it is 

struggle be- possible that those measures, and even the Ihibli- 
lian Law of 339 merely prov ided facilities 
for hrmging jihhisc'fa before the Coinitia Centu- 
riata, there to be jiassed into law\ It was an enactment of 
the Dictator Q. IIt)rtciisius in 287 n.c. that first gave plebiscita 
the force of leges. In this year the last secession of the 
plebeians took place, and the Lex Houtensia is always 

* Of. p> 31. t ripldniicita omne* (/vintet, teneient, t Se%p. 49 


Fublilian 
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orders. 
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mentioned as the law which gave to plebihcita pas'^ed at the 
Concilium of the Tribes the full power of laws binding upon 
the whole nation. During this period we can also trace the 
growth of a third assembly com))Osed of ]>atriciaiis and plebeians, 
and meeting by tribes [ConUtia Trihuta\ which possessed legis- 
lative and judicial power and elected the low<*r mauistrates.* 
The close of the long struggle between the oiders had loft 
victory with the plebeians. They formed tlie majority of two of 
the sovereign assemhlies 'the Comitni Ceutariata and Tnhuta)^ 
and the whole of the thhd (the Concilium Flehis ); one place 
in the highest magistracies and half the vacancies m the ]>riestly 
colleges were assured them, tlie other places and vacancies 
they might secure. Home wa^ now ncaior a democracy than 
at any other period of her history, for the great power of the 
senate had not yet cast its shadow ovei the state. 

* Sec note on p. 44, 



Temple of Jnpiter CapitoUnnB (from a coin). 




Sanmite warrion (from a mural painting at Pacstum). 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE LATIN AND SAMNITF WARS 367-290 B.C. 

United at home, the Romans were now piepared to cany on 
their foioign wars iMth more vigour But the yeais which 
immediately followed the Liciman Laws were times of great 
sufTeiing A pestilence raged m Rome, which earned off many 
of the most distinguished men, and among others the aged 
Camillus (362 ii c ) The Tiber overflowed its banks, the city 
was shaken earthquakes, and a yawning chasm opened in 
the forum Supeistitious feais were excited and the sooth¬ 
sayers de'clared that the gulf could nevei be filled up except by 
throwing into it that which Rome hold most valuable The 
tale runs that, when evci} one was doubting what the gods 
could mean, a noble youth named IMcttus Curtius came forward, 
and, declaring that Rome possessed nothing so valuable as 
hei biave citi/ens, mounted his steed and leaped into the 
abyss in full armoni, whereupon the earth closed over him 
(362 B c) 

During the next few years t}ie Gauls renewed those inroads, in 
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which Manlius Torquatus and Valerius Corvus gained such glory. 
The lloniaoB steadHy extended their dominion over the southern 
part of Etruria and the country of the Volscians; 
the alliance with the Latin league stood firm, 
and the cities of this league were rapidly be- 
coming mere dependencies of Home, for she 
remodelled their constitutions and treated defection from the 
league as revolt from herself. Fifty yeans had elapsed since the 
capture of the city by the Gauls, and Borne was now strong 
enough to enter into a contest with the most formidable enemy 
which her arms had yet encountered. 

The Bamnites were at the height of their power, and tiie 
contest between them and tlie Homans was virtually for tlie 
supremacy of Italy. The Bamnites, as wie have 
already seen, were a people of Sabellian origin, 
and had emigrated to the countries which they 
inhabited at a compamtively late period. Not contented with 
their mountain-homes, they had, as we saw, overrun the rich 
plains which lay at their feet; already they had become the 
masters of Campania and Lucania, and had spread tliemselves 
almost to the southern extremity of Italy. But the Bamnites of 
Campania and Lucania had in course of time broken off all 
connection with the parent nation, and were sometimes engaged 
in hostilities with the latter. 

It was a contest of this kind that led to the war betw^een the 
Homans and the Bamnites of the Apennines. On the bordei's 
of Campania and Bamnium dwelt a people called 
the Sidicini, who had hitherto preserved their 
independence. Being attacked by the Bamnites, some.^ 
this people implored the assistance of the Cam¬ 
panians, which was readily granted. Thereupon the Ikimuites 
turned their arms against the Campanians, amd, after occupying 
Mount Tifata, which overlooks the city of Capua, tliej" descended 
into the plain, and defeated the Campanians in a pitched battje 
at the very gates of Capua. The Campanians, being shut up 
^vithin the city, now applied for assistance to Rome, and offered 
to place Capua in their hands. The Romans had only a few 
years previously concluded an alliance with the Bamnites; but 
the bait of the richest city and the most fertile soil in Italy was 
irresis^e; and they resolved to comply with the request. Thus 
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began the Samnite Wars, which, with a few intervals of peace, 
lasted fifty-three years. 

First Samnite War, 343-341 b.c. —The Romans commenced 
the war by sending two consular armies against the Samnitos; 
vt #• a •* battle between the rival nations was 

War * fought at the foot of Mount Ganrus, which lies 

about three miles from Cumae. The Samnites 
were defeated with great loss; and it has been justly remarked 
that this battle may be regarded as one of the most memorable 
in history, since it was a kind of omen of the ultimate issue of 
the great contest which had now begun between the Raninites 
and Romans for the sovereignty of Italy. The Romans gained 
two other decisive victories, and both consuls onteied the city 
in triumph. But two causes prevented the Romans from prose¬ 
cuting their success. In the first place, the Roman army, which 
had been wintering in Capna, rose in open mutiny; and the 
poorer plebeians in the city, who were oppressed by debt, left 
Rome and joined the mutineers. In the second plhce, the 
increasing disaffection of the Latins warned the Romans to 
husband their resources for another and more terrible struggle. 
The Romans, therefore, abandoning the Sidiciiii and Campanians, 
concluded a treaty of peace and alliance with the Samnites in 
341 B.C., so that in the great Latin war, which broke out in the 
following year, the Samnites fought on the side of the Romans. 

The Lvtin War, 340-338 b.c. —The increasing power of 
Rome had excited the alarm of the Latin states ; and it became 
evident to them that, though nominally on a 
footing of equality, they were in reality becoming 
Jier subjects. This feeling was confirmed by the 
treaty of alliance' which the Romans had formed with the 
Samniteg. The Latins, therefore, determined to bring matters 
to a crisis, and sent two praetors, who wore their chief magis¬ 
trates, to propose to the Romans that the two nations should 
henceforth form one state, that half of the senate sliould consist 
of Latins, and that one of the two consuls should be chosen 
from Latiura. These requests excited the greatest indignation 
at Rome, and were rejected with the utmost scorn. The senate 
met in the temple of Jupiter, in the Capitol, to receive the Latin 
deputation, and, after hearing their proposals, the consul T. 
Manlius Torquatus, the same who had slain the Gaul in single 
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combat, declared that, if the Republic should be so cowardly 
as to yield to these demands, he would come into the senate- 
house sword in hand, and cut down the first Latin ho saw there. 
The talc goes on to say that in the discussion which followed, 
when botli parties were excited by anger, the Latin praetor 
defied the Roman Jupiter; that thereupon an awful peal of 
thunder shook the building; and that, as the impious man 
hurried down the steps from the temple, he fell from top to 
bottom, and lay there a corpse. 

War was now declared, and the most vigorous efforts were 
made on both sides. Tlie contest was to decide whether Rome 


should become a simple member of the Latin 
league, or the Ijatiiis be subject to Rome. The 
Romans had elected to the consulship two of 


War with the 
Latin league. 


their nipst distinguished men. The patrician consul was, as 
already mentioned, T. Manlius Torquatus; his plebeian colleague 
was P. pecius Mus, who had gained great renown in the recent 
war against the Samnites. Meantime Capua, freed from fears 
of the Samnites, had thrown off* its lialf-hearted allegiance to 


Rome and joined the Latins in their revolt The two consuls 
now marche^ straight on Capua, and the contest was tlius with¬ 
drawn from the territory of Rome and transferred to Campania, 
where the Romans could receive assistance from the neighbour¬ 
ing country of their Samnite allies. 


It was at the river Yeseris near the foot of Mount Vesuvius* 


that the two armies met, and here the battle was fought which 
decided the contest. It was like a civil war. 

The soldiers of the two armies spoke the same 
language, had fought by each other's sides, and Trifaw ntn 
were well known to one another. Under tliesc 
circumstances, the consuls published a proclamation that no 
Roman should engage in single combat uith a«I^tin on pain of 
death. But the son of Torquatus, provoked by the insults of a 
Tusculan officer, accepted his challenge, slew his adversary, and 
carried the bloody spoils in triumph to his fatlier. The consul 
had within him the heart of Brutus; he would not pardon 
this breach of discipline, and ordered the unhappy youth to 
be beheaded by the lictor in the pretence of the assembled 
army. 

In the night before the battle a vision appeared to each 
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coDsul, announcing that the general of one side and the army 
of the other were doomed to destruction. Both agreed that the 
•one whose wing first began to waver should devote himself and 
the atmy of the enemy to the gods of the lower world. Docius 
commanded the left wing; and when it began to ^ve way, he 
resolved to fulfil his vow. Calling the Pontifex Maximus, he 
.repeated after him the form of words by which he devoted 
himself and the army of the enemy to the gods of the dead and 
the mother earth; then leaping upon his horse, he rushed into 
the thickest of the fight, and was slain. The Homans gained a 
signal victory. Scarcely a fourth part of the Latins escaped 
(340 B.C.). 

Yet this victory (decisive as the legend makes it) did not 
•conclude the war. It required another battle fought at Tiifauum 
in the same year to make the llomaub makers of 
Latium and Campania. The war contimred two 
league. years longer, each city confining itself^ to the 

defence of its own walls, and hoping to’'receive 
help from others in case of an attack. But in .338 b.o. all the 
Latins had laid down their arms, and garrisons were placed in 
their towns. The Romans were now absolute maste^ of I^atium, 
jund their first act was to dissolve the league. For this purpose 
not only were all assemblies for political jmrposes forbidden; 
hut separate treaties were made with the separate states, and in 
•order to keep the cities completely isolated, the citizens of one 
town were forbidden to marry or make a legal contract of bargain 
•or sale with another.* Tibur and Praeneste, the two most 
powerful cities of the league, which had taken the most active 
part in the wir, were deprived of a portion of their land, but 
were allowed to retain a nominal independence, pr^erving 
their own laws and rene-wing their treaties {foeoera) with 
Rome. The inhabitants of several other towns, such as Aricia, 
Pedum, and Lanuvium, lost their independence and received 
the full Roman franchise. In Campdnia the private rights 
of citizenship were given to Fundi, Formiac, Cumae, and 
Capua. 

Twelve years elapsed between the subjugation of Latium and 
the commencement of the Second Samnito War. During this 

* According to file Boinui oxpreMkni, the Jw OonuWi and Opmmereii 
were prohibited. 
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time the Roman arms continued to make steady progress. One 
of their most important conquests was that of the Volscian 
town of Privemum in d30 b.c., from which time 
the Volscians, so long the formidable enemies of 
Rome, disappear as an independent nation. The 
extension of the Roman power naturally awakened the joalousyr 
of the Samnitos; and the assistance rendered by'them to the 
Greek cities of Palaeopolis and Ncapolis was the immediate 
occasion of the Second Samnite War. These two cities were 
colonies of the neighbouring Cumae, and were situated only 
five miles from each other. The position of Palaeopolis, or the 
“Old City,” is uncertain; hut Neapolis, or the “New City,’* 
stands on the site of a part of the modem Naples. The 
Romans declared war against the two cities in 827 n.c., and 
sent the Consul Q. Publilius Philo to reduce them to subjection. 
The Greek colonists had previously formed an alliance with 
the Samnltes, and now received powerful Samnite garrisons. 
Puhlilitls encamped between the cities ; and as he did not succeed 
in taking them before his year of office expired, the important 
step was for the first time taken of continuing the consul in his 
command with the title of proconstd. At the beginning of the 
following yeur Palaeopolis surrendered; and with Neapolis was- 
admitted to alliance with Rome on favourable terms. Mean¬ 
while the Romans had declared war against the Samnites. 

Second ob Great Samnite War, 326-304 b.c. —^The Second 
Samnite War lasted twenty-two years, and was by far the most 
important of the three wars which tliis people 
waged with Rome. Daring the first five years 
(326-322 B.C.) the Roman arms were generally 
successful. The Samnites became so dishdhrtened that they 
sued for peace, hut obtained only a trace for a year. It was 
during this period that the well-known quarrel took place 
between L. Papirina Cursor and Q. Fahius Maximus, the two 
most celebrated Roman generals of the time, who constantly 
led the armies of the Republic to victory. In 326 b.c. L. Papirius 
was dictator, and Q. Fahius his Master of the Horse. Recalled 
to Rome by some defect in the auspices, the dictator left the 
army in charge of Fahius, hut with strict orders not to venture 
upon an engagement. Compelled or provoked by the growing 
boldness of the enemy, Fahius attacked and defeated them with 
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•great loss. But this victory was no extenuation for his offence 
in the eyes of the dictator. Papirius hastened back to the 
camp, burning with indignation that his commands had been 
disobeyed, and ordered his lictors to seize Fabius and put him 
to death. The soldiers, whom Fabius had led to victory, rose 
in his defence; and in the night he escaped to Borne, to implore 
the protection of the senate. He was stating the case to the 
Fathers, when Papirius entered the senate-house followed by 
his lictors, and demanded that the offender should be delivered 
up for execution. But the senate, the people, and the aged 
father of* Maximus interceded so strongly for his life, that the 
dictator was obliged to give way, and to grant an ungracious 
pardon. 

The year's truce had not expired when the Samnites again 
took up arms, and for the next seven years (321-315 b.c.) the 
balance of success inclined to their side. This appears to have 
‘been mainly owing to the military abilities of tlieir general C. 
Pontius, who deserves to be ranked among the chief "men of 
antiquity. In the first year of his command he inflicted upon 
the Romans one of the severest blows thev ever sustained in the 

•i 

whole course of th.dr history. 

In 321 n.c. the two consuls, T. Voturius and Sp. Postumius 
marched into Sanmium by the road from Capua to Beneventum. 

Near the town of Caudium they entered tlie cele- 
brated pass called the Caudine Forks (Furculae 
Caudiiiae). It consisted of two narrow defiles or 
* ' gorges, between which was a tolerably spacious 

plain, but shut in on each side by mountains. The Romans, 
tliinking the ^amnites to be far distant, had marched tlirougU 
the fimt pass and ^he plain ; but when they came to the second 
they found it blocked up by works and trunks of trees, so as to 


be quite impassable. Retracing their steps to the pass by which 
they had entered, they found that the enemy had meantime 
taken possession of this also. They were thus blocked up at 
either end, and, after making vain attempts to force their way 
through, were obliged to surrender at discretion. Thus both 
consuls and four legions fell into the hands of the Samnites. 
C. Pontius made a merciful use of his victory. Ho agreed to 
dismiss them in safety upon their promising to restore the 
imeient alliance on equal terms between the two nations, and 
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to give up all the places which they had conquered during the 
war. The consuls and the other superior officers swore to these 
terms in the name oi the Republic, and 600 Roman knigiits 
were given as hostages. The whole Roman army was now 
allowed to depart, and each Roman soldier marched out singly 
under the vokc. 

V 

When the news of this disaster reached Rome, the senate 
refused to ratify the peace, on the ground that an imperator in 
the field had no power to make a sworn treaty 
on behalf of the state; for, according to the 
convenient theory of the senate, this could only ^ ftimiii tf ts 
be done by a fetialis sent from Rome. The two 
consuls and all the officers who had sworn to the peace were 
delivered up as scape-goats ‘to the Saronites; but Pontius 
refused to accept the persons who were thus oftbred, and told 
them, if they wished to nullify the treaty, to send back the army 
to the Ctiudine Forks. Thus Postumius and his companions 
returned to Rome, and the GOO knights were alone left in the 
hands of the Samnites. 

The disaster of Caudium shook the faith of many of the 
Roman allies, and the fortune of war was for some years in 
favour of the Samnites. But in 314 n.c. the 
tide of success again turned, and the decisive 
victory of the consuls in that year opened the 
way into the heart of Samnium. From this time 
tiie Romans were uniformly succcsslul; and it seemed probable 
tliat the war was drawing to a close, when the Etruscans 
created a powerful diversion by declaring war against Rome in 
311 B.c. But, the energy and ability of Q. Fabius Maximus 
averted this new danger. He boldly carrio«l the war into the 
very heart of Etruria, and gained a decisive victory at Perusia 
over the forces of the league. The Samnites also were 
repeatedly defeated; and, after the capture of Bovianum, their 
chief stronghold, they .were compelled to sue for peace. It was 
granted them in 304 b.c., and they were admitted to terms of 
alliance with Rome. 

At the conclusion of the Second Saranite War the Hernicans, 
who had joined the Samnites in 306 b.c., weie reduced to sub¬ 
jection after a brief struggle, and their league was dissolved. 
The Sabelhan tribes (the Marsi, Marmcini, Paeligni, and other 
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nations of Central Italy) entered into a league with the Homans 


on equal terms. Thus, in 300 u.c., the power of Home seemed 


Dissolution of 
the Hemioan 
leagne. 


firmly established in Central Italy. But this very 
power awakened the jealousy of the surrounding 
nations, and the Samuites exerted themselves to 
form a new and formidable coalition. The Etrus¬ 


cans and Umbrians agreed to make war against Homo, and 
called in the asMstance of the Senonian Gauls. 


Third Samsite War, 298-290 n.r.—As soon as the Etruscans 
and Umbrians were engaged with Rome, the Samnites fiivaded 
Lucauia. The Lucanians invoked the assistance 
nard Banmite Romans, who forthwith declared war against 

the Sainnites. The Hepublic had now to contend 
at one and the same time against the Etruscans, Umbrians, 
Gauls, and Samnites; but she carried on the struggle with the 
utmost energy, attacking the Etruscans, Umbrians, and Gauls 
in the north, and the Samnites in the south. 

At length, in 295 b.c., the Samnites joined their confederates 
in Umbria. In this country, near the town of Sentinum, a 


Final victory 
of Soma 


desperate battle was fought, which decided the 
fortune of the war. The two Homan consuls were 
the aged Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Decius Mus, 


son of the consul who had sacrificed his life at the battle of Vescris 


(p. 68). The victory was long doubtful. The wing commanded 
by Decius was giving way before the terrible onset of the Gauls, 
when he determined to imitate the example of his father, and 
to devote himself and the enemy to destruction. His death 
gave fresh courage to his men, and Fabius gained a complete 
and decisive victory. * GelHus Egnatius, tlie Samnite general, 
who had taken the most active part in forming the coalition, was 
slain. But, thoi^h the league t^as thus broken up, the Samnites 
continued the struggle for five years longer. During this period 
a C. Pontius, perhaps the very general who had defeated the 
Homans at the Caudine Forks tweiity-^even years before, or 
possibly his son, appears as the leader of the Samnites, but he 
was defeated by Q. Fabius Maximus with great loss and taken 
prisoner. Being carried to Home, he was put to death as the 
triumphal car of the victor ascended the Capitol (292 
This shameful act has been justly branded as one of the greatest 


* See p. IBS. 
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stains on the Roman annals. Two years afterwards the Sam- 
nites were unable to continue any longer the hopeless struggle, 
and were forced to renew their league Rome (290 b.c.). 
^The complete incorporation of the conquered nation was not 
desired. For the issue of the Latin and Hainnite wars had 
given Rome all "that she wished. It had enabled her to effect 
the dissolution of the two leagues, to control the Campanian 
coast, and to reduce to impotence the only rival who could 
dispute |ier sway in the peninsula. 



CoId of Pyrrhua. 


CHAPTER IX. 

FROM THE CONCLUSIOV OF THE SAMNITE WAR TO THE SUBJUGA¬ 
TION or ITALY. 290-265 b.c. 

Tf:N years elai)se(l from tbe conclusion of the Third Samnite 
War to the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy. Duriiii^ this time the 
Etruscans and frauls renewed the war in the north, htit were 
defeated with jrreat slauj'hter near the lake Vadimo {Vadimmiis 
hicm), in Etruria. This decisive battle appears to have completely 
crushed the EtrUvScan power; and it intlicted so severe a blow 
upon the Gauls that wo hear no more of their ravages for the 
next sixtv vears. 

The exten^'ion of the Roman dominion in the south of the 
peninsula had brought the state into connection with the Greek 
cities, which at one period were so numerous and 
OrMk oitieB * rt>werful as to give to this part of Italy the name 
of Magna Graecia.*" Many of these cities had now 
fallen into deqj^y through internal dissensions and the conquests 
of the Lucanians*and other Sabellian tribes; but Tarentum, 
originally a Lacedaemonian colony, still maintained her former 
power and sjdendour, and, jealous of the progress of the Roman 
arms in the south of Italy, had secretly instigated the Etruscans 
and Lucanians to form a new coalitiorw against Home. Rut it 
was assistance rendered to the Greek citv of Thurii which 

•r 

brought Rome into immediate conflict with tbe Tarentines. 
Attacked by the Lucanians, Thurii applied to Rome for aid, and 
the Consul C. Fabricius not only relieved the city, but defeated 
the Lucanians and their allies in several engagements (282 B.C.). 

* See p. 7. 
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Upon the departure of Fabricit^, a Roman garrison was left in 
Thurii. The easiest mode now of maintaining commiuiication 
between Rome and this garrison was by sea; this, however, was 
virtually forbidden by a treaty which the Homans had made 
with Tarentum many years before, in which it was stipulated 
that no Roman ships of war should pass the Lacinian promontory. 
But circumstances were nqw changed, and the senate deter¬ 
mined that their vessels should no longer be debarred from the 
gulf of Tarentum. There was a small squadron of ten ships in 
those seas under the command of L. Valerius; and one day 
when the Tarentines were assembled in the theatre, which 
looked over the sea, they saw the Roman squadron sailing 
towards their harbour. This open violation of the treaty roused 
the fury of the people, and, urged on by the vehement eloquence 
of a demagogue, they rushed down to the harbour, quickly 
manned some ships, and gained an easy victor}' over the small 
Roman squadron. Only half made their escape, four were sunk, 
o )e taken, and Valerius himself killed. After this the Taren- 
tines marched againsi Thurii, compelled the inhabitants to 
dismiss the Roman garrison, and then plundered the town. 

The senate sent ati embassy to Tarentum to complain of these 


outrages and to demand satisfaction. L. Postumius, who was at 


the head of the embassy, was introduced with his 
colleagues into the theatre, to state to the as¬ 
sembled people the demands of the Roman senate. 
He began to address tliera in Greek, but his mis- 


War declared 
with Taren- 
tum. 


takes in the language were received with peals of laughter 


from the tliougbtless mob. Unable to obtain a hearing, much 
less an answer, Postumius was leaving the theatre when a 
drunken buffoon rushed up to him and suHied his wliite robe. 
The whole theatre rang with shouts of laughter and clapping of 


hands, which became louder and louder, when Postumius held 
up his sullied robe and showed it to the people. Laugh on 
now,” he cried, “ but this robe shall be washed in torrents of 


yous blood.” 

War was now inevitable. The luxurious Tarentines sent an 


embassy to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, begging him, - . , . 
in the name of all the Italian Greeks, to cross 
over into Italy in order to conduct the war against 
the Romans. They told him that they only wanted a general, 
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and that all the nations of Southern Italy would flock to his 
standard. Pyrrhus, whose ambition soared beyond the limits of 
his poverty-stricken kingdom of Epirus, readily listeAed to the 
otFer. The conquest of Italy might lead to the sovereignty of 
Sicily and perhaps of Africa, and to the founding of a groat 
Hellenic kingdom in the West. But as he would not tnist the 
success of his enterprise to the v^ilour and fidelity of Italian 
troops, he began to make preparations to carry over a powerful 
army. Meantime he sent Milo, one of his generals, with a 
detachment of 30tX) men to garrison the citadel of Ttirentura. 
Pyrrhus himself crossed over from Kj)iius towards the end of 
281 B.C., taking with him 20,000 foot, 3000 horsejp and twenty 
elephants. 

Upon reaching Tarentum, he began to make preparations tO' 
carry on the war with activity. The Tarentines soon found 
they had obtained a master rather than an ally. He shut up 
the theatre and all other public places, and compelled their 
men to serve in his ranks. Notwithstanding all hie 
, the Romans were first in the field. The Consul M. 
Valerius Laevinus marched into Lucania; but as the aimy of 
Pyrrhus was inferior to that of the Romans, he attempted to 
gain time by negotiation, in order that he might be joined by his 
Italian allies, lie accordingly wrote to the consul, offering to 
arbitrate between Rome and the Italian states; but Laevinus 
bluntly told him to mind his own bu’-iness and retire to Epirus. 

Fearing to remain inactive any longer, although he was not 
yet joined by hie allies, IVrrhus marched out against the Romans 


youn^ 

activity 


Battle near 
Eeraolea. 


with his own troops and the Tarentines. He took 
up his position between the towns of I’andoeia 
and •Heraclea, on the river Siris. The Romans, 


who were encamped on ‘the other side of the river, were the 
first to begin the battle. They crossed the river, and were 


immediately attacked by the cavalry of Pyrrhus, who led them 
to the charge in per*'On, and distinguished himself, as usual, 
by the most daring acts of valour. The l^lomans, however, 
bravely sustained the attack; ^nd Pyrrhus, finding that hie 
cavalry could not decide the day, ordered his infantry to advance. 
The battle was still contested most furiously: seven times did 
tlic legions and the phalanx meet; and it was not till Pyrrhus 
brought forward his elephants, which bore down everything 
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before them, that the Hom&ns took to flight, leaving their camp 
to the conaueror (280 J> c.). 

This battle taught Pyrrfias the difficulty of the enterprise he 
had undertaken. Before the engagement, when he saw the 
Homans forming their line as they crossed the river, he said to 
hib officers, **in war, at any rate, these barbarians are not 
barbarous; and afterwards, us he saw tlie Homan dead lying 
upon the field with all their wounds in front, he exclaimed, K 
these were my soldiers, or if I were their general, we should 
conquer%ie world.'’ And, though his lobs had been inferior to 
that of the Romans, still so large a number of his officers and 
best troops had fallen, that he said, “Another such victory, 
and I must return to Epirus alone.” He therefore resolved to 
avail himself of this victory to conclude, if possible, an advan¬ 
tageous peace. He sent his minister Cineas to Romo, with the 
proposal that the Romans should recognize the independence of 
the Greeks in Italy, restore to the Samnites, Lucanians, Apulians, 
and Bruttians all the possessions which they had lost in wai^and 
make peace with himself and the Tarentines. He promised, if 
peace was concluded on these terms, to return all the Roman 
prisoners without ransom. 

Cineas, whose persuasive eloquence was said to have won 
more towns for Pyrrhus than his arms, neglected no means to 
induce the Romans to accept these terras. The 
prospects of the Republic seemed so dark and 
threatening, that many members of the senate ' 
thought it would be more prudent to comply with the demands 
of the king; and this party would probably have carried the day 
had it not been for the patriotic speech of the aged Ap. 
Claudius Caecus, He denounced the idea of a peace with a 
victorious foe, and stimulated the senate to make the proud 
reply (now heard for the first time) that Rome*never negotiated 
with an enemy on Italian soil. 

Cineas returned to Pyrrhus, and told him he must hope for 

nothing from negotiation, that the city was like a temple of 

the gods, and the senate an assembly of kings. 

Pyrrhus now advanced bv rapid marchcb towards 
- * . inarohei on 

Rome, ravaging the country as he went along, 

and without encountering any serious opposition. 

He at length arrived at Anagnia, in the country of the Hemicans. 
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Another march would have brought him within sight of the 
walls of Rome; but at this moment ho learnt that peace was 
concluded with the Etruscans, and that the other consul had 
r0urned with his array to Rome. All hope of compelling the 
Romans to accept the peace was now gone, and he therefore 
resolved to retreat. He retired slowly into Campania, and from 
thence withdrew into winter quarters at Tarentum. 

As soon as the armies were quartered for the winter, the 
Romans sent an embassy to Pyrrhus to negotiate the ransom 
or exchange of prisoners. The ambassadbrs were 
received by Pyrrhus in the most distinguished 
manner; and his interviews with C. Fabricius, who was at the 
head of the embassy, form one of the most famous stories in 
Roman history. Fabricius Avas a fine specimen of the sturdy 
Roman character. He cultivated his farm with his own hands, 
and, like his contemporary Curius, was celebrated for his incor¬ 
ruptible integrity. The king attempted in vain to work upon 
his cupidity and his fears. He steadily refused the large sums 
of ml^ney offered by Pyrrhus; and when an elephant, concealed 
behind him by a curtain, waved his trunk over his head, Fabricius 
remained unmoved. Such respect did his conduct inspire, that 
Pyrrhus attempted to persuade him to enter into his service and 
accompany him to Greece. The object of the embassy failed. 
The king refused to exchange the prisoners; but to show them 
his trust in their honour, he allowed them to go to Rome in 
order to celebrate the Saturnalia, stipulating that they were to 
return to Tarentum if the senate would not accept the terms 
which he had previously offered through Cineas. The senate 
remained firm ^ their resolve, and all the prisoners returned 
to Pyrrhus, the piifiishment of death having been denounced 
against those who should remain in the city. 

In the following yctir (279 b.c.) the war was renewed, and 
a battle was fought near Asculum. The Romans fied to their 
camp, which was so nearcto the field of battle 
that not more than 6000 fell, while P.vnhus lost 
more than half this number. The victory yielded 
Pyrrhus little or no advantage, and he was obliged to retire to 
’Tarentum for the winter without effecting anything more during 
tlie campaign. In the last battle, as well as in the former, the 
brunt of the action' had fallen almost exclusively upon his Greek 
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troops; and tlie state of Greece, which this year was overran 
by the Gauls, made it hopeless for him to expect any reinforce¬ 
ments from Epirus. He was therefore unwilling to hazard his 
surviving Greeks in another campaign with tlic Homans, and 
accordingly lent a ready ear to the invitations of the Greeks in 
Sicily, who begged him to come to their assistance against the 
Carthaginians. It was necessary, however, first to suspend 
hostilities with the Homans, and to find a fair pretext for bring¬ 
ing the war to a conclusion. This was afforded at tlie beginning 
of the following year (278 n.c.) by one of the servants of Pyrrhus 
deserting to the Homans, and proposing to the consuls to poison 
his master. They sent back the deserter to the king, saying 
that they abhorred a victory gained by treason. Thereupon 
Pyrrhus, to show his gratitude, sent Ciiieas to Horne with all 
the Roman prisoners without ransom and without conditions; 
he made fresh proposals for peace, but Home was now ifi 
alliance with Carthage, and could not make terms with the 
king. t 

But the safety of Syracuse was at stake, and, in spite of*the 
protection which he owed to his Italian allies, Pyrrhus left Milo 
with part of his troops in possession of Tarentura, 
and crossed over into Sicily. Ho remained there 
upwards of two years. At first he met with 
brilliant success, and deprived the Carthaginians 
of a great part of the island, although he failed to dislodge th4m 
from the impregnable fortress of Lilybaeum. Ho had built a 
fleet, communications were kept up between Syracuse and 
Tarentum, and everything seemed to favour his designs. But 
Pyrrhus ruled the Sicilians as though they were his own Epirote 
peasants, and the Greeks, unaccustomed to sh'ong government, 
now began to form cabals and plots against him. 

This led to retaliation on his part, and he «oon became as 
anxious to abandon the island as he had been before to leave 
Italy. Accordingly, wh#n his Italian allies again ^ 

begged him to come to their assistance, he readilv to Italy, 
complied with their request, and arrived in Italy 
in the autumn of 276 b.c. His troops were now almost the same 
in number as when he first landed in Italy, but very different in 
quality. The faithful Epirots liad for the most part fallen, and 
his present soldiers consisted cliiefiy of mercenaries whom he 
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had levied in Italy. One of hie first operations was the recovery 
of Locri, which had revolted to the Bomans; and, as he here 
found himself in great difficulties for want of money to pay his 
troops, he was induced to take possession of the treasures of the 
temple of Persephone in that town; but the ships conveying 
the money were wrecked. This circumstance deeply affected the 
mind of Pyrrhus; he ordered the treasures which were saved 
to be restored to the temple, and from this time became haunted 
by the idea that the wrath of Persephone was pursuing him and 
^ dragging him down to ruin. 

The following year (275 n.c.) closed the career of Pjrrrhus in 
Italy. The Consul M'. Curius marched into Samnium, and his 
colleague into Lucania. Pyrrhus advanced against 

Bwevratum encamped in the neighbourhood 

of Beneventum, and resolved to fight with him 
before he was joined by his colleague. As Curius, not wishing 
to risk a battle with his own army alone, declined to leave his 
camp, PyrrHUs planned a night-attack. But he miscalculated 
the time and the distance; the torches burnt out, the men missed 
their way, and it was alrea<ly broad daylight when he reached 
the heights above the Bomon camp. Still, their arrival was 
quite unexpected; but as a battle was now inevitable, Curius led 
out his men. The troops of Pyrrhus, exhausted by fatigue, were 
easily put to the rout; two elephants were killed and eight more 
ta^cn. Encouraged by this success, Curius no longer hesitated 
to meet the king in the open plain, and gained a decisive 
victory. Pyrrhus anived at Tarentiim with only a few horse¬ 
men. Shortly afterwards he crossed over to Greece, leaving 
Milo with a ggin'ison at Tarentum. Two years afterwards he 
perished in an atffick upon Argos, inglorionsly slain by a tile 
burled by a woman from the roof of a house. 

The departure of Pyrrhus left the Lncanians and other Italian 
tribes exposed to the full power of Rome. They nevertlieless 
continued the hopeless struggle a little longer; 
Itwe^ltaly Tarentum fell, and in a few 

years afterwards every nation in Italy, to the 
flouth of the Macra and the Rubicon, owned the supremacy of 
l^omc. She had now become the first power of the Western, 
and one of the first powers in the ancient, world. The 
defeat of Pyrrhus attracted tlie attention of the nations of 
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the East; and in 273 b.o. Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
sent an embassy to Home, and concluded a treaty with the 
^Bepublic. 

But Rome did not mean to rule as a mistress oTer the subject 
cities of Italy. Empire was still far from her thoughts, and,> 
though she continued the policy adopted on the 
dissolution of the Latin league, destroyed the JrSaly 
existing confederations and isolated the cities from 
one another, yet she granted them the rights of self-government, 
and, where possible, incorporated th^ more or less completely 
with herself. The population of Italy was divided into three 
broad classes—Cfvea Itomanij inhabitants of niunicijna, and Sodi. 

I. Gives Romani, or Roman Citizens.— These consisted : (1) 
Of the citizens of the thirty-three tribes into which the Roman 
territory was now divided, and which extended north of the 
Tiber a little beyond Veii, and southvrards as far as the Liris; 
though even in this district there were some towns, such as 
Tibur and Praenest^, which did not possess the Roman franchise. 
(2) Of the citizens of Roman colonies planted in difterent parts 
of Italy. (3) Of the citizens of municipal towuis upon whom 
the Roman franchise was conferred. 

II. The municipia were towns to which the Roman citizen¬ 
ship without the right of voting {civitas shie auffragio) or of 
holding office had been given. They possessed, therefore, the 
rights of trade and intermarnage witli Rome (jus conuhii et 
commercii), 

III. The Socu were divided into the two classes of (1) the 
Latins, or cities of the Latin name; and (2) the free and allied 
communities. 

(1) The term Latini was applied to the colbnics founded by 
Rome which did not enjoy the rights of Roman citizenship, and 
which stood almost in the same position w'ith regard to the 
Roman state as had been formerly occupied by the cities of tlie 
‘ Latin league. The name originated at a period when colonies 
were actually sent out in common by the Romans and Latins, 
but similar colonies continued to be founded by the Romans 
alone long after the extinction of the Latin league. These 
colonists possessed privileges in private and public law. 1^ 
private law they had the right of trade (Jus commercii), and’ 
c^uld sue and be' sued in Roman courts. Their distinctive 
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public right was capacity for acquiriug Homan citizenship. The 
citizen of any Latin colony might emigrate to Home, and 
be enrolled and give his vote in one of the Homan tribesi^ 
But after 2G7 b.c. this right of exile {jus exsulandi) was 
abolished and replaced by the later Latin right which gave full 
citizenship to any one who had held a magistracy in his native 
town. 

(2) The free and allied cities {civitates liberae or foederatae) 
included the rest of Italy. Home had either formed a treaty 
{foedus) with, or given a charter {fex data) to, each of these 
cities; and this treaty or charter determined its rights and 
duties. The relation of all the Italian cities to Home was that 


of a very close military alliance. Contingents of men were 
drawn from most of the states, and requisitions for 8hi[)s of war 
were made from the Greek cities in the south. 

The political changes in Home itself, from the time of the 
Latin wars, have been already in great part anticipated. Appius 
Claudius, afterwards named Caecus, or the Blind, 
Votes of the introduced a dangerous innovation in the con- 
arUsans. stitution during the Second Samnite War. Slavery 
existed at Rome, as among the other nations of 
antiquity; and as many slaves, from various causes, acquired their 
liberty, there gradually sprung up at Home a large and, in many 
cases, indigent population of servile origin. These frcednien, 
whose interests became merged in those of the class of landless 
citizens and artisans, were enrolled only in the four city-tribes, so 
that, however numerous they might beco»ne, they could influence 
only the votes of four tribes. Appius Chindius, in his censorship 
(312 B.C.), wlisn making out the lists of citizens, allowed the 
freedmen and lainlless citizens to enrol themselves in any tribe 
they pleased; but this dangerous innovation was abolished by 
the Censors Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Decius Mus (304 b.c.), 
who restored these classes to the four city-tribes. Trie censor¬ 
ship of Appius is, however, memorable for the great public works 
which he executed. He made the great military road called 
the Appian Way (Via Appia), leading from Home to Capua, a 
distance of 120 miles, which long afterwards was continued 


across the Apennines to Briindusiuro. He also executed the 
first of the great aqueducts (Aqua Appia) which supplied Home 
with such an abundance of water. ^ 
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This period is also remarkable for the growth of a class of 
lawyers who were no longer members of the sacred guilds. 

' Cn. Flavius, the son of a freedman, and secre¬ 
tary to Appius Claudius, divulged the forms and 
times to be observed in legal proceedings. These 
had formerly been the monopoly of the priestly 
colleges; but Flavius, having become acquainted with these 
secrets by means of his patron, published in a book a list of the 
formularies to be observed in the several kinds of actions, and 
also set up in the forum a whited tablet containing a list of all 
the days on which the courts could be held. His action was 
a prelude to the final divorce of Roman law from the trammela 
of the jus'pontijicium* 
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CHAPTER X. 

( 

THE FIRST PUNIC WAR. 264-241 B.C. 

Rome, now the mistress;, ^ns also the protectress of Italy, and- 
the defence of her Italian dependencies necessarily entailed on 

Carikam ® arduous struggle with Carthage, 

the undisputed mistress of the western waters of 
the Mediterranean. This great and powerful city was founded 
by Jhe Phoenicians'" of Tyr^ in 825 b.c., according to tiie 
common chronology. Its inhabitants were consequently a 

* Tbe PboenicianB wen called by the Latlne Pomi, wheiwe the a4JeGti?a. 
puniam^f like mtmtre from moenia, aod punire from poena. 
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'brantsh of the Semitic race, to which the Hebrews also belonged. 
Carthage rose to greatness by her commerce, and gradually 
extended her empire over the whole of the north of Africa, from 
the Straits of Hercules to the borders of Gyrene. Her Libyan 
subjects she treated with extreme harshness, and hence they 
were always ready to revolt against ^r so soon as a foreign 
enemy appeared upon her soil. 

The two chief magistrates at Carthage were elected annually 
out of a few of the wealthiest families, and were called Suffetes.* 
There was a senate of large numbers; but its power was inferior 
to that of a smaller council of 104, which was created to control 
the authority of the "generals, and which, hy the exercise of its 
iudicial power, held an almost sovereign position. The ossembl}’' 
of the people was sometimes consulted, but the government was 
practically an oligarchy; and a few old, rich, and powerful 
families divided among themselves the great offices of state. 
All power was acquired by commercial wealth, as all policy was 
subservient to commercial motives. 

The mercantile had also crushed the military spirit, and in 
her foreign wars Carthage depended upon mercenary troops, 
which her great wealth enabled her to procure in 
abundance from Spain, Italy, and Greece, as well 
as from Libya. Sardinia and Corsica were among ^ 

her earliest conquests, and her most cherished 
object was the possession of Sicily. The Phoenician colonies 
in this island came under her dominion as the power of Tyre 
declined; and having thus obtained a firm footing in Sicily, 
she carried on a long struggle for supremacy with the Greek 
cities. It was here that she came into cont|ict with the Homan 
arms. The relations of Rome and Carthage had hitherto been 
peaceful, and a treaty, concluded between the ,two states in the 
first years of the Roman Republic, had been renewed more than 
once. But the extension of Roman dominion had excited the 
jealousy of Carthago ; It was evident that a struggle was not far 
distant, and Pyrrhus could not help exclaiming, as he quitted 
Sicily, How fine a battle-field are we leaving to the Romans 
and Carthaginians!" 

The cit^r of Messana, situated on the straits which divide 
,^icily from Italy, was occupied at this time hy the Mamertini* 
* FroUably tbe Mn« u tbe Hebrew i/kefeMiSi l.e. Judge*. 
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They were a body of Campanian mercenaries, chiefly of Sabellian 
origin, who had served under Agathocles, and after the death 
of that tyrant (289 b.c.) were marched to Mes- 
aid order to be transported to Italy. Being 

Irom hospitably received within the cit 3 % they suddenly 

rose against the inhabitants, massacred the 
male population, and made themselves masters of their wives 
and property. They now took the name of Mamertini, or 
Children of Mars,” from Hamers, a Sabellian name for that 
deitj'. The}^ rapidly extended their power over a considerable 
portion of the north of Sicily, and were formidable enemies to 
Syracuse. Hiero, having become king of S^Tacuse, determined 
to destroy this nest of robbers, advanced against them with a 
large army, defeated them in battle, and shut them up within 
Messana. The Mameitines were obliged to look out for help; 
one party wished to appeal to the Carthaginians, and the other 
to invoke tlie assistance of Borne. The latter ultimately pre¬ 
vailed, and an embassy was sent to implore immediate aid. 
The temptation was strong, for the occupation of Messana by a 
Caithaginian garrison might prove dangerous to the tranquillity 
of Italy. Still the senate hesitated; for only six years before 
Hiero had assisted the Homans in punishing the Campanian 
mercenaries, who had seized Hhegium in the same wa}' as the 
Mamertines had made themselves masters of Messana. Bui, 
though the senate hesitated, the popular assembly, to whom the 
question was referred, showed no such scruples; it eagerly voted 
that the Mamertines should be assisted: in other words, that the 
Carthaginians should not be allowed to obtain possession of 
Messana; and th#decisive step was taken which launched Rome 
on her career of conquest beyond the limits of Italy. 

The Consul App. Claudius, the son of the blind censor, 
was to lead an army into Sicily. But during this delay the 
Oeoupation Carthaginian party in Messana h.'-d obtained the 
' of Mootana. ascendency, and Hanno, wTtli a Carthaginian garri- 
War with son, had been admitted into the citadel. Hiero 
(Jarthago. concluded peace with the Mamertines through 

the mediation of the Carthaginians, so that there was no longer 
even a pretext for the interference of the Homans. But a legate 
of tlie Consul App. Claudius, having crossed to Sicily, persuade^ 
the Mamertines to expel the Carthaginiau garrison. Hiero and 
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the Carthaginians now proceeded to lay siege to Messana by sea 
and land, and the Romans no longer hesitated to declare war 
against Carthage. Such was the commencement of the First 
Funic War (264 B.C.). 

The Carthaginians commanded the sea with a powerful fleet, 
while the Romans had no ships of war worthy of the name. 
But the Consul App. Claudius, having contrived to elude the 
Carthaginian squadron, landed near the town of Messana, and 
defeated in succession the forces of Syracuse and Carthage. In 
the following year (263) the Romans followed up their success 
against Hiero. The two consuls advanced to the walls of 
Syracuse, ravaging the territory of the city and capturing many 
of its dependent towns. The king became alarmed at the 
success of the Romans; and thinking that they would prove 
more powerful than the Carthaginians, he concluded a peace 
with Homo. From this time till his death, a period of nearly fifty 
years, Hiero remained the firm and steadfast ally of the Romans. 

The Romans, now freed from the hostility of Syracuse, laid 
siege to Agrigentum, the second of the Greek cities in Sicily, 
which was now held by the flower of the Car¬ 
thaginian troops. They blockaded the town, but 
their supplies were in turn cut off by the Fhoe- 
iiician fleet, and the distress on both sides was great. At length 
a battle was fought, and the Romans, gaining a decisive victory 
over the Carthaginian army which had been sent to raise the 
siege, obtained possession of the town (262 b.c.). 

The first three years of the war had already made the Romans 
masters of the greater part of Sicily. But the coasts of Italy 
were exposed to the ravages of the Carthaginian 
fleet, and the Romans saw that they coulcf not ” 

hope to bring the war to a successful termination 
so long as Carthage was mistress of the sea. To form a fleet in 
the ancient world was not the undertaking it is for a modern 
nation. It required a eommand of men, money, and materials— 
all of which Rome now possessed in abundance; for seaman¬ 
ship, which is a thing of gnadual growth, was, in the coasting 
voyages of the time, a secondary consideration. The first 
necessity was to build ships of a heavier kind than the few 
triremes of which the Roman navy was composed; a Cartha¬ 
ginian quinquereme, which had been wrecked upon ^e coast of 
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Italy, served as a model. In the short space of sixty days from 
the time the trees 'were felled, 130 ships were launched, and 
while the ships were building, the rowers were trained on 
scaffolds placed upon the land like benches of ships at sea. As 
we may imagine, the sea-going power of these Homan ships was 
contemptible; all that they could boast was weight and* size. 

In the fifth year of the war (260 b.c.) one of the consuls, 
On. Cornelius, first put to sea with only seventeen vessels, but 
was surprised near Lipara, and taken prisoner, with the whole of 
his 8<juadron. His colleague, C. Duilius, now took the command 

of the rest of the fleet. He saw' 
that the only means of conJ^ner- 
ing the Carthaginians by sea 
was to deprive them of all the 
advantages of manoeuvring, and 
to take their ships by boarding* 
For this purpose every ship was 
provided with a boarding- 
bridge, thirty-six feet in length, 
which was pulled up by a rope 
and fastened to a mast in the 
fore part of the ship. As soon 
as an enemy's ship came near 
enough, the rope was loosened, 
tlie bridge fell down, and became 
fastened by means of an iron 
spike in its under side. The 
boarders then poured down the 
bridge into the enemy’s ship. 

Thus prepared, Duiliu? boldly 
sailed out to meet the fleet of 
the enemy. He found them off 
the Sicilian coast, near Mylae. 
The CailhaginlanB hasten^ to 
the fight as if to a triumph, 
but their ships were rapidly seized by the boarding-bridges, 
and when it came to a close fight their crews 
were no match for the veteran soldiers of Borne. 

^ ’ The victory of Duilius was complete. Thirty-one 

of the enemy's ships were taken, and fourteen destroyed ^ the 
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rest only saved themselves by an ignominious flight. On his 
return to Rome, Dnilins celebrated a magnificent triumph. 
Public honours were conferred upon him*; he was to be escorted 
home in the evening from banquets by the light of torches and 
the sound of the flute, and a column adorned with the beaks of 
the conquered ships, and thence called the Columua Rostrata, 
was set up in the forum.* 

For the next few years the war languished, and nothing of 
importance was effected on either side; but in the ninth year 
of the struggle (256 jb.c.) the Romans resolved by 
strenuous exertions to bring it to an end. They 
therefore made preparations for invading Africa 
with a great force. The two consuls, M. Atilius Regulus and 
L. Manlius, set sail with 330 ships, took the legions on board in 
Sicily, and then put out to sea in order to cross over to Africa. 
The Carthaginian fleet, consisting of 350 ships, met them near 
Ecnomus, on the southern coast of Sicily. Never, perhaps, had 
the ancient world seen a battle in which such numbers were 
engaged. The boarding-bridges of the Romans again annihilated 
all the advantages of maritime skill. Their victory was decisive. 
They lost only twenty-four ships, while tliey destroyed twenty- 
four of the enemy’s vessels, and took sixty-four with all their 
crews. The passage to Africa was now clear; and the remainder 
of the Cartliaginian fleet hastened home to defend the capital. 
The Romans landed near the town of Cliipea or Aspis, which 
they took, and there established their head-quarters. From 
thence they laid waste the Carthaginian territory with fire 
and sword, and collected an immense booty from the defence¬ 
less country. On the approach of winter, Manlius, one of the 
consuls, by order of the senate, returned to iRome with half of 
the army; while Regulus remained with the other half to prose¬ 
cute the war. He carried on his operations with the utmost 
vigour, and was greatly assisted by the incompetency of the 
Carthaginian generals. * The enemy had collected a considerable 
force; but the Carthaginian generals avoided the plains, where 
their cavalry and elephants would have given them an advantage 
over the Roman army, and withdrew into the mountains. There 
they were attacked by Regulus, and utterly defeated with great 

* The Inscription upon this column, or at aaj rate a very anelent ooDy of it* 
Is still preserved In tlie Capltoline Museum at Rome. 
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loss: 15,000 men were killed in battle, and 5000 men, with 
eighteen elephants, were taken. The vanquished troops re¬ 
tired within the walls of Carthage; Begulus now overran the 
country without opposition, and began to plan the siege of the 
capital. Amongst other towns that fell into his power was 
Ton b, which was at the distance of only twenty miles from 
Carthage, The Numidians took the opportunity of recovering 
their independence, and their roving bands completed the devas¬ 
tation of the country. The Carthaginians in despair sent a 
herald to Regulus to solicit peace. But the Roman general, 
intoxicated with <;ucces8, would only grant it on such intolerable 
terms that the Carthaginians resolved to continue tlie war, and 
hold out to the last. 

In the midst of their distress and alarm, succour came to 
them from an unexpected quarter. Among the Greek roer- 
Defeat of Eo- cenaries who had lately arrived at Carthage was 
g^us. Loss O' Lacedaemonian of the name of Xaiithippus. 
ofBoman He emphasized the folly of lurking in the liills 
fleets. forests; and he inspired such confidence in 

the government, that he was placed at the head of their troops. 
Rel>ing on his 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants, Xaiithippus 
boldly marched into the open country to meet the enemy. 
Regulus, without even attempting to secure his retreat, readily 
accepted battle; but it ended in his total overthrow; 30,000 
Romans were slain: scarcely 2000 escaped to Clupea, and 
Begulus himself with .500 more was taken prihoner ^^255 

Another disaster awaited the Romans in this year. Their 
fleet, which had been sent to Africa to cairy off the lemains of 
the army of Begulus, had not only succeeded in thefr object, 
but had gained a victory over the Carthaginian fleet. They 
were returning home when they were overtaken off Caraarina, 
in Sicily, by a fearful storm. Nearly the entire fleet was 
destroyed, and the coast was strewn for miles with wrecks and 
corpses. ■ 

The Romans, with undiminished energy, immediately set to 
work to build a new fleet, and in less than three months 220 
ships were ready for sea. But the same fate awaited them. In 
253 H.c. the consuls had ravaged the coasts of Africa, but on 
theii return were again surprised by a fearful storm off Cape 
Tolinurus. A hundred and fifty ships were wrecked. This 
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blow, coming bo soon after the other, damped the courage even 
of the Boman senate; it determined not to rebuild the fleet, 
and to keep only sixty ships for the defence of the coast of Italy 
and the protection of the transports. 

The war was now confined to Sicily, but since tlie defeat of 
Begulus the Boroan soldiers had been so greatly alarmed by the 
elephants, that their generals did not venture on 
attack. At length, in 250 b.c., the Roman pro- 
consul, L Metellus, accepted battle under the 
walls of Panormus, and gained a decisive victory. The Car¬ 
thaginians lost 20,000 men; thirteen of their generals adorned 
the triumph of Metellus; and 104 elephants were also led in the 
triumphal procession. This was the most important battle that 
had been yet fought in Sicily, and had a decisive influence upon 
the issue of the contest. It so raised the spirits of the Romans 
that they determined once more to build a fleet of 200 sail. 
The Carthaginians, on the other hand, were anxious to bring 
the war to an end, and accordingly sent an embassy to Rome 
to propose an exchange of prisoners, and to offer terms of 
peace. 

Begulus, who had been now five years in captivity, was allowed 
to accompany the ambassadors, with the promise that he would 
return to Carthage if their proposals were declined. — , 

This embassy is the subject of one of the mofrt ^ 
celebrated stories in the Boman annals. The orators and poets 
relate how Begulus at first refused to enter the city as a slave 
of the Carthaginians; how afterwards he would not give his 
opinion in the senate, as he had ceased by his captivity to be 
a member of that illustrious body; how, at length, when induced 
by his countrymen to speak, he endeavoured to dissuade tho 
senate fiom assenting to a peace, or even to an exchange of 
prisoners; and when he saw them wavering, from their desire 
to redeem him from captivity, how he told them that the Cartha¬ 
ginians had given him a^lowpoiuon, which would soon terminate 
his life; and how, finally, when the senate, through his influence, 
refused the offers of the Carthaginians, he firmly resisted all the 
persuasions of h;s friends to remain in Borne, and returned to 
Carthage, where a martyr's death awaited him. It is related 
that he was placed in a barrel covered over with iron nails, and 
thus perished; other writers state in addition, that, after his 
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eyelids had been cut off, be was first thrown into a dark dungeon, 
and tbe^ suddenly exposed to the full rays of a burning' sun. 
When the news of the barbarous death of Regulus reached 
Home, the senate is said to have given two of the noblest 
Carthaginian prisoners to the family of Regulus, who re¬ 
venged themselves by putting them to death with cruel 
torments. 

, The Carthaginian dominion in Sicily was now confined to the 
north-western comer of the island; and Lilybaeum and Dre- 
- panum were the only two towns remaining in 
Lilybaeum. hands. Lilybaeum, situated upon a pre^- 

montory at the western extremity of the island, 
was the stronghold of the Carthaginian power; and accordingly 
the Romans determined to concentrate all their efforts, and to 
employ the armies of both consuls in attacking this city. This 
siege, which is one of the most memorable in ancient history, 
commenced in 2.00 n.c., and lasted till the termination of the war. 

Tn the second year of the siege (249 n.c.) the Consul P. 
Claudius, tired of the delay before Lilybaeum, formed the design 
of attacking the Carthaginian fleet in the neigh- 
bouring harbour of Drepanum. In vain did the 
auguries warn him; the keeper of the sacred 
chickens told him that they would not eat. “ At any rate,” 
said he, “ let them drink,” and he ordered them to be thrown 
overboard. His impiety met with a meet reward. He was 
defeated with great loss; ninety-three of his ships were taken 
or destroyed, and only thirty escaped. Great was the indigna¬ 
tion at Rome. He was recalled by the senate, ordered to appoint 
a dictator, and«then to lay down his office. Claudins, in scorn, 
«named M. Claudihs Glycias, a son of one of his freediiien. But 
the senate would not brook this insult; they deprived the 
unworthy man of the honour, and caused A. Atilius Calatinus 
to be appointed in his place. 

The other consul, C. Junius, was equally unfortunate. He 
was sailing along the coasts of Sicily with a convey of 800 
vessels, intended to relieve the wants of the army 
at Lilybaeum, when he was overtaken by one of 
Oman terrible storms which had twice before 

proved so fatal to the Roman fleets. The trans¬ 
ports frere all dashed to pieces, and of his 105 ships of war 
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only two escaped. Thus the Roman fleet was a third time 
destroyed. Tliese repeated misfortunes compelled the Romans 
to abandon any farther attempts to contest the supremacy of 
the sea. 

About this time a really great 'man was placed at the head of 
tlie Carthaginian army—a man who, at an earlier period of the 
war, might have brought the struggle to a very 
different termination. This was the celebrated 
Hamilcar Barca,* the father of the still more ** ^ 

oelebrated Hannibal. He was still a young man 
at the time of his appointment to the command in Sicily 
(247 B.C.). His very first operations were equally daring and 
successful Instead of confining himself to the defence of Lily- 
baeum and Drepanum, with which the Carthaginian commanders, 
had been hitherto contented, he made descents upon the coast 
of Italy, and then suddenly landed on the north of Sicily, and 
established himself with his whole army on a mountain called 
Hereto (the modern Mrnite Pellegrini), which overhung the 
town of Panormus (the modern Palermo), one of the most 
important of the Roman possessions. Here he maintained him^ 
self for nearly three years, to the astonishment alike of friends 
and foes; and from hence he made continual descents into the 
enemies' country, and completely prevented them from making 
any vigorous attacks either upon Lilybaeum or Drepanum. All 
the efforts of the Romans to dislodge him were unsuccessful; 
and he only quitted Hereto in order to seize Eryx, a town 
situated upon the mountain of this name, and only six miles 
from Drepanum. This position he held for two years longer, 
until the Romans realized that the only means of driving the 
Cartliaginians out of Sicily was' to recover «their supremacy 
by sea. 

In 242 B.C. the Consul Lutatius Catulus put out with a fleet 
-of 200 ships, and in the following year he gained 
•a decisive victory over .the Carthaginian fleet, Jiotory at the 
eommanded by Hanno, off the group of islands 
•called the Aegates. 

This victory gave the Romans the desired control over the Car¬ 
thaginian strongholds. Lilybaeum, Drepanum, c^nd Eryx might 


* Aorea ta the Mine an the Hetoew word Barak, ** lightning.** 

¥ . , 
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now be reduced by famine. The Carthaginians^ weary of the 
war, and indisposed to make any further sacrifices, sent orders 
. to Hamilcar to make peace on the best terms he 
Outage. could, and it was at length concluded on the con¬ 
ditions : that Carthage should evacuate Sicily and 
the adjoining islands; that she should restore the Roman 
prisoners without ransom, and should pay the sum of 3200 
telents within the space of ten years (241 n.c.). 

The evacuation of Sicily brought Romo face to face with a 
new problem. She could not leave the Sicilian states, like those 
of Magna Graecia, bound to her by the loose ties 
vinoe * ® military alliance; this was rendered impos¬ 

sible by the insular position of the new conquest 
and the danger from Carthage. So the whole of Sicily, with the 
exception of the territory of Hiero, was organized as a separate 
** department of administration ” (provinct'a), and placed under 
the command of an animal praetor; and the first stone was laid 
in the foundation of an empire. 



Fighting elephant making a primmer (gem In •• Clahlnet de France,* 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE CONQUEST OF NORTHERN ITALY. THE CARTHAGINIANS IN 

SPAIN. 240-219 B.C. 

Twenty-three years elapsed between the First and Second 
Punic Wars. The power of Carthage, though crippled, \i'as not 
destroyed; and Hamilcar returned home, burning 
with hatred against Rome, and determined to Mercena^ 
renew the war upon a favourable opportunit}'. 

But a new and terrible danger threatened Carthage 
upon her own soil. The mercenary troops, who had been trans¬ 
ported from Sicily to Africa Rt the conclusion of the war, being 
unable to obtain their arrears of pay, rose in open mutiny. 
Their leaders were Spendiiis, a runaway Campanian slave, and 
Matho, a Libyan. They were quickly joined by the native 
Libyans, and brought Carthage almost to the brink of destruc¬ 
tion. They laid waste the whole country wiih fire and sword, 
made themselves masters of all the towns except the capital, 
and committed the most frightful atrocities. Carthage owed her 
safety to the genius and abilities of Hamilcar. The struggle was 
fierce and sanguinary, bijt was at length brouirht to a successful 
issue, after it had lasted more than three years, by the destruction 
of all the mercenaries. Tt was called the War without Peace, 
or the Inexpiable War (238 B.C.). 

The Romans availed themselves of the exhausted condition 
of .Carthage to demand from her the islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica, and the payment of a farther sum of 1200 talents. 
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The mercenary troops in Sardinia, who had also revolted, had 
applied to Borne for assistance; and the senate menaced her 
rival with war unless she complied with these 
demands. Besistance was impossible, and 
Oorsioa. Sardinia and Corsica were soon formed into a 
Boman province, governed, like Sicily, by a 
praetor, sent annually from Borne. This is almost the only act of 
unjustifiable acquisition which we shall meet with in Boman 
annals. But the senate had made up its mind that the Tyn-henian 
eea must belong to Borne, and did not shrink from robbery 
in pursuit of its narrow defensive policy (238 b.c.). Hamilcar, 
with his resentment against the grasping Bepublic deepened by 
this outrage, now departed for Spain, where, for many years, he 
fiteadily worked to lay the foundation of a new empire, which 
might not only compensate for the loss of Sicily and Sardinia, 
but enable him at some time to renew hostilities against Borne. 

Borne was now at peace, and in 235 b.c. the temple of Janus, 
which had remained open since the days of Nnma, vras closed 
for a second time. Two new tribes were added to the Boman 
territory, making their total number thirty-five. 

The temple of Janus did not long remain closed. The 
Illyrians, who dwelt near the head of the Adriatic upon its 

TilAlan War a nation of pirates, who ravaged 

‘ the coasts of this sea. The senate having sent 
ambassadors to the Illyrian king Agron to complain of these 
outrages, he declined to attend to their complaints, and the 
ambassadors were murdered on their way home. War was 
straightway declared, and a Roman army for the first time 
crossed the Adriatic (229 b.c.). Demetrius of Pharos, an 
unprincipled Groet'c, wlio was the chief counsellor of Teuta, 
yndow and successor of Agron, deserted his mistress, and sur¬ 
rendered to the Romans the important island of Corcyra. Teuta 
was obliged to yield to the Romans everything they demanded, 
and promised that the Illyrians should nqt appear south of Lissns 
with more than two vessels. The suppression of piracy in the 
Adriatic was hailed with'gratitude by the Greek states, and 
deserves notice as the first occasion upon which the Romans 
were brought into immediate contact with Greece. The Consul 
PostnmiuB, who had wintered in Illyria, sent envoys to Athens, 
Corinth, and other Greek cities, to explain what had been done. 
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The envoys were received with honour, and tlianks were returned 
to Rome (228 b.c.). 

Tlie Romans had scarcely brought this trifling war to an end 
when they became involved in a formidable struggle with their 
old enemies the Gauls. Since the conquc.st of the « ... 

Senones in 283 n.c., and of the Boii in 282 b.c., * ® wari. 

the Gauls had remained quiet. The Romans had founded the 
colony of Sena after the subjugation of the Senones; and in 
268 B.C. they had still further strengthened their dominion in 
those parts by founding the colony of Anminum. But the 
greater part of the soil from which the Senones were ejected 
became public land. In 232 b.c. the Tribune G. Flqminius 
carried an Agi'arian Law to the effect that this portion of the 
public land, known by tlie name of the “ Gallic Land,” ♦ should 
be distributed among the poorer citizens. This alarmed the Boii, 
who dwelt upon the bordere of this district. They invoked the 
assistance of the powerful tribe of the Insubres, and being joined 
by them, as well as by large bodies of Gauls from beyond the 
Alps, they set out for Rome. 

All Italy was in alarm. The Romans dreaded a repetition of 
the disaster of the Allia. The Sibylline books, when consulted, 
declared that Rome must be occupied twice by a 
foreign foe; whereupon the senate, to allay the 
superstitious fears of the people, ordered that two 
Gauls should be buried alive in the forum. The allies eagerly 
ofl'ered men and supplies to meet a danger which was common 
to the whole peninsula. An army of 150,000 foot and 6000 
horse was speedily raised. A decisive battle was fought near 
Telamon, in Etruria. The Gauls were hemmed in between the 
armies of the two consuls. As many as 40,000 of their men 
were slain, and 10,000 taken prisoners (225 b.c.). The Romans 
followed up their success by invading the country of the Boii, 
who submitted in the following year (224 b.c.), and the plain as 
far as the Po was in the bands of Rome. 

In 223 B.C. the Romans crossed the river, and the Consul C. 
Flamiuius gained a brilliant victory over the Insubres. The 
consols of the next year, Cn. Cornelius Scipio and M. Claudius 
Marcellos, continued the war against the Insubres, who called 
in to their aid a fresh body of Transalpine Gauls. Marcellus 

* OaUkmager, 
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Blew with his own hand Viridomarus, the chief of the Insubrian 
Gauls, and thus gained the third Spolia Opima. At the same 
time, Scipio took Mediolauium (Milan), the chief 
Bomiua^wer InsubreB. This jieoplc now submitted ‘ 

tibePa without conditions, and the war was brought to an 
end. To'secure their recent conquests, the Homans 
determined to plant two powerful Latin colonies at Placentia and 
Cremona, on opposite banks of the Po. These were founded in 
2l8 B.c^, and consisted each of 6000 men. Tlie Via Flaminia, 
a road constructed- by C. Flaminius from Rome to Ariminum 
(220 B.C.), secured the communication with the north of 
Italy. # 

The results of this war were of vast importance, for Italy had 
now reached her natural boundaries. Home’s dominion now 
extended to the Po, and, through the dependent Gallic tribes 
who dwelt beyond that river, her sphere of influence reached 
the Alps. 

Meanwhile Hamilcar, as commander-in-chief of the Cartha¬ 
ginian army in Spain, with powers that rendered him almost 
entirely independent of the home government, had 
Eam^ear and steadily pursuing a career of conquest. The 
Spain. subjugation of this country' was only a means to 

an end. His great object, as already stated, was 
to obtain the means of attacking, and, if possible, crushing, that 
hated rival who had robbed his country of Sicily, Sardinia, and 
Corsica. His implacable animosity against Rome is shown by 
the well-known tale, that when he crossed over to Spain in 
236 B.C., taking with him his son Hannibal, then only nine years 
old, he made him swear at the altar eternal hostility to Home. 
During the eight years that Hamilcar continued in Spain he 
earned the Carthaginian arms into the lieart of the country. 
While he conquered several states in war, he gained over others 
by negotiation, and availed himself of their services as allies or 
mercenaries. He fell in battle in 228 b.c., and was succeeded 
in the command by his son-in-law Hasdrubal. His plans were 
ably carried out by his successor. The conciliatory manners of 
Hasdrnbal gained him the affections of the Spaniards; and he 
consolidated the Caithaginian empire in Spain by the foundation 
of New Carthage, now Cartagena, in a situation admirably chosen 
on account of its excellent harbour and easy communication with 
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Africa, as well as ffom its proximity to the silver'inines, which 
supplied him with the means of paying his troops. His tnisted 
lieutenant was the youthful Hannibal, who had been trained in 
arms under the eye of his father, and who already displayed tliat 
ability for war which Rome was so soon to feel. The successes 
of Hamilcar and Ilasdrubal could not fail to attract the notice 
of the Romans; they did not understand the objects of tlie 
Phoenician generals, but, as it dawned on them that Spain might 
possibly be a battle-ground in the fntui e, they concluded a treaty, 
by which the river Iberus (Ebro) was fixtfd as the northern 
boundary of the Carthaginian empire in Spain (228 n.c.). 

Hasdrubal was assassinated in 221 u.o. by a slave whose 
master he had put to death. Hannibal had now acquired such 
a remarkable ascendency over the arm}', that the soldiers unaili- 
mously proclaimed him coramander-in-chief, and the government 
at Carthage hastened to ratify an appointment wliich they had 
not, in fact, the power to prevent. There can he no doubt that 
he already looked forward to the invasion arid conquest of Italy 
a& the goal of his ambition; but it was necessary for him first to 
complete the work which had been so ably begun by his two 
predecessors, and to establish the Carthaginian power as firmly 
as possible in Spain. This he accomplished in two campaigns, 
in the course of which he brought all the nations south of the 
Iberus into subjection to Carthage. His army was now in the 
highest degree of efficiency, and he felt that the time had come 
for the final move. All that was lacking was a pretext for war, 
and this he soon created. 


Early in the spring of 219 b.c. he proceeded to lay siege to 
Saguntiim, a city of Greek origin founded by the Zacynthians. 
Though situated to the south of the Iberus, and 
therefore not included under the Roman protec- 
torate establislied by the treaty with Hasdrubal, *flagnut nui 
Saguntum had concluded an alliance with Home. 

The excuse for this aggression was the same of which the 


Romans so often availed themselves—some injury inflicted by 
the Saguntines upon one of the neighbouring tribes under the 
protection of Carthage. The resistance of the city was long and 
desperate, and it was not till after a siege of nearly eight months 
that he made himself master of the place. 

During all this period the Romans sent no assistance to their 
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allies. They had, indeed, as soon as they heard of the siege, 
despatched ambassa<lor8 to Hannibal, but he referi-ed them 
for an answer to the government at home, and 
they could obtain no satisfaction from the Caitha- 
ginians, in whose councils the war jiarty had now 
a decidc'd predominance. A second embassy was 
sent, after the fall of 8aguntum, to demand the surrender of 
Hannibal, in atonement for the bicach of the tieaty. After 
much discussion, Q. Fabius, one of the Homan ambassadors, 
holding up a fold cSf his toga, said, I eairy here peace and 
wai; choose ye which ye will.” “(live us which you will,” 
was the reply. “ Tlien take war,” said Fabius, letting fall his 
toga. And the senators of Carthage cried, “We accept the gift.” 




Lake Trasimeous. 


CHArTER XIL 

THE SECOND PUNIC WAR: FIRST PERIOD, DOWN TO THE BATTLE 
OP CANNAE. 218-216 BC. 

In the Second Panic War we have no longef a distant contest 
between Carthaginians and Romans fought out on neutral 
ground; it is the struggle of Italy against the Sannibal’i 
individual genius of a i'orcign invader. The posi- preparations 
tion of ifannibal was indeed very peculiar. His for invading 
command in Spain, and the powerful army there, 
which was entirely at his own disposal, rendered him in great 
measure independent of the government nt Carthage, and the 
latter seemed disposed to devolve all responsibility upon him. 
Even now they did little themselves to prepare for the impend¬ 
ing contest. All was left to Hannibal, 'who, after the conquest * 
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of Saguntunij had returned once more to New Carthage for the 
winter, and was tliere actively engaged in preparations ior 
carrying the war into the enemy's country. At the same time, 
he did not neglect to provide for the defence of Spain and Africa 
during his absence. In the former country he placed his brother 
Hasdrubal, with a considerable army, great part of which was 
composed of Africans, while he sent over a large body of Spanish 
troops to contribute to the defence of Africa, and even of Car¬ 
thage itself. 

All his preparations being now completed, Hannibal quitted 
his winter quarters at New Cf^hage in the spring of 218 B.r., 
and crossed the Iberus with an array of 90,000 foot and 12,000 
horse. The tribes between that river and the Pyrenees offered 
at first a vigorous Tesistance, and, though they were quickly 
subdued, Hannibal thought it necessary to leave behind him 
a force of 11,000 men under Hanno to maintain this newly 
acquired province. His forces were further thinned by desertion 
during the passage of the Pyrenees, which obliged him to send 
home a large body of his Si)anish troops. With a greatly 
diminished army, but one on which he could securely rely, he 
now continued his march from the foot of the Pyrenees to the 
Rhone without meeting with any o))position; for the Gallic 
tribes through which he passed were favourably disposed to him, 
or had been previously gained over by his emissaries. 


Tire Consul P. Cornelius Scii)io had been ordered to proceed 
to Spain, but various causes had detained him in Italy, and 
upon landing at Massilia (Marseilles) he found 

already advancing towards 
thf Rhone. Meantime the Carthaginian general 
efiSeted his passage across the river, notwith¬ 
standing the opposition of the Gauls; and when Scipio marched 
up the left bank of the river, ho found that Hannibal had ad¬ 
vanced into the interior of Gaul, and was already three days in 
advance of him. Despairing, therefore! of overtaking Hannibal, 


he determined to sail back to Italy and await him in Cisalpine 
Gaul. But as the Republic had already an army in that pro¬ 


vince, he sent the greater part of his own forces into Spain 
under the command of his brother Cn. Scipio. This prudent 
step probably saved Rome; for if the Carthaginians had main¬ 
tained the undisputed mastery of Spain, they might have 
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concentrated all their efforts to support Hannibal in Italy, and 
have sent him such strong reinforcements after the battle of 
Cannae as would have compelled Home to submit. 

Hannibal, after crossing the Hhone, continued his march up 
the left bank of the river as far as its confluence with the Is^re. 
Here he interposed in a dispute between two rival 
chiefs of the Allobroges, and, by lending his aid 
to establish one of them firmly on the tlirone, 
secured the co-operation of an efficient ally, who greatly facili¬ 
tated his farther progress. But in his passage across the Alps 
he was attacked by the barbarians, and as he struggled through 
the narrow and dangerous defiles the enemy destroyed numbers 
of his men. It was some days before he reached the summit of 
the pass. Thenceforth he suffered but little from hostile attacks, 
but the descent was difficult and dangerous. 1'he natural diffi¬ 
culties of the road, enhanced by the lateness of the seasoYi (the 
beginning of September, at which time the snows had already 
commenced in the high Alps), caused him almost as much loss 
as the opposition of the barbarians on the other side of the 
mountains. So heavy were his losses from these combined 
causes that, when he at length emerged from the valley of Aosta 
into the plains of the Po, and encamped in the friendly country 
of the Insubres, lie liad with him no more than 20,000 foot and 
6000 horse.* There were no Homan legions near to attack his 
thinned and exhausted troops; the blunder which had permitted 
the passage of the Alps left the frontier of Italy undefended. 

Hannibal’s first care was now to recruit the strength of his 
army, worn out ns it was by the hardships and fatigues it had 
undergone. After a short interval of repose, he 
turned his arms against the Taurini (a ^ribe 2a?* 

bordering on, and hostile to, the Insubres), wliom 
he quickly reduced, and took their principal city 
(Turin). The news of the approach of P. Scipio next obliged 
him to turn his attention towards a more formidable enemy. 
In the first action, which took place in the plains westward of 
the Ticinus, the cavalry and light-armed troops of the two 
armies were alone engaged; and the superiority of Hannibal’s 

• * Tbe paM of Mie Alps which HasnilMl croued war proiNibly the Gralan Alps, 
or LUtle St. Bernard. See note **On the PaMege of Haunibai across tbe Alpe,*' 
at the end of this chapter. 
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Numidian horse at once decided the combat in his favour. The 
Homans were completeJy routed, and Scipio himself severely 
wounded; in consequence of which he hastened to retreat 
beyond the Ticinus and the Po, under the walls of Placentia. 
Hannibal crossed the Po higher up, and, advancing tp Placentia, 
offered battle to Scipio; but the hitter declined the combat, and 
withdrew to the hills on the left bank of the Trebia. Here he 
was soon after joined by the otlior consul, Ti. Sempronius 
Longus, who had hastened from Ariminum to his support: their 
combined armies were greatly superior to that of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and Sempronius, whose year of office was expiring, was 
eager to bring on a general battle, of which Hannibal, on his 
side, was not less desirous, notwithstanding the great inferiority 
of his force. The result was decisive: the Komaris were com¬ 


pletely defeated, with heavy loss; and the remains of their 
shattered army, together with the two consuls, took refuge 
within tlie walls of Placentia. The battles of the Ticinus and 
Trebia had been fought in December, and the winter had already 
begun with unusual severity, so that Hannibal’s troops suffered 
severely from cold, and all his elephants perished except one. 
But his victory had caused all the wavering tribes of the Gauls 
to declare in his favour, and he was now able to take up his 
winter quarters in security, and to levy fresh troops among the 
Gauls, while he awaited the approach of spring. 


As soon as the season permitted the renewal of military opera¬ 
tions (217 B.C.), Hannibal entered the country of the Ligurian 


Hannibal 
passes the 
Apennines. 


tribes, who had lately declared in his favour, and 
descended by the valley of the Macra into the 
mashes on the banks of the Arno. He had 
apyfarently chosen this route in order to avoid 


the Roman armies, which guarded the more obvious passes of 


the Apennines; but the hardships and difficulties which he 
encountered in struggling through the marshes were immense; 
great numbers of his horses and beasts of burthen perished, and 
he himself lost the sight of one eye by a violent attack of 


ophthalmia. At length, however, he reached Facsuloe in safety, 
and was able to allow his troops a short interval of repose. 

The consuls for this year were Cn. Serviliiis and C. Flarainius. 


The latter was the author of the celebrated Agrarian Law which 


occasioned the Gallic War, and in his first consulship he had 
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gained a great victory over the Insubriaii Gauls (see p. 97). 
He had been raised to his second consulship by popular favour, 
in spite of the opposition of the senate; and he hurried from 
Borne before the Ides of March,* lest the senate might throw 
any obstacle in the way of his entering upon his consulship. 
He was a man of great energy, but headstrong and reckless. 
When Hannibal arrived at Faesulae, Flaminius was with his 
army at Arretium. 

It was always the object of Hannibal to bring the Homan 
commanders to a battle after himself choosing the ground, and 
therefore, in moving from Faesulae, he passed 
by the Homan general, and advanced towards 
Perusia, laying waste the fertile country on his 
line of march. Flaminius immediately broke up 
his camp, and, following the traces of Hannibal, fell into the 
snare which was prepared for him. He found himself in a 
narrow defile, both sides of whieh had been occupied by 
HannibaTs light troops; the outlet was barred by HannibaVs 
infantry, and the enti'anco was closed by the Trasiniene lake. 
The destruction of the imprisoned army was almost complete. 
Thousands fell by the sword, among whom was the consul him¬ 
self; thousands more perished in the lake, and no less than 
15,()00 prisoners fell into the hands of Hannibal, who on his side 
is said to have lost only 1500 men. Hannibars treatment of 
the captives on this occasion, as well as after the battle of the 
Trebia, was marked by the same policy on wdiich ho afterwards 
uniformly acted: the Roman citizens alone were retained as 
prisoners, while their Italian allies were dismissed without 
ransom to their respective homes. By this means he hoped to 
excite the nations of Italy against their HomaTi masters, and to 
place himself in the position of the leader of a national move¬ 
ment rather than that of a foreign invader. It was in order to 
give time for this feeling to display itself that he did not, after 
the conquest of Etruria, push on towards Home itself; but, after 
an unsuccessful attempt upon the Roman colony of Spoletium, 
he turned aside through the Apennines into Picenum, and thence 
into the northern part of Apulia. Here he spent o great part of 
the summer, and was able effectually to refresh his troops, who 

* At this time the coniuls entered upon their office on the Idee of March, It 
was not till 163 B.C. that the eonanlBbip commenced on the Kaleods of Jaunary. 
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had suffered much from the hardships of their previous marches. 
But no symptoms appeared of the insurrections he had looked 
for; the Italians, who might have joined a Western leader, could 
not be brought to look on a Phoenician chief as their deliverer. 

Meantime the Romans had collected a fresh army, which they 
placed under the command of Q. Fabius Maximus, who had, in 
consequence of the absence of the consuls from 
Rome, been eUcted dictator by the Comitia of the 
Centuries. Fabius formed a different plan for the 
campaign. He determined to keep the heights, and not to risk 
a battle, but at the same time to watch the Carthaginian army, 
cut off its supplies, and harass and annoy it in every possible 
way. From pursuing this policy he received the surname of 
Cunckitor, or the Lingerer. 

Hannibal now recrossed the Apennines, descended into the 
rich plains of Campania, and laid waste, without opposition, that 
fertile territory. But he was unable either to make himself 
master of any of the towns, or to <lraw the wary Fabius to a 
battle. The Roman general contented himself with occupying 
the mountain-passes leading from Samnium into Campania, by 
which Hannibal must of necessity retreat, and believed that he 
had caught him as it were in a trap; btit Hannibal eluded his 
vigilance by an ingenious stratagem. He had faggots tied to 
the horns of 2000 oxen, which were amongst the booty: and 
when night was closing in, he had the faggots lit, and made his 
light-armed troops drive the cattle straight up the mountain 
elopes in the direction of the Roman ambush. The garrison, 
astonished at what they believed to be a night attack by torch¬ 
light from an uffexpected quarter, hastily retreated, and Hannibal 
rapidl}' mounted*the pass with his whole forces, passed the defiles 
of the Apennines without loss, and established himself in the 
plains of Apulia, where he collected supplies from all sides, in 
order to prepare for the winter. 

Meantime the popular party at Rome, impatient at the in¬ 
activity of Fabius, had raised Minucius, the Master of the Horse, 
to an equality in command. The rashness with 
^soontent of which he sought to justify the popular choice 
Borne nearly gave Hannibal the opportunity, for 
which he was ever on the watch, to crush the 
Roman army by a decisive blow. One of his ambushes had 
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taken the troops of Minuciiis by surprise, and die Boman army 
was being shut in on every side, when Fabius sinldenly apfieared 
upon the scene. The Phoenician forces retired before the com¬ 
bined armies, and took up their winter quarters at Geroniiim. 
Miuucius acknowledged his error, and resume.d liis post of Master 
of the Horse. 

During the winter the Bomans made preparations for bringing 
an unusually large force into the field. The people thought that 
it needed only a man of energy and decision at the head of an 
overwhelming force to bnng the war to a close. They therefore 
raised to the consulship C. Terentius Vurro, said to have been 
the son of a butcher, who had been for some time regarded as 
the champion of the popular party. The senate regarded this 
election with dismay, as Varro possessed no militaiy experience; 
and they therefore persuaded the people to appoint as his 
colleague L. Aemilius Paullus, who had distinguished himself 
by the way in which he had conducted the Illyrian War during 
his consulship. 

Ll!anuibal remained at Geronium until late in the spring (216 
B.C.), when, compelled to move by the want of provisions, he 
siirprUed the Boman magazines at Cannae, a small « - 

town of Apulia, and established his head-quarters 
there until the harvest could be got in. Mean¬ 
while the two Boman consuls arrived at the head of an army of 
80,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry. Hannibal’s infaiitrj'^ was but 
half the number of the Boman, but bis cavalry numbered 10,000. 
He offered battle on the left, and, when this was declined, on the 
right bank of the Aufidus, in a wide plain eminently suited to 
the evolutions of cavalry. It was the cavalrj'’ that decided the 
day; the immense army of the Bomans was hot only defeated, 
but annihilated; and between 40,000 and 50,000 men are said 
to have lallen in the field, among whom was the Ctmsul Aemilius 
Paullus. both the consuls of the preceding years, the late Master 
of the Horse, Minucius,•above eighty senators, and a multitude 
of the knights who composed the Roman cavalry and mounted 
officere. The other consul, Varro, escaped with a few horsemen 
to Venusia, and a small band of resolute men forced their way 
from the Roman camp through the enemy’s army to Caniisiuiti; 
all the rest were killed, dispersed, or taken prisoners. Hannibal 
has been generally blamed for not following up his advantage at' 
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once, after bo decisive a victory, by an immediate advance upon 
Home itself—a measure which was strongly urged upon him by 
Maharbal. “Only send me on with the cavalry,” said this 
officer, “ and within five days thou shalt sup in the Capitol.” 
But his army was not skilled in siege operations, he had no 
means of investing the city, and an immediate attack on Rome 
might have involved a repulse which would have dimmed the 
glory of his recent victory. 

He waited in Apulia to see the effect on Italy; and now the 
allies began to waver. The Hirpinians, all the Samnitcs (except 


Defection of 
the Italian 
alliei. 


the Pentrian tribes and almost all the Apulians, 
Lncanians, and Briittians, declared in favour of 
Carthage. The whole of the south of Italy seemed 
lost to the Romans, but the effect of these dofec- 


tions was not so decisive as might at first appear; for the Latin 
colonies, which still, without exception, remained faithful, gave 


the Romans a powerful liold upon the revolted districts; and 


the Greek cities on the coast, though mostly disposed to join 
the Carthaginians, were restrained by the presence of Roman 
garrisons. Hence it became necessary to support the insurrec¬ 
tion in the different parts of Italy with a Carthaginian force. 

Hannibal marched first into Samnium, and from thence into 


Campania, where he obtained possession of the important city 
- of c nua Capua, the gates of which were opened to him 
•• “ • by the popular party. Here ho established his 

army in winter quarters. Thus ends the first period of the war, 
in which Hannibal had met with uninterrupted success. Three 
great ’\nctories in three years, followed by the revolt of a city 
scarcely inferior fb Rome itself in importance, seemed to promise 
a speedy terminatiion of the war. 


NOTE ON HANNIBAL’S PASSAGE ACROSS THE ALPS- 

(See p 103.) 

The narrative in the text is taheii much controversy both In ancient and 
from that of the Oreek historian Toly* modem times. Tnto this discussion our 
blus, which is certainly by far the most limits will not allow us to enter, but 
trustworthy that has descended to us: the following may be briefly stated as 
but tliat author has nowhere clearly the general results:—1. That after a 
stated by which of the passes across i careful examination of the text of Poly- 
the, Alps Hannibal effected his march; | bins, and comparison of the different 
and this question has given rise to localities, his narrative will be found 
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•on the whole to agree beat with the sup- I that led directly into the territory ol 
position that Hannibal crossed the Qraiun ' their allies and brothers-in-anns the 
Alps -Bernard) by a pass which Insubres, rather than into that of the 

Jed into the territory of the Salossi and Taurinit a fjigurian tribe, who were at 
Insubres. 2. That Oaelius Antipater this very time in a state of hostility 
•certainly represented him as taking this with the Insubres. And this remark 
route (Liv. xxi. 38); and as ho is known j will serve to explain why Hannilml 
to liavc followed the Greek history of | chose apparently a longer route, instead 
Silenus, who is said to have accom|>anied | of the more direct one of Mont Genevre. 
Hannibal in many of his campaigns, his { Lastly, it is remarkable that Polybius, 
authority is of the greatest weight. 3. though he censures tiie exaggerations 
'J'hut Livy and Strabo, on the contrary, and absurdities wdth which earlier 
both supt>ose him to have crossed the ' writers had encumbered their narrative, 
Cuttian Alps (Mirnt Genevre) by a pass does not intimate tinit any doubt was 
which led into the territory of the entertained us to the line of march; 
Taurini. But the main argument that and Pomi>ey, in a letter to the senate, 
appears to have weighed with Livy, as it written in b.c. 73, alludes to the route 
has done with several modern writers on I of Hannibal across the Alps os some- 
the subject, is the assumption that Han- I thing well known. Hence it appears 
nibal descended in the first instance into ' clear that the passage by wliich he 
the country of the Taurini, which is crossed them must have bi'en one of 
opposed to the direct testimony of Poly- those frequented in snliseqiient times 
blus, who says expressly that hu de- , by the Kumans. I'his argument seems 
scended among the Insubres, and . decisive against the claims of a third 
tubiequenlli/ mentions his attack on i possible ruut(>, tliat by tlie Mont Otitis, 
the Taurini. 4. That, as according to ' which have been udrix‘.ated hy some 
Livy himself (xxl. 29) the Gallic ends- | modern writers, that pass having appa- 
saries who lu-tod as Hannibal’s guides rcntly never t>eon usi^ till the Middle 
were Boii, it was natural that these Ages —Si>o Diet, of Greek and Homan 
ohould conduct him by the passage Uiogi'a^y, vul. il, pp. 334. -ISS. 
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CIIAPTKR XIII. 

SECOND PUNIC WAR: SECOND PERIOD, FROM THE REVOLT OF CAPUA 
TO THE BATTLE OF THE METAURUS. 215-207 B.C. 

Capua was celebrated for its wealth and luxury; and the ener¬ 
vating effect wllich these produced upon the army of Hannibal 
-t ^ favourite theme of rhetorical exaggera- 

OapuB. futility of such declama¬ 

tions is sufficiently shown by the simple fact that 
the'super ion tv of that army in the field remained as decided as 
ever. Still it may be truly said that the winter spent at Capua 
(216-215 B c.) was in great measure the turning-point of 
Hannibars fortune, and from this time the war asBiimed an 
altered character. The experiment of what he could effe^ t with 
his single army had now been fully tried, and, notwithstanding 
bis victories, it had decidedly failed; for Rome was still 
nasnbdaed, and still provided with the means of maintaibing a 
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protracted contest. But Hannibal bad not relied on his own 
forces alone, and he now found himself, apparently at least, in 
a condition to commence the execution of his long-cherished 
plan—that of arming Italy itself against the Romans, and crush¬ 
ing the ruling* power by means of her own subjects. It was to 
this object that his attention was henceforth mainly directed. 

From this time, also, the Homans changed their plan of 
operations; and, instead of opposing to Hannibal one great army 
in the field, they hemmed in his movements on 
all sides, guarded all the most important towns ” 

with strong garrisons, and kei)t up armies all over 
Italy to thwart the operations of his lieutenants and check the 
rising disposition to reimlt. It is impossible here to follow in 
detail the complicated operations of the subsequent campaigns, 
during which Hannibal himself frequently traversed Italy in all 
directions, appearing suddenly w'herever his presence was colled 
for, and astonishing and often baffling the enemy by the rapidity 
of his marches. All that we can do is to notice very briefly the 
leading events which distinguished each successive campaign. 

The campaign of 215 b.c, was not marked by any decisive 
events. The consuls were Q. Fabius Maximus (whose plan of 
conducting the war had been fully vindicated by the terrible 
defeat of Cannae) and Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. With 
the advance of spring Hannibal took up his camp on Mount 
Tifata, where, while awaiting the arrival of reinforcements from 
Carthage, he was at hand ^to support his partisans in Campania 
and oppose the Roman generals in that province. But his 
attempts on Cumae and Neapolis were foiled; and even after 
he had been joined by a force from Carthage (very infenor, 
however, to what he had expected) he sustainerf a repulse before 
Nola, which was magnified by the Romans into a defeat. As 
the winter approached he withdrew into Apulia,*and took up 
his quarters in the plains around Arpi. 

But other prospects were already opening before him. In his . 
camp on Tifata he had received embassies from Philip king of 
Macedon and Hieronymus of Syracuse, both of Uaoedonand 
which he had eagerly welcomed, and thus sowed Syracuse ne- 
the seeds of two fresh wars, and raised up two gotiate with 
formidable enemies against the Roman power. HannlbaL 

These two collateral wars in some degree drew off the 
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attention of both parties from that in Italy itself; yet the Romans 
still opposed to the Cailihaginian general a chain of armies which 
fettered all his operations; and though Hannibal was over on 
the watch for the opportunity of striking a blow, the campaign 
of 214 n.c. was still less decisive than tliat of the preceding 
year. Fabius was again elected consul, and Marcellus was 
appointed his colleague. Early in the summer Hannibal 
advanced from Apulia to his former station on Mount Tifata 
to watch over the safety of Capua; from thence he had descended 
to the Lake Avernus, in hopes of making himself master of 
Puteoli, when a prospect was held out to him of surprising the 
important city of Tarentum. Thither he hastened by forced 
marches, but arrived too lato; Tarentum had been secured by 
a Roman force. After this his operations were of little impor¬ 
tance, until he again took up his winter (quarters in Apulia. 

During the following summer (213 n.c.), while all eyes were 
turned towards the war in Sicily, Hannibal remained almost 


Tarentum 
betrayed to 
Hannibal. 


wholly inactive in the neigl)bourhood of Taren¬ 
tum, still cherishing liopes of making himself 
master of that important city. Before the close 
of the ensuing winter he was rewarded with the 


long-1 ooked-for prize, and Tarentum was betrayed into hie hands 
by two of its citizens. The advantage, however, was incomplete, 
for a Roman garrison still held possession of the citadel, from 
which he was unable to dislodge them. The next year (212 b.c.) 
was marked by ira})ortaiit events in Sicily and Spain, to which 
we must now direct our attcution. 


Hiero, so long the faithful ally of Rome, died shortly after the 
battle of Cannaf (216 b.c.), and was succeeded by his grandson 
Hieronymus, a vain youth, who abandoned the 
alliance of ^me for that of Carthage. But he 
was assassinated after a reign of fifteen months, and a republican 
form of government was established in Syracuse. A contest 
pnsued between the Roman and Carthaginian parties in the city, 
1)ut the former ultimately prevailed, and Epicydes and Hippo¬ 
crates, two brothers, whom Hannibal had sent as his agents to 
Syracuse, had to quit the town, and took refuge at Leoritini. 
Such was the state of affairs when the Consul Marcellus arrived 
in Sicily (214 b.c.). He forthwith marched against Leontini, 
which Epicydes and Hippocrates defended with a considerable 
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force. He took the city by storm; and, though he spared 
the inhabitantii executed In cold blood 2000 Roman deserters 
whom he found among the troops that had formed the garri¬ 
son. This sanguinary act at once alienated the minds of the 
Sicilians, and alarmed the mercenary troops in the service 
of Syracuse. 

The latter immediately joined Hippocrates and Kpicydes, who 
had made their escape; the gates of Syracuse were opened to 
them by tlieir partisans within the walls, and the 
party hostile to Rome was thus established in the of 

undisputed command of that city. Marcellos now 
appeared before Syracuse at the head of iiis army, 
and, after a fruitless summons to the inliabit.'ints, proceeded to 
lay siege to the city both by sea and laud. Ilis attacks were 
vigorous and unremitting, and were directed especially against 
the cpiarter of Achradina from the side of the sea; but, though 
lie brought many powerful military engines against the walls, 
these were rendered wholly unavailing by the superior skill and 
science of Archimedes, which were employed on the side of the 
besieged. 

All the efforts of the assailants were baffled; and the Roman 
soldiers were inspired with so great a dread of Archimedes and 
his engines,* that Marccllus was compelled to give 
up all hopes of carrying the city by open force, 
and to turn the siege into a blockade. The siege syJaouse. 
was prolonged far on into flie summer of 212 u.c., 
nor did there appear any prospect of its termination, as the 
communications of the besieged by sea were almost entirely 
open. Ill this state of things Marcellus fortunately discovered 
a part of the walls more accessible than the i-est; and, having 
prepared scaling-ladders, effected an entrance at this point 
daring the night which followed a great festival, aiifd thus made 
himself master of Epipolai. The two quaiters called Tycha and 
Neapolis were now at his^ercy,' and were given up to plunder; 
but Kpicydes still held the main city, composed of the island-citadel 
and Achradina, which formed two separate and strong fortresses. 
Marcellus, however, made himself master of the fort of Kuryelus, 

* Tb« story that AvchiiMdes set the Roman ships on fire by the reflected rays 
of the sun is probably a fiction; though later writers give an account of thla 
burning mirrur. 
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and had closely invested Achradina, when the Cai^aginian army 
under Himilco and Hippocrates advanced to tne relief of the 
city. Their efforts were, however, in vain; all their attacks on 
the camp of Marcellus were repulsed, and they were unahle to 
effect a junction with Epicydea and the Syracusan garrison. 
The swamps that had so often saved S 3 rracu 8 e gave rise to a 
pestilence which carried off both the generals of the Carthaginian 
army, and led to the entire break-up of their forces. Shortly 
afterwards the treachery of a leader of Spanish mercenaries in 
the Syracusan service gave Marcellus the possession of the 
island, and the citizens immediately threw open the gates of 
Achradina. The city was given up to plunder, and Archimedes ' 
was slain by a Roman soldier, being so intent upon a mathe¬ 
matical problem at tlie time that he did not answer a question 
that was asked him. He was deeply regretted by Marcelhis, 
who gave orders for his burial, and befriended his surviving 
relatives.* 

The booty found in the captured city was immense: besides 
the money iti the royal treasury, which was set apart for the 
coffers of the state, Marcellus carried off many of the works of 
art with which the city had been adorned, to grace his own 
triumph and the temples at Home. This was the first instance 
of that practice of violent art-collecting which afterwards became 
so general; and it gave great offence not only to the Greeks of 
Sicily, but to a large party at Rome itself. 

The fall of Syracuse was followed, though not immediately, 
by the subjugation of the whole island by the Romans; but 
these successes were counterbalanced by the 
in Spain^*^* defeat and death of the two Scipios in Spain. 

^W'e have already seen that P. Scipio, when he 
landed at Massilia and found himself unable to overtake Hannibal 
in Gaul, sent his brother Cneius with the army into Spain, while 
he himself returned to Italy. In the following year (217 n.c.) 
Publius himself crossed over into Spun, where he found that 
his brother had already obtained a firm footing. Thex' continued 
in Spain for several years, during which they gained many 
victories and prevented Hasdrubal from marching into Italy to 

k 

* Upon his tonib wa.s place<I the fl^re of a apheilr inacrlbad in a cylinder. 
When Cicero waa anaeator In Sicily (7a ii.c.)« he found hie tomb near one of the 
gatea of the city, aliuoet hid among hriam, and forgotten by the Syracueane. 
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support his victorious brother. When Hasdruoal was recalled 
to Africa.to oppose ftyphax, one of the Niimidian kings, whom 
Rome had stirred up to war against Carthage, the Scipios availed 
themselves of his absence to extend their power. They gained 
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over new tribes to the Roman cause, took 20,000 Celtiberians 
into their pay, and felt themselves so strong in 212 b.c. that 
they resolved to cross the Iberus and to make a vigorous effort 
^to drive the Carthaginians out of Spain. 
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Tliey accordingly divided their forces; but tlio result was 
fatal. Publius was destroyed, with the greater part of his troops; 

and Cneius was also defeated, and fell in battle, 
and^ei^^ twenty-nine days after the death of his brother. 

These victories seemed to establish the superiority 
of Carthage in Spain, and open the way for Hasdrubal to join 
his brother in Italy. 

Here the two consuls Appins Claudius and Q. Fulvius began 
to draw together their forces for the purpose of besieging Capua 
— (212 n.c.). Hannibal advanced to relieve it, and 

bfiiieffeCauiia compelled the consuls to withdraw; but he was 
unable to force either of them to fight. Shortly 
afterwards he returned again to the soutli to urge on the siege 
of the citadel of Tareutiiin, which still held out; and he spent 
the winter and the whole of the ensuing spring (211 n.c.) in its 
immediate neighbourhood. But during his absence the consuls 
had renewed the siege of Caj)ua, and prosecuted it with such 
activity, that they had succeeded in surroimding the city with 
a double line of entrenchments. The pressing danger once more 
HiTmmoned Hannibal to its relief. He accordingly presented 
himself before the Homan camp, and attacked their lines from 
w'ithout, while the garrison co-operated with him hy a vigorous 
sailv from the walls. 

Both attacks were, however, repulsed, and Hannibal, foiled in 
his attempt to raise the siege by direct means, determined on 
the inanreuvre of marching directly upon Rome 
Hsnubal itself, in hopes of thus compelling the consuls to 
abandon their designs upon Capua, in order to 
^ provide for the defence of the city. But tliis 
scheme failed in its etfect; the appearance of Hannibal before 
the gates of Home for a moment struck terror tlirough the city; 
but a considerable body of troops w’as at the time within the 
walls; and the Consul Fulvius, as soon as he heard of Hannibars 
march, hastened, with a portion of fhe besieging army, from 
Capua, while he still left with the other consul a force amply 
sufficient to carry on the siege. Hannibal was thus disappointed 
in the main object of his advance, and he had no means of 
effecting any tiling against Rome itself, where Fulvius and Fabius 
confined themselves strictly to the defensive, allowing him to 
ravage the whole country without opposition, up to the very walls. 
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Nothing therefore remained for him but to retreat, and lie 
accordingly recro88ed the Anio, and marched elowly and sullenly 
through the land of the Sabines and Samnitcs. * 

From thence he retired to the Brnttii, leaving 

Capua to its fate. The city soon after surrendered 

to the Romans. Its punishment was terrible. All 

the leaders of the insurrection were beheaded; the chief men 

were imprisoned; and the rest of the people were sold. The 

city l>ecame a village, its territory part of tlie Roman domain. 

The commencement of the next season (210 n.r.) was marked 
by the fall of Stilapia, which was betrayed by the inhabitants to 
Marcellus; but this loss w as soon avenged by the total defeat 
and destruction of the armv of the Proconsul Cii. Fulvius at 
Ilerdoniae. The Consid Marcellus, on his part, carefully avoided 
an action for the rest of the campaign, while he harassed his 
opponent by every possible means. Thus the rest of that 
summer too wore away without any important results. But this 
state of com])arative inactivity was necessarily injurious to the 
cause of Hannibal; the nations of Italy that had espoused that 
cause when triumphant now began to waver jn their attachment; 
and in the course of the following summer 020'J b.c.) the 
Samnites and Lucanians submitted to Rome, and were admitted 
to favourable terms. 

A still more disastroas blow to the Carthaginian cause was the 
loss of Tarentiim, which was betrayed into the hands of Fabius, 
as it had been into those of Hannibal. In vain 
did the latter seek to draw the Roman general ^ 

into a snare: the wary Fabius eluded his toils. 

The recovery of Tarentum was the last exploit in the military 
life of the aged general. From the time of th^l battle of Cannae 
he had directed almost exclusively the councils of his country, 
and his policy had been pre-eminently successful; but the times 
now demanded bolder measures, and something else was neces¬ 
sary than the caution of tlie Lingerer to bring the war to a close. 

After the fall of Tarentum, Hannibal still traversed the open 
country unopposed, and laid waste the territories of bis enemies. 
Yet we cannot suppose that ho any longer looked for ultimate 
success from any efforts of his own; his object was doubtless 
now only to maintain his ground in the south until his brother 
Hasdrubal should appear in the north of Italy, an event to 
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which he had long anxiottslylooked forward. Yet the lollowing 
Bummer (208 b.c.) was marked by some brilliant achievements. 
The twa consuls, Crispinus and Marcellus, who were opposed to 
Hannibal in Lucauia, allowed themselves to be led into an 
ambush, in which Marcellus was killed, and Crispinus mortally 
wounded. Marcellus was one of the ablest of the Homan 
generals. Hannibal displayed a generous sympathy for bis fate, 
and caused due honours to be paid to his remains. 

The following year (207 b.c.) decided the issue of the.war in 
Italy. The war in Spain during the last few years had been 
carried on with brilliant success by the young P, 
Scipio, of whose exploits we shall speak presently. 
But in 208 b.c., Hasdinibal, leaving his colleagues 
to make head against Scipio, resolved to join his 
brother in Italy. As Scipio was in undisputed possession of the 
province north of the Iberus, and had secured the passes of the 
Pyrenees on that side, Hasdrubal crossed these mountains near 
their western extremity, and plunged into the heart of Gaul. 
After spending a winter in tliat country, he i)repared to cross 
the Alps in the spring of 207 b.c., and to descend into Italy. 
The two consuls for this year were C. Claudius Nero and M. 
Livius. Nero was in Southern Italy, keeping a watch upon 
Hannibal; Livius took up his quarters at Arirninum to oppose 
Hasdrubal. The latter experienced little loss or difficulty in 
crossing the Alps. The season of the year was favourable, and 
the Gauls were friendly to his cause'. But instead of pushing 
on at once into the heart of Italy, he allowed himself to be 
engaged in the siege of Placentia, and lost much precious time 
in fruitless efforts to reduce that colony. When at length he 
abandoned lEhe enterprise, he sent messengers to Hannibal to 
apprise him of his movements, and concert measures for their 
meeting in Umbria. But his despatches fell into the bands of 
the Consul Nero, who formed the bold design of instantly march¬ 
ing with a picked body of 7000 men t.o join his colleague, and 
fall upon Hasdnibal with their united forces before Hannibal 
could receive any tidings of his brotlier’s movements. 

The consul’s march was rapid and silent. Hannibal k^w 
nothing of his departure, and in a week Nero covered the 290 
miles to Sena, where his colleague was encamped in presence of 
Hasdrubal. He entered the camp of Livius in the night, that 
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his arrival might not he known to the Carthaginians. After 
a day’s rest the two consuls proceed^ to offer battle; hut 
Hasdrubal, perceiving the augmented numbers of 
the Romans, and hearing the trumpet sound 
twice, felt convinced that the consuls had united 
their forces, and that his brother had been 
defeated. He therefore declined the combat, and in the follow¬ 
ing night commenced his retreat towards Ariniiniim. 

The Romans pursued him, and he found himself compelled to 
give them battle on the right bank of the Metaiirus. On this 
occasion Hasdrubal displayed all the qualities of a 
consummate general; but his forces were gi’eatly 
inferior to those of the enemy, and his Gallic 
auxiliaries were of little service. The gallant resistance of thh 
Spanish and Ligurian troops is attested by the heavy loss of the 
Romans; but all was of no avail, and seeing the battle irre¬ 
trievably lost, he rushed into the midst of the enemy, and fell, 
sword in hand, in a manner worthy of the son of Hajinilcar and 
the brother of Hannibal. The Consul Nero hastened back to 
Apulia almost as speedily as he had come, and announced to 
Hannibal the defeat and death of his brother, by throwing into 
his camp the severed head of Hasdrubal. “ I recognize,” said 
Hannibal, sadly, “ the doom of Carthage.” 

The victory of tlie Metaurus was, as we have already said, deci¬ 
sive of the fate of the war in Italy; and tlie conduct of Hannibal 
shows that he felt it to be such. From this time he abandoned 
all thoughts of offensive operations, and, withdrawing his garrisons 
from Metapontum and other towns that he still held in Lucania, 
collected together his forces within the peninsula of the Bruttii. 
In the fastnesses^of that wild and mountainous region he main¬ 
tained his ground for nearly four years, while the towns that he 
still possessed on the coast gave him the coipmand of the sea. 
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CHArrER XIV. 

SECOND PUN 10 WAR ! THIRD PERIOD: FROM THE BATTLE OF THE 
METAURUS TO THE t'ONOLUSlON OF THE WAR. 206-201 li.C. 

After the battle of the Metaurns, Italy was no loiif^er the chief 
battle-ground, and the main interest of Uie war was transferred 
. to Spain and Africa. Its conduct is associated 

” * with the name of P. Scipio, one of those excep¬ 

tionally gifted men of whom Rome has so few to show, but 
whom fate seemed to reserve for her graver crises. The son of 
that P. Scipio who had fallen in Spain in 212 «.o., he had, even 
in his early years, acquired the confidence and admiration of his 
usually unenthusiastic countrymen. His devout Roman mind 
led him to believe that he was under the special protection of 
heaven; for all he proposed or executed he alleged the divine 
approval; and the e.x.traordinary success which attended all his 
enterprises deepened in him this beliof in his own destiny, and 
even imposed it on others. 

P, Scipio is first mentioned in 218 B.c. at the battle of the 
Ticinus, where he is reported to have saved the life of his father, 
though he was then only seventeen years of age. He fought at 
Catinae two yearn afterwards (216 b.c.). when he was already a 
tribune of the soldiers, and was one of the few Roman officers 
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who survived that fatal day. He was chosen, with Appiut 
Claudius, to command the remains of the army, which had taken 
refuge at Canusium; and it was owing to his youthful heroism 
and presence of mind that the Roman nobles, who had thought 
of leaving Italy in despair, were prevented from carrying their 
rash project into effect. After the death of Scipio’s father and 
uncle, C. Nero was sent out as propraetor to supply their place; 
but shortly afterwards the senate resolved to increase the array 
in Spain, and to {dace it under the command of a proconsul. 

The dangerous post was not eagerly sought; and when Sci|>io,. 
who was then barely twenty-four, presented himself as a candi¬ 
date, his boldness and merit were bold sufficient 
to counterbalance the illegality of his claim. As . 

he was not invested with any magistracy which gpgin, 
conferred the imperium, the new device was 
adopted of creating him Proconsul at the Comitia of the 
Centuries.* 

Scipio arrived in Spain in the summer of 210 u.c. He found 
that the three Cartliagiuian generals, Hasdriibal son of Barca,. 
Hasdmbal son of Gisgo, and Mago, were not on 
good terms, and were at the time engaged in ? 

separate enterprises in distant parts of the pen- ® 

insula. Instead of attacking any of them singly, he formed the 
project of striking a deadly blow at the Carthaginian power by 
a sudden and unexjjccted attack upon New Carthage. lie gave 
the command of the flee^to his intimate friend Laclins, to wliom* 
alone he entrusted the secret of the expedition, while he led the 
land-forces by extremely rapid marches against the city. The 
project w'as crowned with complete success. The Carthaginian 
garrison did not amount to more than a thousand men, and 
before any succour could arrive New Carthage was taken by 
assault. The hostages who had been g^ven by the various. 
Spanish tribes to the Carthaginians, had been ydaced for security 
in the city. These nowdell into the hands of Scipio, who treated 
them with kindness; and the hostages of those people who . 
declared themselves in favour of the Romans were restored 
without ransom. Scipio also found in New Cartliago magazines- 
of arms, corn, and other necessaries; for the Carthaginians had 
there deposited their jn-incipal stores. 

* A eontttt was asaally, at this tinie, created procontxU by the senate. 
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, TSe immediate effects of this brilliant success were immense. 
Many of the Spanish tribes deserted the Carthaginian cause; and 
Viotoiiei at 'v<'hen Scipio took the field in the following year 

Baeoula, and (209 b.c.) Mandoniiis and Indibilis, two of the 

eonqnest of most powerful and hitherto the most faithful sup- 

Spain. porters of Carthage, quitted the camp of Haa- 

drubttl Barca, and awaited the arrival of the Boman commander. 
Hasdrubal was encamped in a strong positioh near the town of 
Baecula, in the upper valley of the Baetis (Guadalquiver), where 
he was attacked and defeated by Scipio. But he succeeded in 
making good his retreat, and retired into Northern Spain. He 
eiibsequently crossed the Pyrenees, and, as we have already told, 
marched into Italy to the assistance of his brother Hannibal. 
Scipio, in spite of his brilliant successes, had not fulfilled his 
direct mission; he had initiated wonderful enterprises, but failed 
in defending Italy. His only plan now was to complete the 
conquest of Spain. This was practically effected in 20d b.c. by 
A second great battle at Baecula, in which a decisive victory was 
won over Hasdrubal son of Gisgo, and Mago. 

The Carthaginian generals took refuge within the walls of 
Gades, an old Phoenician settlement, which was almost tlie only 
place that now belonged to the Carthaginians; and all the 
native chiefs hastened to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome. 
But Spain had not been won by arms alone. The Spanish 
tribes, always strangely susceptible to personal influence, had 
felt the magnetic attraction of Scipio’s* character. His courage 
and eneigy, his humanity and his courtesy, had won him their 
admiration, their obedience, and even their love. 

The subj nation of Spain was regarded by Scipio as only a 
means to an Ihd. * He had formed the project of correcting his 
great blunder by transferring the war to Africa, 
and thus compelling the Carthaginians to recall 
Hannibal from Italy. He therefore resolved, 
before returning to Rome, to cross over into 
^ Africa, and secure, if ]>os8ible, the friendship and co-operation of 
«omo of the native princes. His personal influence had already 
secured the attachment of Masinissa, the son of the king of the 
Massylians, or Western Numidians, who was serving in the 
Carthapnian array in Spain; ,and he trusted tliat the same 
personal ascendency might gain the more powerful support of 
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Syphax, the king of the MaasaeylianB, or Eastern Numidians. 
With only two quinqueremes lie ventured to leave his province 
and repair to the c'ciirt of Syphax. There he met his old 
adversary, Hasdrubal son of Gisgo, who had crossed over from 
Ga^ps fur the same purpose; and the two generals spent several 
days together iii friendly intercourse. Scipio made a great 
impression upon Syphax; but the charms of Sophonisba, the 
daughter of Hasdrubal, whom the latter odered in marriage to 
Syphax, prevailed over tlie influence of Scipio. Syphax married 
her, and from that time became the zealous supporter and ally 
of the Carthaginians. 

During Scipio’s absence in Africa a formidable insurrection 
had broken out in Spain; but on his return it was speedily put 
down, and terrible vengeance was inflicted upon the town of 
Illiturgis, which had taken the principal share in the revolt. 
Scarcely had this danger passed away when Scipio was seized 
with a dangerous illness. Eight thousand of the Eoman soldiers, 
discontented with not having received their usual pay, availed 
themselves of this opportunity to break out into open mutiny; 
but Scipio quelled it with his usual promptitude and energy. 

He crushed the last remains of the insurtection; and to crown 
his otlier successes, Gades at last surrendered to the Bomans. 
Mago had crossed over into Liguria, to effect a 
diversion in favour of his brother Haimibal, and 
there was therefore now no longer any enemy left 
in Spain. • 

Scipio returned to Borne in 20C b.c., and immediately offered 
himself as a candidate for the consulship. He was elected for 
the following year (205 b.c.) by the votes of the centuries, 
although he had not yet filled the office of praetor, and was only 
thirty years of age. His colleague was P. Licinius Crassus, tlie 
Pontifex Maximus, who could not, by the rules of his order, 
leave Italy. Consequently, if the war was to be carried on 
abroad, the conduct of ij must of necessity devolve upon Scipio. 
The latter was anxious to land at once in Africa, and bring the 
contest to an end at the gates of Carthage; but the older 
members of the senate opposed the project, partly through 
timidity and partly through jealousy of the youthful conqueror. 

All that Scipio could obtain was the province of iSicily, with 
permission to invade Africa if he should tliink it for the advantage 
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of the Bepiiblic; but the senate resolutely refused him an army, 
thus making the permission of no practical use. The allies had 
a truer view of the interests of Italy than the 
gj JK? Roman senate; from all the Italian towns volun¬ 

teers flocked to join the standard of the youthful 
hero. The senate could not refuse to allow him to enlist these 
volunteers; and such was the enthusiasm in his favour that 
he was able to cross over to Sicily with an array and a fleet, 
contrary to the expectations and even the wishes of the senate. 

While busy with preparations in Sicily, he sent over Laelius 
to Africa with a small fleet to concert a plan of co-operation 
with Masinissa. But meantime his enemies at Rome had nearly 
succeeded in depriving him of his command. Although he had 
no authority in Lower Italy, he liad assisted in the reduction of 
Locri, and after the conquest of the town had left Q. rieminius 
in command. The latter had been guilty of such excesses 
against the inhabitants, that they sent an embassy to Romo to 
complain of his conduct. Q. Fabius Maximus eagerly availed 
himself of the opportunity to inveigh in general against the 
conduct of Scipio, and to urge his immediate recall. Scipio’s 
magnificent style of living, and his love for Greek literature and 
art, were denounced by his enemies as dangerous innovations 
upon old Roman mariners and frugality. It was asserted that 
the time whicli ought to be given to the exercise and the train¬ 
ing of his troops was wasted in the Greek gymnasia or in literary 
pursuits. Though the senate lent a wflling ear to these attacks, 
they did not venturo upon his immediate recall, but sent a com¬ 
mission into Sicily to imjuire into the state of the army. During 
the winter Scipio had been busy in completing his preparations; 
and by this tftie be had collected all his stores, and Vjrought his 
army and navy into the most efficient state. The commissioners 
were astonished at what they saw. Instead of ordering him to 
return to Rome, they bade him cross over to Africa as soon as 
possible. , 

Accordingly, in 204 B.C., Scipio. who was now proconsul, sailed 
from Lilybaeiim and landed in Africa, not far 
^^0 8 earn- Utica. He was immediately joined by Masi- 
, nissa, who rendered him the most important 
services in the war. Ho commenced the cam¬ 
paign by laying siege to Utica, add took up his quarters on a 
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projecting headland to the east of the town, on a spot which long 
bore the name of the Cornelian Camp. Meantime the Cartha¬ 
ginians bad collected a powerful army, which they placed under 
the command of Ilasdrubal son of Gisgo, Scipio’s old opponent 
in Spain; and Syphax came to their assistance with a great 
force. 

In the beginning of 203 n.c. Scipio planned a night attack 
upon the two camps occupied by Ilasdrubal and Syphax. With 
the assistance of Masinissa, his enterprise was crowned wdth 
success; the two camps were burnt to the ground, and only a 
few of the enemy escaped the fire and the sword. Among these, 
however, were both Hasdnibal and Sypliax; the former fled to 
Carthage, where he persuaded the senate to raise another army, 
and the latter retreated to his native dominions, where he like¬ 
wise collected fresh troops. But their unite<l forces were again 
defeated by Scipio. Ilasdrubal did not venture to make his 
appearance again in Carthage; and Syphax once more fled into 
Numidia. the Numidian prince any repose; 

he was pursued by Lacliu.s and Masinissa, and finally taken 
prisoner. Among the captives who fell into tlieir hands was 
Sophoiiisba, the wife of Syphax, whom Masinissa had long loved, 
and had expected to marry when she w’as given to his rival. 
Masinissa now not only promised to ])reserve her from captivity, 
but, to prevent her fulling into llie hands of the Romans, deter¬ 
mined to marry her himself. Their nuptials were accordingly 
celebrated without delay,* but Scipio, fearful of the influence 
which she might exercise over his ally, sternly upbraided him 
witbhis weakness, and insisted on the immediate surrender of 
the princess. Unable to resist this command, Masini.ssa spared 
her the humiliation of captivity by sending lier*a bowl of poison, 
which she drank witliout hesitation, and thus put an end to her 
own life. ^ 

These repeated disasters so alarmed the Carthaginians that 
they resolved to recall Hannibal and Mago. Hannibal quitted 
Italy in 203 n.c., to the great joy of the Romans. 

For more than fifteen years had he carried on StSfiL oi 
the W’ar in that country, laying it waste from 
one extremity to another; and during all this period his 
superiority in the field had been uncontested. The Romans 
calculated that in these fifteen years their losses in the field 
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alone Hid amounted to not lees than 800,000 men—a statement 
which will hardly appear exaggerated when we consider the 
continual combats in which they were engaged by their ever- 
watchful foe. 

> As soon as Hannibal landed in Africa the hopes of the Cartha¬ 
ginians revived, and they looked forward to a favourable tenul- 
nation of the war. Hannibal, however, formed a truer estimate 
of the real state of affairs; he saw that the loss of a battle would 
be the ruin of Carthage, and he was therefore anxious to con¬ 
clude a peace before it was too late. Scipio, who was eager to 
have the glory of bringing the war to a close, and who feared 
lest his enemies in the senate might appoint him a successor, 
was e^juallj’ desirous of a peace. But the war-party had now 
the ascendency at (krthage; the terms proposed by Scipior 
though moderate in themselves, were rejected; and as Hannibal, 
at a personal interview with the Homan general, could not obtain 
any abatement of the conditions, he was forced, against his will, 
to continue the 'svar. Into the details of the campaign, which 
are related very ditferently, our limits will not permit us to 
enter. 

The decisive battle was at lejngtJi fought on the 19th of 
October, 202 b.c., on the Bagradas, not fer from the city of 
‘ Zama; and Hannibal, according to the express 

testimony of his antagonist, displayed on this occa¬ 
sion all the qualities o^ a consummate general. 
But he was now particularly deficient in that formidable 
'•cavalry which had so often decided the victor}’ in his favour; 
his elephants, of which he had a great number, were ten¬ 
dered unavailing by the skilful management of Scipio; and 
the battle ended‘in his complete defeat, notwitlistanding the 
heroic exertions of his veteran infantry. Twenty thousand of 
his men fell on the field of battle, as many were made prisoners, 
and Hannibal himself with difficulty escaped the pursuit of 
Masinissa. Upon his arrival at Carthage he was the first to 
admit the magnitude of the disaster, and to point out the impos¬ 
sibility of the further prosecution of the war. The terms, how¬ 
ever, now imposed by Scipio were much more severe than 
before. Carthage had no alternative but submission; but the 
negotiations were protracted for some time, and a final treaty 
was not concluded till the following year ^201 a.c.). By this 
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treaty it was agreed that the Carthaginians were to jjleserYe 
their independence and territory in Africa, but to give up all 
claims to any foreign possessions; thA they 
were to surrender all prisoners and deserters, all ® 

their ships of war except ten triremes, and* all ^ 
their elephants; that they were not to make war in Africa or 
out of Africa without the consent of Home ; that they were 
to acknowledge Masinissa as king of Numidia; and that they 
were to pay 10,000 talents in silver in the course of fifty years* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WAES IJT THE EAST. THE MAGKDOXIVN, SYRIAJf, AND GALATIAN 

WARS. 214-188 D.O. 

The Second Punic War made the Romans undisputed masters 
of the western shores of the Mediterranean. Sicily, Sardinia, 
X V and Corsl-a were Roman provinces; Spain owned 
Wars *Roma»\ supremacy, and Carthage was com¬ 
pletely humbled. Rome’s immediate object was 
secured, and here, had her own wishes been consulted, she might 
have paused; but it is tlie fate of a conquering nation not to be 
able to assign any precise limits to its power. The Roman 
Republic was now the most powerful f.tate in the ancient world, 
*.^a,nd, as such, was uccc8sari.'y drawn into the voYtex of Easteni 
politics. 

The Gree^ kingdoms in Asia, founded by the successors of 
Alexander the Gufiat, bore within them the seeds of decay. The 
miglity kingdom of Syria, which had once ex- 
of tended from the Indus to the Aegean Sea, had 

now lost some of its fairest provinces. The 
greater part of Asia Minor no longer ovrned the authority of the 
Syrian kings. Pontl’S was governed by its own rulers. A 
large body of Gauls, a portion of the migratory hordes which 
had burst on Greece and Atia in 280 b.o., had settled in the 
northern part of Phrj'gia, whic/i district was now called Galatia 
'iftcT them. A new kingdom was founded in Mysia, to which 
the name of Pekoamus was given from its chief city; and Attains, 
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who was king of Pergamus during the Second Purilc War, 
formed an alliance with Rome as a protection against Syria and 
Macedonia. The king of Syria at this time was Antioclms III., 
who, from liis victory over the Parthians, liad received the sur¬ 
name of the Great. 


E(}Yi’'r was governed by the Greek monarclia, wlio bore the 
name of Ptolemy. They had, even as early as the time of 
Pyrrhus, formed an alliance with Rome (see p. 81). « 

The kingdom had since decline<l in power, and ' 
upon the death of Ptolemy 1V„ surnamed IMiilopator, in205n.o., 
the ministers of his infant son Ptolemy Kpiphanes, (heading the 
ambitious doKigns of the Macedonian and Syrian kings, placed 
him under the protection of the Kotnan senate, who consented 
to become his guardians. 

The Republic of Rhodks was the chief maritime power in 
the Aegean Sea. ’ It extended its iloniiiiion over a portion of the 
opposite coasts of Caria and Lyeia, and OA’er , 
several of the neighbouring islands. Ijiko the ** 
king of Pergarnus, the Rhodians had formed an alliance with 
Rome as a protection against Macedonia. 

M.4C:edonia was still a powerful kingdom, governed at this time 
by Philip V., a monarch of considerable ability, who ascended 
the throne in 220 u.c., at the early age of seven- . 

teen, llis dominion extended over the greater 
part of Greece, but two new jiowors had sprung 
up since the death of Alexander, which served as some connter- 
poise to the Macedonian supremacy. Of these the most important 
was the Achaeax League, whicli embraced the greater part 
of the Peloponnesus. The Aetoliax Le\(ji;e included at this 
time n considerable portion of Central Gree^Je. Athexs and 
Sparta still retained their indej)cndencc, but with .scarcely a 
shadow of their former greatness and poweik 

Such was the state of the Eastern world when it came into con¬ 
tact with the arms of Rome. The challenge came from Mneedon. 

We have already seen that during the Second Punic War 
Philip had been engaged in hostilities with the Roman Republic. 
Demetrius of Pharos, twice a traitor to his masters, ^ ^ 

after he had been driven by the Romans from the 
Illyrian dominions which he liad usurped, bad 
taken refuge at the court of Philip, and soon acquired unbounded 
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influence over the mind of the young king. This wily Greek 
urged him to take up arms against the grasping Republicand 
the ambition of Philip was still further excited by the victories 
'li Hannibal. After the battle of Cannae (216 n.c.) he concluded 
a treaty with Flanuibal; but. instead of supporting the Cartha¬ 
ginian army and fleet, his proceedings were marked by an un¬ 
accountable degree of hesitation and delay. It was not till 
214 B.o. that he appeared in the Adriatic with a fleet, and laid 
siege to Oricum and Apollonia, which the Romans had retained 
possession of at the close of the Illyrian War.* lie succeeded 
in taking Oricum; hut the arrival of a small Roman force, under 
the command of M. Valerius Laeviuus, compelled him to raise 
the siege of Apollonia, and to burn his own ships to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemv. For the next three 
years the war was carried on with unaccountable slackness on 
both sides; but in 211 n.(j. it assumed a new character after th6 
Romans had formed with the Aetolian league an alliance which 
gave them their flrst foothig in Greece. Into the details of the 
campaigns which followed it is unnecessary to enter; but the 
attention of the Romans was soon afterwards directed to affairs 
in Spain, and the Aetolians were left almost alone to cope wth 
Philip. The Achaeans also joined Philip against the Aetolians, 
and the latter people were so hard pressed that they were glad 
to make peace with the Macedonian king. Shortly afterwards 
the Romans, who were desirous of turning their undivided 
attention to the invasion of Africa, also concluded peace with 


him (205 b.c.). 

The peace, which thus terminated the First Macedonian War, 
was probaWy regarded by both parties as little more than a 


Fhilip renews 
liostiUties. 


6u^)ension of hostilities. Philip even went so far 
as to send to the Carthaginians in Africa a body 
of 4000 men, who fought al Zama under the 


command of Hannibal. At the same time, he proceeded to carry 
out his plans for his own aggrandizement in Greece, without any 


regard to the Roman alliances in that country. In order to 


establish his* naval supremacy in the Aegean Sea, he attacked 
the Rhodians and Attsdus king of Pergamus, both of whom were 


allies of Home. He had also previously made a treaty with 
Antiochus, king of Syria, for the dismemberment of the Egyptian 


* See p. 96. 
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monarchy, which was placed under tlie guardianship of the 
lioman people. 

It was impossible for the senate to jiass over these acts of 
hostility, and accordingly, in the year after the conclusion of 
the Second Punic War, the Consul P. Sulpicius 
Oalba proposed to the Comitia of the Centuries w*"t*" 

that war should be declared against Philip. Put ^ ^ ’ 

the people longed* for repose, and rejected the proposition by 
the alrnoht unanimous vote of every century. It was only by tlie 
most earnest remonstrance, and by alarming them with the 
picture of Philip, like another Hannibal, invading Italy, that 
they were induced to reverse their decision and declare war 

(200 B.C.). 

Philip was at this time engaged in the siege of Athens, which 
had joined Attains and the Kliodians. The Consul Galha crossed 
over to Epirus, and Athens was relieved by a Homan fleet; but 
before he withdrew, Philip, prompted by anger and revetjge, dis¬ 
played his barbarism by destroying the gardens and buildings 
in the suburbs, including the Lyceum and the tombs of the Attic 
heroes; and in a second incursion which he made with large 
reinforcements he committed still greater excesses. For some 
time,^ho^yever, the war lingered on without any decided success 
on either side. The Consul Viliius, who succeeded Galba in 
199 B.C., effected nothing of importance; and it was not till 
the appointment of the Consul T. Quinctius Flamininus to 
the command that the Ifrar was carried on with energy and 
vigour (198 n.c.). He forced his way through the narrow 
pass of the Aous, which was occupied by the enemy, invaded 
Thessaly, and took up his winter quarters in Phocis and 
Locris. » 

In the following year (197 b.c.) the struggle was brought to 


a termination by the battle of Cynoscephalac (Dogs’ Heads), a 
range of hills near Scotussa, in Thessaly. The 
Homans were at first in a.dangerous position from * * P ^ 
which they were only saved by,the excellent 


Aetolian cavalry; but, when once the ligid lines of the Mace¬ 


donian phalanx had been broken, the slaughter was terrific: 
8000 Macedonians were killed and 5000 taken prisoners, while 
Flamininits lost only 700 men. Philip was obliged to sue for 
peace, and in the following year (196 b.c.) a treaty was ratified 
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by which the Macedonians were compelled to withdraw their 
garrisons IVora tlie Greek towns, to surrender their fleet, to 
promise to conclude no foreign alliances without Horne’s con¬ 
sent, and to pay 1000 talents for the expenses of the ww, half 
at once, and half by annual instalments in the course of ten 
years. 

The war left the cities of Greece at the mercy of Rome; but 
the senate shrank from undertaking permanent responsibilities 
even in Kastern Euroi)e, and when at the ensuing 
1‘^lhmian games FJamininus solemnly proclairaeri 
the independence and freedom of Greece, this 
declaration was an outcome of [jolicy as well as of the phil-Hel- 
lenic spirit of the Roman general, whom the throngs of Greeks 
lliat gathered round him hailed as their liberator. 

Flamininus, who remained two years longer in .the country, 
seems to have been actuated by a sincere desire to restore the 
internal peace and welfare of Greece; and whenever his actions 
appear at variance with this object, he was under the influence- 
of the policy of the Ilepublic. Thus, though he made war upon 
Nabis, the tyrant of Sparta, and deprived him of the southcru 
portion of Laconia, he did not depose liim, but retained him as- 
a useful check upon the Achaeans. AVhen Flaminitips returned 
to Italy in 194 ».c., he withdrew the Roman garrisons from ail) 
the Greek towns, even from Ooriiith, Chalcis, and Demetrias, 
the three strongest fortresses in the ccnmtry, which were called 
the Fetters of Greece. On his departure he convoked an 
assembly of the Greeks at Corinth, in which he exhorted them 
to use tlieir freedom wisely, and to remain faithful to Rome. 
He then rsiurned, after an absence of five years, with a reputa¬ 
tion second only to that of Scipio Africanus, and celebrated a 
splendid triumph. 

It has been already mentioned that Philip had formed an, 
alliance with Antiochiis 111., king of Syria, sumatried the Great, 

. for the dismemberment of the Egyptian monarchy. 

Ai^iowus 0 puring the war* between Pliilip and the Romans, 
^ Antioebns had occupied Asia Minor, and was i)re- 

paring to cross into Greece. Upon the conclusion of this war 
Flamininus sternly forbade him to set foot in Europe, and for 
a time he shrank from a contest with the victorious arms of 
Borne. But the Aetoliaiis, who had fought on the Roman side,. 
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were discontented with the an’angements of Flamininns. Their 
arrogance led them to claim the chief merit of the victory of 
dynoscephalac, and their cupi»lity d(3sipcd a larger share in tlie 
spoils of the war. Flamiuiuus had scarcely quitted frret;ce before 
the Aetolians endeavoured to persuade Philip, Nahis, and Antio- 
-chus to enter into a league against the Romans. Pliilip at once 
refused, hut Nahis took up anus, and Antioclius willingly entered 
into the designs of the Aetolians. At this time Hannibal apiieared 
as an exile at the Syrian court. After the Second Punic War 
he had set himself to work, like his father hlamilcar at the end 
ol‘ the pr(*vious war, to prepare means for renewing the contest 
at no distant period. One of these means was a relbrin in the 
constitution of Carthago; to establish his power, he limited the 
term of oftice of the 104 to a year, and thus made the govern¬ 
ment more democratic; but the oligarchs avengcil themselves 
by deuonuciug him to the Romans as engaged in negotiations 
•with Antioclius to induce him to take up arms against Rome. 
The senate sent envoys to C^arlhage to inquire into these charges; 
and Hannibal, seeing that his enemies wore too strong for 
liim, secretly took flight, and reached the Syrian court in 
safety. 

He was received with the highest honours, and urged the king 
io place an army at his disposal with which he might invade 
Italy. But Antiochus was persuaded by the 
Aetolians to cross over into Greece, and landed Antiochus 
at Demetrius in Thessaly iiT 192 n.c. The Romans 
now declared war, and in the following year 
(191 B.o.) the Consul Acilius Glabrio marched into Thessaly. 
The king had entrenched himself in the passes of Tliermopylae, 
that he might prevent the Romans from penetrating into Central 
Greece. But there was, as is well known, a diflicult passage 
across Mount Oeta, by which tlie Persians ha^ descended to fight 
with Ijeonidas. 

This passage was now forced hy M. Cato, who was serving as 
one of tlie consul’s lieutenants, and, as soon as he appeared in 
the rear of the Syrian army, they fled in confusion, retreat 
and the battle was won. Antiochus now hastened 
hack to Asia, abandoning all further hopes of conquest in Greece. 
As soon as ho had placed the sea between himself and the 
Romans, he thought that he was safe; but Hannibal warned him 
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of his error, and said that he wondered that the Homans had 
not already followed him, ^ 

Next year (100 n.c.) L. Cornelius Scipio, the brother of the^ 
pfreat Africanus, and C. Laclius, the intimate friend of the latter, 

. were consuls. L. Scipio was anxious to have the 
Mon of of the war against Antioehus; hut the 

senate had not much confidence in his ahilitv, and 
it was only in consequence of his brother Africanus oflering- 
to seiwe under him as his lieutenant that he obtained the com¬ 
mand which he desired. 

Meantime Antioehus had collected a vast army from all 
parts of his dominions, and, advancing northw.‘irds from Ephesus, 
laid waste the kingdom of Pergamus. But upon 
Ifoniesia. approach of the Homan army, which entered 

Asia by crossing the Hellespont, Antioehus re¬ 
treated southwards; and the decisive battle was fought near 
Magnesia at the foot of Mount Sipylus. The Homans obtained 
an easy and bloodless victory over the vast but disorderly 
rabble of the Syrian monarch. Only 400 Romans fell, while 
Antioehus lost 53,000 men. He at once gave up the contest 
in despair, and humbly sued for peace. Rome left him his 
kingdom of Syria, but forced him to abandon all claim to the 
territories west of Mount Taurus with the exceptiun of Cilicia 
(that is, nearly the whole of Asia Minor); he had besides to 
pay 15,000 Eiiboic talents within tx^elve years, to give up his 
elepliants and ships of war, and to surrender to the Romans 
Hannibal and some others who liad taken refuge at his court. 
Hannibal foresaw his danger, and made his escape to Crete, 


from wliAce he afterwards repaired to the coi:rt of Prusias, 
king of Bitlivnifi. 

L. Scipio returned to Rome in the following year, bringing 
with him enormous treasures. In imitation of his brother, he 
assumed the surname of Asiaticds. 

The Romans were now at leisure* to punish the Aetollans, 
who had to make head against the Romans by themselves. The 
. consul M. Fulvius Nobilior (189 b.c.) took their -4 
t^^Aetolians important town, Ambracia, after an obstinate 
resistance, and compelled them to sue for peace. 
This was granted, but on the most humiliating conditions. 

^They were required to acknowledge the supremacy of Rome, 
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to renounce all the conquests they liad recently made, to pay 
an indemnity of 600 talents, and to engage in future to aid the 
Homans in their wars. The power of the Aetolian league was 
thus for ever crushed, though it seems to have existed, in name 
at least, till a much later period. 

The colleague of M. Fulvius Nobilior was Cn. Manlius Volso, 
who had received command in Asia that he might conclude the 


peace which had been made with Antiochns, and 
nrrance the affairs of the surrendered territories. 
But Manlius was not content with t!ie snbonlinate 


Victories over 
the Galatians. 


part allotted to him; and being anxious for boot}' as much as 
for glory, he attacked the Galatians in Asia Minor, witliout 
waiting for any instructions from the senate, and in direct 
opposition to the ten commissioners who hud been sent to assist 
him in the work of organization. This was the first instance in 
which a Roman general had made war without the authority 
of the senate or the people—a dangerous precedent, which was 
afterwards only too faithfully followed. The Galatians or 
Gallograeci were a body of Gauls, who, after laying waste a 
great part of Asia Minor, had, as we saw, settled iii the north d 
Phrygia, and had there acquired a semi-Greek culture. The assist 
ance which they had given, as mercenary troops, to Antiochns 
at Magnesia supplied Manlius with a pretext for marching 
against them. He defeated them in-two battles, and compelled 
them to sue for peace. The campaign greatly enriched Manlius 
and his legions, as the Gnuls had accumulated enormous wealth 
by their many conquests. 

Manlius remained another year (1P8 n.c.) in the East as pro- 
consul, and, in conjunction with the ten commissioners,formally 
concluded the .peace with Antiochns, .and soyled 
tlie affairs of Asi.a. Here, as in fJreece, Home ^*^^^**’^^****’ 
steadily refused to acquire territory for herself; 
the principle adopted was that which we ikuv call the “ balance 
of })Ower,” two existing governments being strengthened to 
check the ambition of^ the Syrian king. Eumenos, the king 
of Pergamus, received the Chersonnese, Mysia, Lydia, and part 
of Caria, and the Rhodians obtained the remaining portion of 
Caria, together with Lycia and Pisidia. Manlius returned to 
Home in 187 n.c., and celebrated a magnificent triumph. But 
his soldiers, like those of Scipio, had been touched by the 
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corrupting influence of the East. These campaigns, as we shall 
presently see, exercised a most injurious influence upon the 
character of tlie Homan nobles and people, teaching them to 
iove war lor the sake of acquiring wealth, and prompting them 
to acts of robbery and rapine. 



Dying Galatian ” (so-called dying glafllatorV From tUe Origliial 
in the Museum of the Ca'oitol. 




Boman Soldlera (from Column of Trajan). 


CHAPTER XVI. 

•fTARS IN THE WEST. THtf GALT.TO, LKJtJRlAN, AND SPANISH 

WARS. 200'-175 B.C. 

While the Roman legions in the P'ast were acquiring wealth 
and winning easy conquests, their less fortunate cpmrades in the 
West were carrjdng on a severe struggle with the warlike Gauls, 
Ligurians, and Spaniards. The Romans had ^hardly concluded 
the Second Punic War when they received intelligence that 
JIamiJcar, a Carthaginian officer, had excited several tribes in 
Northern Italy to take up arms against Rome., These were the 
Gauls on both sides of the Po, and the Ligurians, a race of hardy 
mountaineers, inhabiting the upper Apennines and the Maritime 
Alps.* The Gauls commenced the war in 200 b,c. by the 


* See p. 3. 
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capture and destruction of the Roman colony of Placentia, and 
by laying siege to that of Cremona, the two strongholds of the 
Roman dominion in Northern Italy. * 

The Romans now set themselves to work, with the charac¬ 
teristic stubbornness of their nation, to reduce these tribes to a 
thorough subjection. The Iiisubres and the Ceno- 
of the^Oa^ mani, to the north of the Po, were the first to 
yield; but the Boii resisted for some years all the 
eflbrtsof the Romans, and it was not till 191 n.c. that the Consul 
P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica received their final submission. His 
progress through their territory was a pitiless slaughter, and he 
Hiade it one of the clainjs of his triumph that he had left only 
children and old men alive. 

This warlike people wms now thoroughly subdued, and from 
henceforth Cisalpine Gaul became a Roman province, and 
gradually adopted the language and customs of 
liome. The submission of the people was secured 
by the foundation of new colonies and the forma¬ 
tion of military roads. In 189 u.c. a colony was 
established at Hononia, now Bologna, in the country of the Boii, 
and six years afterwards others were also founded at Mutina 
(Modena) and Parma. A military road made by M. Aernilius 
Lepidys, consul for 180 n.c., and called the Via Aernilia, was a 
continuation of the Via Flaminia, and ran from Ariminum past 
Bononia, Mutina, and Parma to Placentia. 

The subjugation of the Liguriabs v/ns a longer and more 
difficult task. These hardy mountaineers continued the war, 
_. . _ with intermissions, for a period of eighty years, 

lagnrian ar. liornans, after penetrating into the heart of 

Lignria, were»seldom able to efi'eet more than the temporary 
dispersal of the tribes, whicli took refuge in their villages and 
castles—the latter being mountain-fastnesses, in which they 
were generally able to defy their pursuers. Into the details 
of these long-protracted and ingloripiis hostilities it is unneces' 
sary to enter: but the result of these northern wars was of great 
importance. Roman influence and Italian civilization were 
firmly established up to the Po, which now practically replaced 
the Apennines as the boundary of Italy, while the subjection o1^ 
the Transpadane Gauls closed the gates of the Alps to further 
Celtic immigrants. 
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The conquests of Scipio Africanus had driven the Cartha- 
pnians out of Spain, and established the Homan supremacy in 
that country. Accordingly, soon after the end 
of the Second Punic War (about 197 b.c.), the 
I’omans proceeded to consolidate their dominion ' 
in Spain by dividing it into two provinces, each governed by a 
praetor, which were called Hispania Citerior, or Hither Spain, 
and Hispania Vlterior, or Further Spain, and divided from each 
other by the Ibems, or Ebro. But it was little more than the 
eastern part of the peninsula that was really subject to Home. 
The powerful tribes of the Celtiberians in Central Spain, the 
Lusitanians in Portugal, and the Cantabrians and Gallaccians'in 
the north-west, still maintained their independence. Home had 
now for the first time to establish a permanent garrison in a 
dependency across the sea ; for, in order to secure a semblance 
of tran(piillity in Spain, four legions had to be kept in the country. 
Thus originated the principle of taxing a nation to defray the 
expenses of its military occupation. A direct tax was imposed 
on Spain, paid partly in money and partly in kind. The division 
of the country into two provinces, and the army of occupation, 
showed that the Romans intended to hold Spain permanently, 
and this conviction occasioned a general insurrection in both the 


provinces. 

The Consul M. Porcius Cato, of whom we shall speak more 
fully presently, was sent to put down this rebellion (195 b.c.). 
The whole country was inlirms ; but his military 
genius and indefatigable iftdustry soon re-estab- 
lished the superiority of l^orae. He gained several 
decisive victories, contrived to set tribe against 
tribe, and took native mercenaries into liis pay* Tbe details of 
his campaign are full of horrors. W’o read of the wholesale 
slaughter of men who had laid down their arms, of multitudes 
sold as slaves, and of many more who put themselves to death 
to escape this fate. Cato.was not the man to feel any compunc¬ 
tions of conscience in the performance of what he considered a 
rigorous public tjisk. He boasted of having destroyed more 
towns in Spain than he had spent days in that country. When 
he had reduced the whole of Hither Spain to a hollow, sullen, 


and temporary submission, he returned to Home, and was re^ 
warded -with a triumph. 
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The severe measures of Cato onlj^ exasperated the Spaniards. 
They again took up arms, and continued to resist the Eoman 
praetors for the next sixteen years, till Tib. Sern- 
l^dflcation pronius Gracchus, tlie fatlier of the celebrated 

•Oraochus ^ tribunes, after gaining several brilliant victories 

over the Coltibcrians, granted them an lionourahle 
peace. lie gave equitable charters to the conquered tribes, 
while he tried to secure the interest of the Spanish cliicfs by 
attaching them to tlie Roman military service, and to check the 
roving habits of the people by the lounding of towns. Ry his 
wise measures and conciliatory conduct lie won the att'ections of 
the natives, and inihiced them to regard the Roman supremacy 
with greater pati<;nce '179 n.c.). 

Two petty wars in the West then engaged for a time the 
attention of Rome, The Sardinians and C’orsicans revolted, and 
. held out for two years against the coiuineror of 

la^ian Wa^ Spain n.c.). Ihit Gracchus effected their 

complete subjugation, and brought to Rome so 
large a number of captives for sale as to give rise to the proverb 
Sard! venales " for anything that Avas cheap and worthless. 
The Istrians, near the head of the Adriatic Gulf, had been 
conquered by the Romans just before the Second Punic War. 
Rut their complete subjugation was now necessary, on account 
•of their proximity to the newly-formed province of Cisalpine 
Gaul. Accordingly the consuls invaded Istria in 178 b.c., and 
in the following year the whole {keople was reduced to sub- 
emission. 



A Roman general addressing his soldiers. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

TOE KOMAS CONSTITUTION AND ARMY. 

The career of foreign conquest upon wlncli the Republic had 
aow entered continued with little or no interruption till the 
establishment of the Empire. We may here j)aiise to take a 
biief survey of the form of government, as well as of the 
military organization by wdiieh tliese conquests wei’O ellected. 

The earlier history of the Roman constitution has been already 
related. W’e have seen how, after a long struggle, the plebeians- 
acquired more than political equality with the 
patricians. In the Second Punic War the 
antagonism between tJie two orders had almost 
t^sappeared, and the only mark of separation between them in 
political matters which was of material importance was the 
regulation, that, of the two consult and two censors one must 
be a plebeian. The other patrician privileges were merely formal. 
The fictitious ratification of laws passed by the Comitia—the 
so-called patram auctoritas —was in the hands of the patrician 
members of the senate; it was they, too, who appointed the 
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iiiterrex, who must himself be a patrician; while certain priestly 
offices of no political importance—those of the Eex Sacrorum 
ami the three great Flamines—were closed to the plebeians. 

1. The Maoistbates.—E very Roman citizen who aspired to 
the consulship had to pass through a regular gradation of public 
. offices, and the earliest age at which he could 
become a candidate for them was fixed by a law 
passed in 179 it.c., and known by the name of the 
Lex Annalis. The earliest age for the quaestorship, which was 
the first of these magistracies, was 28 years; for the aodileship, 
37; for the praetomhip, 40; and for the consul$hi{>, 43. 

All magistrates at Rome were divided into curult» and those 
who were not curules. The Curule Magistrates were so called 
because they had the right of sitting upon the Hella Ourulkj 
originally an emblem of kingly power, imported, along with other 
insignia of royalty, from Etruria. They were either (i.) ordinary 
magistrates, e.g, consuls, praetors, and curule aediles; or (ii.) 
extraordinary, e.g, the dictator, the magistcr equitum, and the 
interrex. 

1. The quaestors were the paymastera of the state. It was 
their duty to receive the revenues, and to make all the necessary 

-tnr payments for the military and civil services. 

' There were originally only two quaestors, but 
their number was constantly increased with the conquests pf the 
Republic. Besides two quaestors who always remained at Rome 
in charge of the treasury, every consfil, praetor, or pro-magistrate 
who conducted a war or governed a province was attended by 
one of these officials. 

2. The aedileship was originally a plebeian office, instituted 

at the same time as the tribunate of the plebs.* To the two 
■ plebeian aediles two curule aediles were added in 

365 B.c. The four aediles in common had the 
charge of the public buildings,! the care of the cleansing and 
draining of tlie city, and the supecintcndence of the police.'^ 
They liad also tlie regulation ol the public festivals; and the 
Celebration of the Ludi Magni, or Great Games, was tlieir especial 
function. Originally they received a sum of money from the 
state to defray the expenses of these games, but this grant was 
virithdrawn about the time of^the First Punic War—a measure 
• Sm p. 38. t Hence their name, ftom oedei, a temple. 
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attended with important consequences, since the higher magis¬ 
tracies were thus conhned to the wealthy, who alone could defray 
the charges of these costly entertainments. After tlie Mace¬ 
donian and Syrian wars the curule aediles often incurred a 
prodigious expense with the view of pleasing the people, and 
securing their votes in future elections. 

Next come the magistrates with imjierium —the praetors and 
consuls. 

3. The institution of the prattorship in 3G6 n.c. has been 
already narrated. It was an office modelled closely on the 
consulship; the praetor had the imperium^ with 

the attendftnt powers of summoning the senate and 
people, jurisdiction and military command; and ho was attended 
by six lictors. There was originally only one praetor, subse¬ 
quently called Praetor Urbanus, whose chief duty wa.s the 
administration of civil justice. In 24G n.c. a second praetor was 
added, who had to decide cases in which foreigners were con¬ 
cerned, and who was hence called Praetor Peregrinus. When 
the tendtories of the state extended beyond Italy, new [)ractors 
were created to govern the provinces. Two praetors were 
appointed to take the administration of Sicily and Sardinia 
{227 B.C.), und two more were added when the twp Spanish 
provinces were formed (197 b.o.). There were thus six praetors, 
two of whom stayed in the city while the other four went abroad. 

4. The constUs were the highest ordinary magistrates at Home, 
and were at the head bothl)f the state and the army. They 
convoked the senate and the assemblies of the 

centuries and of the tribes; they presided in each, 
and had to see that the resolutions of the senate and the people 
were carried into effect. They had the supremo command of 
the armies in virtue of the imperium conferred upon them by 
a special vote of the people. At the head of the army, they 
had full power of life and death over their soldiers. They were 
({Receded by twelve lictors, i>ut this outward sign of power was 
enjoyed by them month by month in turn. 

The magistrates above mentioned were elected annually, but 
it was usual to prolong the command of the consuls or praetors 
in the provjiices'under the titles of proconsuls *or propraetors. 
In the later times of the Bepublic it was customary for both* 
consuls and several praetors to remain at Home during their 
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year of office, and at its close to take the command of provinces, 
with the titles of proconsuls or propraetors. 

5. The diciatomhip^ which occurs so often in the early history 
of the Republic, disappears altogether after the Second Punic 

War. As the Republic became powerful, and had 
no longer to dread any enemies in Italy, there 
was no necessity for such .an extraordinary magistracy as the 
dictatorship, but whenever internal dangers seemed to require a 
stronger executive, the senate, with doubtful legality, invested the 
consuls with dictatorial power.* 

6. The censors were two in number, elected every five years, 
but bolding their office for only eighteen months. The censorship 

w'as the crown of a political career, as the office 
ensors. usually lield by an ex-consul. The duties of 

the censors, which were very extensive and very important, may 
be divided into three classes, all of which, however, were closely 
connected. 


(a) Their first and most important duty was to take the census. 
This was not simply a list of the population, according to the 
modern use of the word, but a valuation of the property of every 
Roman citizen. This valuation was necessary, not only for the 
assessmenb of the property-tax, but also for determining the 
position of every citizen in the state, wliich was regulated, in 
accordance with the constitution of Servius Tullius, by the 
amount of his property. Accordingly, the censors had to draw 
up lists of tiio classes and centuries. They also made out the 
lists of the senators and equites, striking out the names of all 
whom thej deemed unwortliy, and filling up all vacancies in both 
orders. 


(fe) The censors possessed a general control over the conduct 
and morals of the citizens. In the exercise of this important 
power they were not guided by any rules of law, but simply by 
their own sense of duty. They punished acts of private as well 
.as public immorality, and visited with their censure, not onlj'' 
offences against the laws, but everything opposed to the old 
'iloman character and habits, such as living in celibacy, extrava¬ 
gance, luxury, etc. They had the power of degrading every 
citizen to a lower rank, of expelling senators from tlie senate, 


^ • Tbig was done by the well-known fiirmula, “ Videaat,” or “ Dent operona 
Conaalea, ue quid rea publioa detriiuenti caiiUt." 
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of depriving the cquites of their^.horscK, and of removing 
ordinary citizens from their tribes, and thus excluding them fjom 
all political rights. 

(f) The censors also had the administration of the finances of 
the state, under the direction of the senate. They let out the 
taxes to the highest bidders for the space of a Jiistrum, or five 
years.* They likewise received from tlio senate certain suras 
of money to keep the publu^ buildings, roa<ls, and aqueducts in 
repair,t and to construct new public works in Home and other 
parts of Italy. Hence we find that many of the gi-eat public 
roads, such as the Via Appia and Via Flaminia, were made by 
censors. 


II. The Senate. —The senate, originally a mere advising hod}", 
had by this time hecume the real executive government of Rome, 
and the magistrates, of whom we have b(*en speak- _ 
ing, were only its ministers. I’liis was the result * WMte. 


of the inherent weakness of the Roman constitution—the com¬ 


plete dependence of the comitia on a number of magistrates 
with clashing authority, which rendered popular government 
impossible. The growth of the senate’s power was assisted by 
the long wars, in which it proved itself the most cai)ahle 
administrative authority, and its iiiflucneo was strengthened by 
the mode in which its inemhcrs were ai))K)inted. The senate 
consisted of .‘iOO members, who held the dignity for life unless 
expelled by the censors for reasons alrea«ly raeiitioiiod, hut who 
eonld not*transmit the honour to tlieir sons. All vacancies in 


the body were filled up by the censors every live years, as a rule 
from those who had held the qnacstorshi[) or any higlier magis¬ 
tracy, only in exceptional cases frmn nominees of their own; 
and, as the censors \vero thus i)ractically confined in their selec¬ 
tion to those who luul already received the confidence of the 
people, the great majority of those who ent.^red the senate 
already possessed considerable knowledge of j^olitical all;iii‘s. 

" The power of the sen.'ite was very groat. It exercised a 
control over legislation, since custom dictated tliat no law should 
be proposed to the assemblies of the people tniloss it had first 


• These farwers of fhe public Tevcmies were cullM publicani. 
j It is not Qtisy define with accnriu'y the renpecti ve duties of the censors and 
aediles in relntion to the public bnildiiiga; but it may be stated in penerul ttiat 
the saperlnteiidence of the aedilcs uus more in the \^ay of police, while that of 
the cetiBore bad reterence to all financial matters. 
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received the approval of ^»e senate. In many cases “ Senatus 
Consulta * came to usurp the place of laws, and there were some 
spheres of administration in which the senate's right to decide 
without reference to the people was unquestioned. Tliis was 
especially the case in matters affecting finance, the provinces, 
and all foreign relations. It had usurped the direction of finance 
at an early period, and the quaestors were entirely under its 
control. The senate assigned the provinces into which the 
consuls and praetors were to be sent, it prolonged the command 
of a general or superseded him at its pleasure, and on his return 
it granted or refused him a triumph. It determined the manner 
in which a war was to be conducted, and the number of troops 
to be levied; it alone carried on negotiations with foreign states, 
and all ambassadors were appointed from its own body. 

III. The I*oi’ULAii Assemblies. — 1. The Comitin Curiata 


had become a mere form as early as the First Punic War. The 
. . gradual decline of its power has been already 

Co^ta traced. It continued to meet for the transaction 

of certain matters, such as the ratification of the 
empermm, but was represented simply by thirty lictors. 

2. The constitution of the Comitia Centuriata, as established 
by Servius Tullius,! had undergone a great change between the 
. . time of the Licinian Rogations and the Punic 

Omtariata Wars, the object of which appears to have been 
to give more power and influence to the popular 
element in the state. For this purpose the thirt^five tribes 
were taken as the basis of the new constitution of the centuries. 


Comitia 

Centnriata. 


Each tril^ was divided into five property classes, and each classis 
was Bubuivided into two centuries, one of sentores and tlie other 
of juniores. 'Each tribe would thus contain ten centuries, and 
consequently the thirty-five tribes would have 350 centuries, so 
that, with the eighteen centuries of the knights, and five centuries 
of smiths, horn-blowers, and capite ceim^X the total number of 
the centuries would he 373. i. 

The Comitia of the Centuries still retained the election of the 
magistrates with imperium, the power of declaring war and 
making peace, and also the highest judicial functions. Accusations 


* A iSiBnafut cmtuUwm was so called because the coneul or other presiding 
UiAglatrate who brought a matter before the senate was said Smatwm consttZere. 
t See p. 23. { See p. 24. 
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for treason were brought before the centuries, and appeals against 
capital sentences could be heard only f»y this body.* 

3. The assembly of tiie plebs {concilium plebis tributim) 
obtained its superior influence and power mainly through its 
tribunes. The assembly of the whole people by 
tribes {coinitia tributa popnli)^ being summoned 
and j>rcRided over by consuls or praetors, was, like tribes, 
that of the centuries, to a great extent an instru¬ 
ment in the hands of the senate. But the plebeian assembly, 
being guided by its own magistrates, and representing the popular 
element, was frequently opposed to the senate, and took an 
active part in the internal administration of the state. The 
plebiscita of this assembly had the same force as the leges of the 
two assemblies of the populus. There were thus two legal 
sovereigns at Rome, the populus and the plebs, each independent 
of the other; but this dual control only strengthened the power 
of the actual sovereign, the senate. 

The tribunate had changed its character since its original 
institution, and, though it could still be held only by plebeians, it 
had practically become a magistracy of the state. #m. i. t 
The right of intercession possessed by the tribunes * ** 

was extended to all matters; thus they could prevent the consuls 
from summoning the senate, and from proposing laws to the 
Comitia of the People. As their persons w'ere sacred, the senate 
could exercise no control over them, while they, on the contrary, 
could seizeiCven a consid of rfcensor and throw him into prison. 
But this vast power really worked in the interest of the senate; 
for out of the large college of ten tribunes it was certain that 
one at least could be found to put his veto upon the acts of his 
colleagues or other magistrates. It was, in faeV through the 
tribunate that the senate was able to keep all the magistrates in 
check. • 

IV.> Finance. —The ordinary expenditure of the Boraan state 
was not large. All the magistrates discharged their duties with¬ 
out pay; and the allied troops, which formed so 
large a portion of a Roman army, were maintained 
by the allies themselves. The expenses of tvar were defrayed 
by a property-tax called tributum, which was usually one in a 

* The technical word for this appeal was proiHfcatio, The word appellatio 
algnifled an appeal from one magtstrate to another. 
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thousand, or one-tenth per cent., but after the last war with 
Macedonia tlie treasury received such large sums from the 
provinces that the tributum was abolished. From this time 
the expenses of the state were almost entirely defrayed Jby the 
taxes levied in the provinces. The other revenues of the state, 
which bore the general name of vectigalia, were common to- 
Italy and the provinces. They consisted of the rents arising 
from public lands, forests, mines, salt-works, etc., and of harbour 
dues; but no direct tsixation, and no indirect tax on private 
lands, was imposed on tlie Italian towns. 

V. Thb J*JtoviNX'Ks.—The provinces were territorial dis¬ 
tricts placed under tlie command of magistrates with im- 

The OTincea /'®’’****^» those where large military forces were 

e proTUHcea. generally under proconsuls, the rest 

under propraetors. "But it was the cities within the provinces 
rather than the provinces themselves which were the units of 
government. Some of these cities were free and paid no* 
tribute, and these "were entirely exempt from the governor’^ 
control. Far the gi-eatcr part, however, paid tribute, either a 
direct tax {Hqmidium) paid generally in money, or a proportion- 
of their produce {vectiyal)^ such as the tithes collected in Sicily, 
Sardinia, and afterwards in Asia. Over these tributary states 
the governor possessed full criminal Jind civil jurisdiction, and 
in the winter months went on circuit, holding courts in the lead^ 
ing cities of his province. The^ summer months were, in the 
case of military provinces, usually spent in tlie camp. When 
it is remembered that none of the restnaints on the imperium 
which existed at Rome—such as the veto of a colleague, the- 
provocatio to the [leoplc, or the control of the senate—were to- 
be found in ‘ithe provinces, it is easy to understand the almost 
regal position held by the governor, and the evil effects of such 
uncontrolled power on the character of most of its possessors. 

VI. Thk Armv, —The Roman army was originally called' 
legio; and this name, which is cVieval with the foundation of 
The am Komc, continued down to'the latest times. The- 

e amy. legion was, therefore, not equivalent to what we 
call a regiment, inasinoch as it contained tioops of all arms, 
infantry, cavalry, and, when military engines were extensively 
employed, artillery also. The number of soldiers who, at 
different periods, were contained in a legion does not appear to- 
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have been absolutely fixed, but to have varied within moderate 
limits. Originally the legion contained 3(K)0 foot-soldiers, and 
from the beginning of the Republic until the second year of the 
•Second Punic War the regular number may be fixed at 4000 
or 4260 infantry. From the latter period until the consulship 
■of Marius the ordinary number was from 5000 to 5200. For 
some centuries after Marius the numbers varied from 6000 to 
•6200, generally approaching to the higher limit. Amid all the 
variations with regard to the infantry, .300 horsemen formed 
rt;he regular complement of the legion. The organisation of the 
legion difl’ered at different periods. 

1. First Period: Seruius Tullius, —The legion of Servius is 
■so closely connected with the Comitia Centuriata that it has 
already been discussed,* and it is only necessary to state here 
that it was a phalanx equipped in the Greek fashion, the front 
ranks being furnished with a complete suit of armour, their 
weapons being long spears, and their chief defence the round 
Argolio shield {clipevs). 

2. Second Period. The Great Latm War^ 340 n.c. —The 
legion in 340 b.c. had almost entirely discarded the tactics of 
the phalanx. It was now drawn up in three lines. The 
■soldiers of the first line, called Hastati, consisted of youths in 
the first bloom of manhood, distributed into fifteen companies 
■or maniples {manipuli)^ a moderate space being left between 
•each. The maniple contained sixty privates, two centurions 
iceuturiones), and a 8tandard*bearer {vencillarius). The se(!ond 
line, the Principes, was composed of men in the full vigour of 
life, divided, in like manner, into fifteen maniples, all heavily 
armed. The two lines of the Hastati and Ih’incipes taken 
together amounted to thirty maniples, and formed the Antepilani. 
Tlie third line, the Triarii, composed of tried veterans, was also 
in fifteen divisions, but each of these was tri^)le, containing 
three maniples. 

•'3. Third Period, During the Wars of the youvtjer Scipio ,— 
Under ordinary circumstances four legions were levied yearly, 
two being assigned to each consul. But ,a regular con.sular 
army no longer consisced of Roman legions only, for, as Italy 
became gradually subjugated, the various states under the 
dominion of Rcme were bound to furnish a contingent, and the 

* See p. 24. 
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number of allies usually exceeded that of the citizens. They 
were, however, kept perfectly distinct, both in the camp and in 
the battle-field. 

The men belonging to each legion were separated intj^ four 
divisions. 1. 1000 of the youngest and poorest were set apart 
to form the Velites, the light-armed troops or skirmishers of 
the legion. 2. 1200 who came next in age (or who were of the 
same age with the preceding, but more wealthy) formed the 
Hastati. 3. 1200, consisting of those in th,e full vigour of 
manhood, formed the Principes. 4. COO of the oldest and most 
experienced formed the Triarii. When the number of soldiers 
ill the legion exceeded 4000, the first three divisions were in¬ 
creased proportionally, but the number of the Triarii remained 
always the same. 

All three classes wore a metal helmet, a leathern shield and 
breastplate, and all bore the short two-edged Spanish sword. 

But the Hastati and Principes carried the light 
mode^* pilum, which was hurled against the enemy, while 
fighting. Triarii bore the long hasta, or thrusting-spear. 

The division into maniples was still continued, 
the advantage of this small tactical unit being that it encouraged 
an individual mode of fighting suited to any emergency, and 
that, unlike the unwieldy phalanx, it could manoeuvre on 
uneven ground. The battle opened with tlie advance of the 
Hastati, who hurled their pila at, a distance of ten or twenty 
paces from the enem}', and then charged with the sword. If 
this charge was not decisive, the Principes advanced, the 
Hastati ji'etiring through the divisions between the maniples. 
'I'he Triarii acted as a reserve, to be called out only in the last 
resort. ‘ 

Three hundred horse-soldiers were apportioned to each legion, 
divided into ten troops {turmae), out of which tlirce officers 
were chosen named decuriones. 

The infantry furnished by the fiocii was for tlie most part 
equal in number to the Roman legions, the cavalry twice or 
thrice as numerous, and botli were divided equally between 
the two consular armies. Each consul named twelve superior 
officers, who were termed Pracfecti Sociorum, and con*esponded 
to the Legionary Tribunes. 

4. Fourth Period, From the times of the GrcKcki unlil the 
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downfall of tlw RepiMk ,*—After tlie times of the Gracchi 
the following changes in military affairs may be noticed:—In 
the first consulship of Marius the legions were thrown opeQ to 
citizens of all grades, without distinction of fortune. The 
legionaries, when in battle-order, were no longer necessarily 
an'anged in three lines, each consisting of ten maniples with 
an open space between each maniple, but sometimes in two, 
sometimes in three lines, each consisting of cohorts, with a 
space between each division. The number of the cohorts, 
which now became the tactical units, was always ten, and, as t 
the cohorts were always equal to one another, their strength 
varied with the strength of the legion. Tlie younger soldiers 
were no longer placed in the front, but in reserve, the van 
being composed of veterans. As a necessary result of the 
above arrangements, the distinction between Hastati, Principes, 
and Triarii, ceased to exist, and the p^um was now made the 
common weapon of the whole army, the hasta being abolished. 
The skirmishers, included under the general terra Ijevis Arraatura, 
consisted for the most part of foreign mercenaries possessing 
peculiar skill in the use of some national weapon, such as the 
Balearic slingers, the Cretan archers {nagittarii)^ and the 
Moorish dartmen. When operations requiring great activity 
were undertaken, such as could not be performed by mere 
skirmishers, detachments of legionaries were lightly equipped, 
and marched without baggage, for these special services.! The 
cavalry of the legion undarwent a change in every respect 
analogous to that which took place with regard to the light¬ 
armed trooi)e. The Homan equites attached to the army were 
very few in number, and were chiefly employed as aides-de- 
camp, and on confidential missions. The bulk of the cavalry 
consisted of foreigners, and hence vie find the fegioiis and the 
cavalry spoken of as completely distinct from each other. 
After the termination of the Social War, when most of the 
•Inhabitants of Italy became Roman citizens, the ancient 
distinction between the Legionarii and the Socii disappeared, 
and all who had served as Socii became incorporated with the 
legions. 

We anvlclpete tlie cuurse of eventa in order to give under one view tba 
hiRtory of the Bomon legion. 

t Hence the frequent occnrrence of ench pbrneeB as txpediti, mpediti militant 
expeditae cohortet, and even tapeditae hyionu. 
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In llie course of the history the triumphs granted to victorious 
generals have been frequently mentioned, and therefore a brief 
* description of tliem may appropriately close this 

sketch of the Homan army. A triumph was a 
solemn procession, in which a victorious general 
entered the city in a chariot drawn by four horses. He was 
preceded by the captives and spoils taken in war, was followed 
by his trooi»s, and, after passing in state along the Via Sacra, 
ascended the Capitol to offer sacrifice in the Temjde of Jupiter. 
From the beginning of the llepiiblic down to the extinction of 
liberty, a triumph was recognized as the summit of military 
glory, and was the cherished object of ambition to every Homan 
general. After any decisive battle had been won, or a province 
subdued by a series of successful oijerations, the general for¬ 
warded to the senate a laiirel-wi’eathed despatch containing an 
account of his exploits. If the intelligence proved satisfactory, 
the senate <lecrecd a public thanksgiving.* After the war was 
conclu<led, the general with his army repaired to Home, or 
ordered his army to meet him th<‘re on a given day, but did 
not enter the city. A meeting of the senate was held without 
the walls, that he miglit have an o]»portuuity of urging his 
pretensions in person, and these were then scrutinized and 
discussed with the most jealous care. If the senate gave their 
consent, they voted a sum of money towards defraying the 
necessary expenses, and at the same time, if the g^jieral was a 
city magistrate such as a consul, mjcognized the full military 
imperinm, which ceased at the gates of Home, as vested in 
him for the single day. If, on the other hand, the triumphing 
general wat only a pro-magistrate, one of the triinines applied 
for a plebiscitup to enable him to hold the imps-rinm for the 
single day; for such a commander possessed no impcrium at 
all within the walls, and a special enactment was in this case 
necessarj' to render the military pageant possible. 

* Called supj^icatio. ' 
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INTEIIXAT. HLSTOIIY OF ROME OURISG THE MACEDONIAN AND 
SYRIAN WARS. CATO AND SCIRIO. 

t 

'The conquests of the Ilotrians in the East had exercised a most 
pernicious influence upon the national character. They were 
originally a liardy, industrious, and religious race, Effects of 
..distinguished by unbending integrity and love of Eastern oon> 
order. They lived with great frugality upon their quests on 
small farms, which they cultivated with their 
own hands. But thev were stern and somewhat cruel, and 
cared little oi- nothing for literature and the arts. Upon such 
a people the sudden acquisition of wealth produced its natural 
•effects. They emplo}'ed it in tlie gratification of their appetites. 
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and in coarse sensual pleasures. Some of the Roman nobles, 
such as Scipio Africanus, Flamininus (the conqueror of Philip), 
and others, acquired a love for Greek literature and art. But 
the great mass of the nation imitated only the vices of the 
Greeks. Cooks, who had formerly been the cheapest kind of 
slaves at Rome, now became the most valuable. A love of 
luxury and a general depravity gradually spread through all 
classes of society. 

A striking instance of the growing licentiousness of the timea 
was brought to light in 186 b.c. It was discovered that the 
worship of Bacchus had been introduced from 
Southern Italy into Rome and other towns, and 


Bacehaaalian 

eoaqpiraey. 


that secret sociedes were formed, which, under 
the cloak of this worship, indulged in the most abominable vices* 
A stringent inquiry was made into these practices; the most 
guilty wei^ put to death; and a decree of the senate was 
passed, forbidding the worsliip of Bacchus in Rome and through¬ 
out Italy. 

The increasing love of gladiatorial combats, the gratification 
of which was now rendered possible by the new wealth of the 
state, was an indication of the gloomier side of 
^^atorial Roman character. These cruel sports are said 
to have taken their origin from the Etruscans, 
who were accustomed to kill slaves and captives at the fnnerala 
of their relatives. Tliey were first exhibited at I^me in the 
beginning of the First Punic War (264 n.r.). At first confined 
to funerals, they were afterwards exhibited by the aediles at 
the public games, with the view of ])leasing the people. The 
passion for’this hnitalizing amusement rose to a great height 
towards the end of the Republic and under the Empire. Great 
jJkins were taken witli the training of gladiators, who were 
divided into different classes according to their arms and modes 
of fighting. 

Among many other important consequences of these foreign • 
wars, two which exerciseil an especial influence upon the future 
fate of the Re])ublic, were the lise of a new 
nobility and the disappearance of the peasant 
proprietors. The nobles became enormously 
rich, and the peasant proprietors almost entirely disappeared. 
This new nobility rested largely on wealth, and was composed 
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alike of plebeian and patrician famifies; but it soon became 
hereditary. Every one whose ancestry had not held any of the 
curule magistracies * was called a New Man, and was branded 
as an upstart.t It became more and more difficult for a New 
Man to rise to office; and thus an aristocracy (hereditary but with¬ 
out primogeniture) was found in the exclusive possession of the 
government. The wealth its members had acquired in foreign 
commands enabled them not only to incur a prodigious expense 
in the celebration of the public games in their aedileship, with 
the view of gaining the votes of the people at future elections, 
but also to spend large sums of money in the actual ptircliase of 
votes. The first law against bribery % was passed in 181 n.c., a 
sure proof of the growth of the practice. 

The decay of tlie peasant proprietors was an inevitable conse¬ 
quence of these frequent and long-protracted wars. In the- 
earlier times the citizen - soldier, after a few 
weeks’ campaign, returned home to cultivate Iiis 
land; but this became impossible when wars 
were carried on out of Italy. Moreover, the 
soldier, easily obtaining abundance of booty, found life in the- 
camp more pleasant than the cultivation of the ground. He- 
was thus as ready to sell his land as the nobles were anxious to- 
buy it. But money acquired by plunder is soon squandered. 
The soldier, returning to Rome, swelled the ranks of the poor, 
and thus, '^rhile the nobles became richer and richer, the lower 
classes became poorer and poorer. In consequence of the- 
institution of slavery there was little or no demand for free 
labour; and, as prisoners taken in war were sold as slaves, the 
slave-market was alwa 3 ^s well supplied. Tlie estates of the- 
wealthy were cultivated by large gangs of slaves; and even 
the mechanical aits which give employment to such large 
numbers in the modern towns of Eurojje, wfere practised in the 

* See p. 142. 

t The Nolnles vren dlRtingaifilicd from the JgnobiUs. The outward diatiiictlon 
of the former waa the Jus Imaginum TlieHe lma{(lnes were painted masks of 
wax, representing the aiicescurs wh>* had held any of the curule magistracies. 
Tliey were placed on busts in cases in the atrium or reception-hall of the house, 
and were carried in the funeral procession of a member of tiie family. Any one 
who first obtained a curule maslstracy became the founder of the D<ibility of his 
family. - Anch a persou was hunself neither a nobt'Its nor an ignobilis. He was 
termed a Ifooas Jfomo, or a New Man. 

I The Latin word for bribery is anibitus, literally canvassing. It must not be 
confounded with repetundas, the offence of extortion or pecuniary corruption! 
committed by luagiBiiatcs in the provinces or at fiome. 
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main by slaves or freedmen. The poor at Rome were thus 
left almost without resources; their votes in the popular 
assembly were nearly the only thing they could turn into 
money; and it is therefore not surprising that they were ready 
to sell them to the highest bidder. 

Many distinguished men saw with deep regret the old Roman 
virtues disappearing, and strove vigorously against these corrup- 
tions of the national character. Of this party the 
most conspicuous member was M. Porcius Cato, 
who set himself up as a type of the old Roman character. He 
was born at Tusculum in 234 ii.c. When a young man the 

• death of his father put him in possession of a small hereditary 

• estate in the Sabine territor}^, at a distance from his native town. 
It was here that he had passed the greater part of his early 

_youth, hardening his body by healthful exercise, and super¬ 
intending and sharing the operations of tlie farm. Near his 
estate was a humble cottage, which had been tenanted, after 
three triumphs, by its owner, M. Curius Dentatus, whose war¬ 
like exploits and simple character were often talked of with 
admiration in the neighbourhood. The ardour of the youthful 
Cato was kindled. He resolved to imitate tl»c character, and 
iioped to rival tlie glory, of Dentatus. Opportunity was not 
wanting. lie took Ids first military lessons in the campaigns 
.against Hannibal, and gained the favour and friendship of 
Fabius Maximus. He was also patronized by L, Valerius 
FJaccus, a Roman noble in his neigiibourhood, and a warm 

• supporter of the old Roman manners, who had observed Cato’s 

• elo<iuence, as well as his martial spirit. Encouraged by Fabius 
and Flaccusf Cato became a candidate for offic 2 , and was 
elected quaestor ip 204 n.c. He followed P. Scipio Africanus 
to Sicily, but there was not that cordiality of co-operation 
•between Cato and Scipio which was supposed to subsist between 
a quaestor and his proconsul. Fabius had opposed the per¬ 
mission given to Scipio to carry the attack into the enemy’s 
home, and Cato, whose appointment was intended to operate as 
a check upon, Scij)io, adopted the views of his friend. Cato 
was praetor in Sardinia in 198 n.c., where ho took the earliest 
opportunity of illustrating his principles by his practice* He 
diminished official expenses, walked his circuits with a single 
-attendant, administered justice with strict impartiality, and 
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restrained usury with unsparing severity. He had now established 
a reputation for pun? morality and strict old-fashioned virtue, 
and was looked upon as the living type and representalive of 
the ideal ancient Homan. To the adx’uncement of such a man 
opposition was vain. In 105 .ii.c. ho was elected consul with 
his old friend and patron L. Valerius Flaccus. 

During his consulship a strange scene took place, peculiarly 
illustrative of Homan niannors. In 215 n.c., at the height of 
the Punic War, a law had been passed, j)roi)ose(l 
by the Tribune Oppius, that no woman should 
possess more than half an ounce of gold, nor ^ 
wear a garment of divers colours, nor drive a carriage with 
horses within a mile of the city, except for the purjjose of 
attending the public celebration of religious rites. Now that 
Hannibal was conquered, and Home abounded with Carthaginian• 
wealth, there apj)carcd to be no longer any necessity for women 
to contribute towards the exigencies of an impoverished treasury 
the savings spared from their ornaments and plcasure.s, and two- 
tribunes thought it time to propose the abolition of the f)ppian 
law; but they were opposed b}* two of their colleagues. The 
most important affairs of state excited far less interest and 
zeal than this singular contest. The matrons blockaded every 
avenue to tlic forum, and intercepted their husbands as they 
approached, beseeching them to restore the ancient ornaments of 
the Homan matrons. Kven Flaccus wavered, but his colleague 
Cato was inexorable. 't'inally, the women carried flie day. 
Worn out by their importunity, the two tribunes withdrew 
their opposition, and the hated law was abolished by the suftrage 
of the tribes. 

Cato’s campaign in Spain during his consiliship, which added 
greatly to his military reputation, has been already related. He 
afterwards served in Greece under M’. Glabrio, where he distin¬ 
guished himself at the battle of Thermopylae fought against 
Antioclms (191 b.c.). 

The victory of Zama had made P. Scipio Africanus the first 
man in the Hepublic, and for a time silenced all his enemies. 
They might have remained silenced, had .Scipio i- 

known how lo endure prosperity; but his obvious ^ 
consciousness of his superiority invited attack from his old 
enemies, headed by Fabius, and supported by Cato. After the 
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return of P. Scipio and his brother Lucius from the war against 
Antiochus, they were charged with having been bribed to give 
favourable terms to the king, and of having appropriated to 
tlieir own use a portion of the money which had been paid by 
Antiochus to the Roman state. 

The first blow was directed against Lucius. At the instiga¬ 
tion of Cato, the two Petillii, “ Tribunes of the people,” required 
him to render an account of all sums of money 
ea the received from Antiochus. Lucius 

prejmred his accounts, but, as he was in the act 
of delivering tlicm up, his brother indignantly snatched them 
from his hands, and toie them in pieces, saying “it was un¬ 
worthy to coll to account fur a few thnnsaiids a marr who had 
paid millions into the treasury.” But this act of insolence 
appears to have produced an unfavourable impression, and his 
brother, when brought to trial in the course of the same year, 
was declared guilty, and sentenced to pay a heavy fine. The 
tribune ordered him to be dragged to ])rison, and there detained 
till security was furnished for the payment Of the fine; where¬ 
upon Africanus, still more enraged at this fresh insult to his 
family, rescued his brother from the hands of the tribune’s 
ofiicer, and thu^ committed an act of treason. The contest 
would probably have been attended with fatal results had not 
the tribune, Tib. Gracchus, the father of the celebrated 
reformer, had the pnidence, although he disapproved of the 
violeiit^onduct of Africanus, to releaife his brotlier Lucius from 
the sentence of imprisonment. 

The successful issue of the prosecution of Lucius emboldened 
his enemies to bring the great Africanus himself before the people. 
Ilis accuser wfts the Tribune M. Naeviiis. When the trial came 
on, Bcipio did not condescend to say a single word in refutation 
of the charges that had been brought against him, hut descanted 
long and eloquently upon the signal services he had rendered to 
the commonwealth. Tlaving spoken t^ll nightfall, the trial was 
adjounied till the following day. Karly next morning, when the 
tribunes had taken their seats on the rostra, and Africanus was 


summoned, he contented himself with reminding the people that 
Ibis was the anniversary of the day on which he bad defeated 
HanBibal at Zama, and called upon thorn to neglect all disputes 
and lawsuits, and follow him to the Capitol, there to return 
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thanks to the immortal gods, and pray that they would grant the 
Roman state other citizens like himself. Scipio struck a chord 
which vibrated in every heart; their veneration for the hero 
returned; and he was followed by such crowds to the Capitol, 
that the tribunes were left alone in the rostra. 

Satisfied with this triumph over the laws of his country, Scipio 
quitted Rome, and letired to Ills country-seat at Liternum. The 
tribunes wished to renew the prosecution, but _ il . . 
Gracchus wisely persuaded them to let it drop, 

There was no room in Rome for a man like Scipio 
Africanus; he would neither submit to the laws nor aspire to the 
sovereignty of the state : and he therefore resolved to expatriate 
himself fur ever. He passed his remaining days in tlie cultiva¬ 
tion of his estate at Liternum ; and at his death is said to have 
requested that his body might be buried there, and not in his 
ungrateful country (183 n.c,). 

Hannibal perished in the same year as his great opponent. 
Scipio was the only member of the senate who opposed the 
unworthy persecution which the Romans employed 
against their once dreaded foe. Each of these 
great men, possessing true nobility of soul, could 
appreciate the other's merits. A story is told that Scipio was 
one of the ambassadora sent to Antiochus at Ephesus, at whose 
court Hannibal was then residing, and that he there had ah 
interview with the great Caithaginian, who half seriously 
declared him the greatest* general that ever lived. Scipio had 
aske<l, “ Who was the greatest general ? ’* “ Alexander the 
Great,” was Hannibars rejdy. “^ho was the second?” 
“Pyrrhus.” “Who the third?” “Myself,” replied the Car¬ 
thaginian. “What would you have said then, if you had 
conquered me?” asked Scipio in astonishment. “1 should 
then have placed myself above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and all 
,other generals.” • 

After the defeat of Aqtiochus, Hannibal, as we have already 
seen, took up his abode with Pnisias, king of Bithynia, and there 
found for some years a secure asylum. But the Romans could 
not rest so long as their old enemy remained alive; and T., 
Flamininus was at length despatched to the court of Frusias 
‘ to demand the surrender of the fugitive. The Bithynian king 
was unable to resist; but Hannibal, who had long been in 
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expectation of such an event, took poison to avoiJ falling into 
the hands of his implacable foes. 

The censorehip had alwaj's been the orcaii for the expression 
of conservative oinnion at Home, and Cato’s tenure of this office 
^ ^184 n.r.) marked an epoch in Ids life. Iteckless 

sMp * of the enemies he was making, he applied himself 

strenuously to reform, lie repaired tlie water¬ 
courses, paved the reservoirs, cleansed the drains, raised the 
rents paid b}' the publicani for farming the taxes, and beat down 
the prices for the public contracts which they \in<lertook. He 
attacked at once Hie c.ipitalist class, which, represented hy the 
equites, had now b(‘eome a power, and the vicious lucmhei’S of 
the now nobility. His position as censor enabled him to check 
luxury by levyim: a heavy tax on costly ami useless articles; 
and he cleansed the senate by tlie expulsion of worthless 
members, without regard to rank or name. 

'Flic strong national prejudice^of Cato appear to liavodiminislied 
in force as he grew older and wiser, lie applied liimself in old age 
to the study of Greek literature, with whieh in 
His attitude youth he had no acquaintance, althoutrli he was 
not ignorant of tlie Greek language. Himself an 
historian and oiator, the excellences of Demos¬ 
thenes and Thncy<lides made a deep imjiression upon Ins kindred 
mind. But throughout life his conduct was guided hy [uvjudices 
against classes and nations whose iiilluenee he deemed to be 
hostile to the sinijilieity of the old‘‘Roman character. AVhen 
Eumcnes, king of I’ergainus, visited Rome after the war witli 
Antioehus, and was received with honour hy the senate, and 
f«ph‘ndidly enterhiined by the Tiobles, Cato was indignant at the 
resjicct paid#to* the iiionareh, refused to go near him, and 
declared that “ kings were naturally carnivorous animals.” He 
httfl an antipathy to j)hysician8, because they W(‘re nmstly Greeks, 
and therefoiv unfit to bo trusted with Roman lives. He loudly 
cautioned his eldest son against them, and dispensed with their 
attendance. Wlien Athens sent thre(‘ celebrated philosophers, 
Carneados, Diogenes, nod (’ritolaus, to Rome, in order to negotiate 
a remission of the .500 talents which tlie Athenians had been 
awarded to pay to the Dropians, C.irneades excited great atten¬ 
tion by his philosoplucul conversation and lectures, in which he 
preached the pernicious doctrine of an expediency distinct from 
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justice, which he illuBtrated by the example of Rome herself :• 
“ If Home were stripped of all that she did .not justly gain, the 
Homans might go back to their huts.” Cato, oflended with his 
principles, and jealous of the attention paid to the Greek, gave- 
advice which the senate followed: “ Let these deputies have 
an answer, and a polite dismissal as soon as possible.” 

But the spirit which rejected Greek culture also scorned Greek 
humanism, and Cato the old Homan ” was an unfeeling and 
cruel master. His conduct towards his slaves was detestable. 
The law held them to be mei*e chattels, and he treated them as 
such, without any regard to the rights of humanit}'. After supper 
he often severely chastised them, thong in hand, for trifling acts 
of negligence, and sometimes condemned them to death. When 
they were worn out, or useless, he sold them, or turned them- 
out of doors. lie treated the lower animals no better. Ills war- 
horse, which bore him through his campaign in Spain, he sold 
before he left the country, that the state might not be charged’ 
with the expenses of its transport. As years advanced he sought 
gain with increasing eagerness, but never attempted to profit by 
the misuse of his public functions. He accepted no bribes; be 
reserved no booty to his own use; but he became a speculator, 
not only in slaves, but in buildings, artificial watem, and pleasure- 
grounds. In this, as in other points, he was a representative of 
the old Homans, uho were a money-getting and money-loving, 
people. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE THIBD MACEDONIAN, ACHAEAN, AND THHID PUNIC WARS. 

179-146 B.C. 

The Homan senate may have thought that, with an empire in 
the West and a protectorate over the East, the power of Home 

PerieuB ^ consolidated. But a movement 

now began, the final issue of which was to extend 
far more widely the limits of imperial rule. Rome had really 
no hold over the irresponsible despots whom she still permitted 
to exist in the Eastern world, and the actions of the Macedonian 
king soon attracted her suspicions. The latter years of the 
reign of Philip had been spent in preparations for a renewal 
of war; and when, in 179 b.c., his son Perspiis ascended the 
throne, he found himself am})ly provided with men and money 
for the imjfeiflling contest. But, whether from a sincere desire 
of peace, or from irresolution of character, he sought to avert 
an open rupture as long as possible, and one of the fimt acts 
of his reign was to obtain from the Romans a renewal of the 
treaty which they had concluded with his father. It is probable 
that neither party was sincere in the conclusion of this peace, 
at least neitlier could entertain any hope of its duration; yet 
a period of seven years elapsed before the mutual enmity of 
the two powers broke out into open liostilities. Meanwhile, 
Perseus was not idle; he secured the attachment of his subjects 
by equitable and popular measures, and formed alliances not 
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only with the Greeks and the Asiatic princes, but also with 
the Thracian, Illyrian, and Celtic tribes wliich surrounded his 
dominions. The Romans naturally viewed those proceedings 
with jealousy and suspicion; and at length, in 172, Perseus 
was formally accused before the Roman senate, by Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, in person, of entertaining hostile designs 
against the Roman power. The attempt to murder Kumeucs 
near Delphi, on his return homewards, of which Perseus was 
suspected, aggravated the feeling against him at Rome, and in 
the following year war was declared. 

Perseus was at the head of a numerous and well-appointed 
arnjy, but of all his allies, only Cotys, king of the Odrj'sians, 
ventured to support him against so formidable a 
foe. Yet the war was protracted three years 
without any decisive result; nay, the balance 
of success seemed on the whole to incline in favour of Perseus, 
and many states, which* before were wavering, now showed 
a disposition to join his cause. But his ill-timed parsimony 
restrained him from taking advantage of their offers, and in 
168 B.c. the arrival of the Consul L. Acmilius Paullus com¬ 
pletely changed the aspect of affairs. 

Perseus was driven from a strong position which he had taken 
up on the banks of the Enipeus, forced to retreat to Pydna, and, 
finally, to accept an engagement near that tow'n. 

At first the serried ranks of the phalanx seemed 2??^* 
to promise superiority; b*t its order ha^^ng been 
broken by the inequalities of the ground, the Roman legionaries 
penetrated the disordered mass, and committed fearful carnage, 
to the extent, it is said, of 20,000 men. Perseus fled first to 
Pella, then to Amphipolis, and finally to the sanctuary of the 
sacred island of Samothrace, but was at length obliged to 
surrender himself to a Roman squadron. He was treated with 
courtesj’’, hut was reserved to adorn the triumpti of his conqueror. 

Such was the ending pf the Macedonian empire; but the 
Romans did not annex the territory, although they imposed, as 
a tribute, one-half of the land-tax that had been 
formerly paid to the Macedonian kings. The 
senate decreed that Macedonia should be divided monarohy^*^ 
into four independent districts, each under the 
jurisdiction of an oligarchical council. 
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Before leaving Greece, Paiillus was corarnanded by the senate 
to inflict a terrible punishinent upon the Epirotes, because they 
had favoured Perseus. Having placed garrisoiia- 
. in the seventy towns of Epirus, he ra/.ed them- 
® all to the ground in one day, and carried away 

150,000 inhabitants as slaves. Epirus never recovered from 
this blow. In the time of Augustus the country was still a 
scene of desolation, and the inhabitants had only ruins and 
villages to dwell in. 

Paulhis arrive«I in Italy towards the close of 107 n.c. The- 
booty which he brought with him from Macedonia, and which 
he paid into the Roman treasury, was of enormous value; and- 
his triumph, which lasted three days, was the most splendid 
that Rome had yet seen. Before his triumphal car walked the- 
captive monarch of Macedonia, and behind it, on horseback^ 
were his two eldest sons, Q. Fabius Maximus and P. Scipio' 
Africanus the younger, both of who'm had been adopted into 
other families. But his glory was darkened by the death of his- 
two younger sons, one dying a few days before, and the other a; 
few days after, his triumph. 

After the triumph Perseus was throvrn into a dungeon, but, 
in consequence of tlie intercession of Paulhis, he was released’ 
and permitted to end his days in an honourable captivity at Alba. 
His sou Alexander learned the Latin language, and earned a 
living as a public clerk in Italy, 

The fall of the Macedonian mon*i-chy made Rome the real 
mistress of the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. The most' 
haughty monarchs trembled before the Republic.. 
Antiochus Epiphanes had invaded Egypt, and 
powers * *^#'¥ 0-8 marching upon Alexandria, when he was met 
by three Roman commissioners, who presented’ 
him wiih a decree of the senate, commanding him to abstain 
from hostilities against Egypt. The king, having read the^ 
decree, promised to take it into consideration with his friends, 
whereupon Popillins, one of the Roman commissioners, stepping 
forward, drew a circle round the king with his staff, and told 
him that he shduld not stir out of it till he had given a decisive 
answer. The king was so frightened by this boldness that he- 
iinmediately promised to withdraw his troops. Kuraenes, king 
of Pi'Vgtm’w ofndiict durioc ilm war with hrdt 
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excited the suspicion of the senate, hastened to make his sub- 
mission in person, but was not allowed to enter Rome. Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, had the meanness to appear at Rome with 
his head shaven, and in the dress of a liberated slave. The 
Rhodians, who had offered their mediation during the war with 
Perseus, were deprived of Lycia and J[Iaria. 

The immediate question was whether the cities of Greece 
ahoiild l>e allowed to maintain their troublesome indeiiendence. 
Annexation was not immediately resolved on, and 
Romo contented herself with working through Control of 
a party favourable to her interests in tlie cities, 
especially througli Callicrates, a man of great 
iiitiiience among the Achacana, who, for many years, had acted 
ns the tool of the Roman government. He now denounced 
more than a thousand Achacans as having favour-ed the cause 
of Perseus. Among them were the historian Polybius, and the 
most distinguished men in every city of the league. They were 
all seized and sent to Italy; but, without any judicial investiga¬ 
tion, they were kept as hostages and distributed among the 
cities of Etruria. Polybius alone was allowed to reside at Rome 
in the house of Aemilius Paullus, where lie became the intimate 
"friend of his son Scipio Africanus the younger. The Achaean 
League continued to exist, hut it was really subject to Callicrates, 
The Achaean exiles languislied in conhnement for seventeen 
years. Their request to Ijp allowed to return to their native 
land had been more tlian once refused; but the younger Scipio 
Africanus at length interceded on tlieir behalf, and prevailed 
upon Cato to advocate their return. The conduct of the aged 
senator was kinder than his words. Ho did not interpose till 
the end of a long debate, and then simply a^ed, Have we 
nothing better to do tlian to sit here all day long debating 
whether a parcel qf worn-out Greeks shall bq carried to their 
J^raves here or in Achaia ? ” A decree of the senate gave the 
required permission ; hut ^hen Polybius was anxious to obtain 
from the senate restoration to their former honours, Cato bade 
him, with a smile, beware of returning to the Cyclops’ den to 
fetch away any trifles he had left behind him. 

The Achaean exiles, whose numbers were now reduced from 
1000 to 300, landed in Greece (160 b.c.) with feelings ex¬ 
asperated by their long confiaement, and ready to indulge in 
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any rash enterprise against Rome. Polybius, who had returned 
with the other exiles, in vain exhorted them to peace and 


Revolt of 
Andrisone. 


unanimity, and to avoid a hopeless struggle with 
the Roman power. Shortly afterwards an adven¬ 
turer laid claim to the throne of Macedonia 


(149 B.c;.). He was a man of low origin called Andriscus, but 
he pretended to be the son of Perseus, and assumed the name 
of Philippus. At first he met with some success, and defesited 
the Homan praetor Juvontius; but, after reigning scarcely a 
year, he was conquered and taken prisoner by Q. Metellus. 

The temporary success of Andriscus had encouraged the w^ar- 
party in the Achaean League. Polybius had quitted the country 
to join his friend Scipio in Africa; and Diaeus and Critolaiis, the 
most violent enemies of Rome, had now undisputed sway in the 
league. Diaeus incited the Achaeans to attack Sparta, on the 
ground that, instead of appealing to the league respecting a 
boundary question, as they ought to have done, they had violated 
its laws by sending a private embassy to Home. The Spartans, 
feeling tliemselves incompetent to resist this attack, appealed to 
the Romans for assistance; and in 147 b.c. two Homan com¬ 
missioners were sent to Greece to settle those disputes. The 
commissioners decided that not only Sparta, but Corinth, and all 
the cities recently acquired, should be restored to independence. 
Serious riots broke out at Corinth, where the Diet was assembled; 
all the Spartans in the town were seized, and even the Homan 
commissioners narrowly escaped violence. On their return to 
Home a fresh embassy was despatched to demand satisfaction for 
these outrages. 

But the violent and impolitic conduct of Critolaiis, then stra- 
tegus of thelecTgue, rendered all attempts at accommodation 
fruitless, and, after the return of the ambassadors, 
War^^****^ the senate declared war against the league. The 
cowardice and incompetence of Critolaus as a 
general were only equalled by his previous insolence. On the 
approach of the Homans from Macedonia under Metellus, he did 
not even venture to make a stand at Thermopylae; and, being 
overtaken by them near Scarphea in Locris, he was totally 
defeated, and never again heard of. Diaeus, who succeeded 
him as strategus, displayed rather more energy and courage, and 
made preparations to defend Corinth. Metellus had hoped to 
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have had the honour of bringing the war to a conclusion, and 
had almost reached Corinth when the Consul L. Mummius landed 
on tlie isthmus and assumed the command. The struggle was- 
soon brought to a close. Diaeus was defeate<l in battle; and 
Corinth was immediately evacuated, not only by the troops of 
the league, but also by the greater part of the inhabitants. 

On entering the city Mummius put to the sword the few males- 
who remained; by orders from the government he sold the 
women and children as slaves; and, liaving carried 
away all its tretisures, consigned the city to the 
flames (14G B.r.). Corinth was filled with master¬ 
pieces of ancient art; and Mummius, Avith an indistinct apprecia¬ 
tion of their worth, stipulated with those who contracted to convey 
them to Italy, that, if any were lost in the passage, they should 
be replaced by others of equal value! Ho then employed him¬ 
self in regulating the whole of Greece; and ten commissioners 
were sent from Rome to settle its future condition. 

The whole country, to the borders of Macedonia and Epirus, 
was formed into one district, under the name of Achaea, derived 
from that confederacy which had made the last 
stniggle for political existence, but was united with of 

Macedonia as a single province, and the mde- Achaea. 
pendent history of Greece was at an end. 

Carthage, so long the rival of Rome, had fallen in the same 
year as Corintli. The reforms introduced by Hannibal after the 
battle of Zama had restored some degree of prosperity to the 
state; and, though the Roman party obtained the supremacy 
after he had been compelled to fly to Antiochus, the commercial 
activity of the Carthaginians restored to the city much of its 
former influence. Rome looked with a jealous eye upon it® 
reviving power, and encouraged Masinissa to make repeated 
aggressions upon its territory. 

^ At length the popular part}', having obtained more weight in 

»the government, made a stand against these repeated encroach¬ 
ments of Numidia. Thereupon Cato recom- orgu 
mended an instant declaration of war against the deitrne- 
Carthage; but this met with considerable opposi- tion of Car- 
tion in the senate, and it was at length arranged thage. 
that an embassy should be sent to Africa to gain information as 
to the real s:;ate of afiairs. The ten ambassadors, of whom Cato 
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was the chief, offered their arbitration, which was accepted by 
Maainissa, but rejected by the Cai thaginians, who had no con¬ 
fidence in Roman justice. The deputies accurately observed the 
warlike preparations and the defences of the frontier. They 
then entered the city, and saw the strength and population it 
had acqitlred since tlie Second Punic War. ' Upon their return 
Cato was the foremost in asserting that Rome would never be 
safe as long as Carthage was so powerful, so Jiostile, and so 
near. One day he drew a bunch of early ripe figs from beneath 
his robe, and, throwing it upon the floor of the senate-house, 
s-iid to the astonished fathers, “ Those figs were gathered but 
three days ago at Carthage; so close is our enemy to our walls.” 
From tliat time forth, whenever he was called upon for his vote 
in the senate, whatever the subject of debate might be, his 
closing words were, “ Delenda est Carthago ”—“ Carthage must 
be destroyed.” * 


Cato’s opinion prevailed, and the senate only waited for a 
favourable opportunity to destroy the city. This soon occurred. 
_ , The popular party having driven into exile the 

for*war? powerful partisans of Masinissa, the old Numidian 

king invaded the Carthaginian territory, and de¬ 
feated the army which had been raised to oppose him "(151 r.u.). 
This led to a change in the government, and the aristocratical 
party, once more restored to power, hastened to make their sub¬ 


mission to Rome. But the Romans had resolved upon war; and, 
when tlie Carthaginian ambassadors lirrived at Rome, the two 
consuls were already levying troops. The ambassadors, knowing 
that resistance was hopeless, sought to appease the anger of the 
eenate by unconditional obedience. They were ordered to send 
300 youths o^tho noblest families to meet the consuls at Lily- 
baeura, and were told that the consuls would acquaint them with 
the further orders of the senate. At Lilybaeum the consuls 
found the hostages awaiting them, and tlien promised the 
Carthaginian envoys that the decision of the senate should 


be announced to them in Africa. Upon reaching Utica, 
which surrendered to them in despair, the consuls informed the 


•This story appears a strange one until we remember that It was a custom 
Tor Roman senstora. wlien called upon for their votes, fci express—no matter what 
<ue question—liny opinion which they deemed of great importance to the welfare 
ue state. It was, in fket, the only way in which the Individual senator could 
gam the right of Initiative. 
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Carthaginians that, as their state would henceforth be under the 
protection of Home, they had no longer any occasion for arms, 
and must surrender all the munitions of war. Even this demand 
■was complied with; and the Roman commissioners who wore 
Bent to Carthage brought to the Roman camp 200,000 stands of 
arms, and 2000 catapults. The consuls, thinking that the state 
was now defenceless, threw off' the mask, and announced the 
final resolution of the senate: “ That Carthage must be destroyed, 
and that its inhabitants must build another city ten miles distant 
from the coast.” 

When this terrible news reached Carthage, <lespair and rage 
fieized all the citizens. I’hey resolved to perish rather than 
fiuhn)it to so perfidious a foe. All the' Italians , 

within the walls were massacred; the members 
of the former government took to flight, and the 
popular party once more obtained the power. Almost super¬ 
human efforts were made to obtain means of defence; com was 
collected from every quarter; arms were manufactured day and 
night; the women cut off* their long hair to be made into strings 
for the catapults, and the whole city became one vast workshop. 
The consuls now saw that it would he necessary to have recourse 
to force; but they had no military ability, and their attacks were 
repulsed with great loss. The younger Scipio Africaniis. who 
was then serving in the army as military tribune, displayed great 
bravery and military skill, and, on one occasion, saved the army 
from destruction. Still no*permanent success was gained, and 
Scipio returned to Rome, accompanied by the prayers of the 
soldiers that he would come back as their commander. Tn the 
following year (148 n.c.) the new Consul L. Calpurniiis Piso was 
even less successful than his predecessors. The soldiers became 
discontented; the Roman senate and people, who had anticipated 
an easy conquest, were indignant at their disappointment, and 
all eyes were turned to Scipip. Accordingly,"when he became 
'a candidate for the aedileohip for the ensuing year (147 i*.c.), 
he was elected consul, though he was only thirty-seven years 
old, and had not therefore attained the legal age for the 
office. 

Tills remarkable man was, as we have already said, flic son 
of L. Aeroilius Paulliis, the conqueror of Macedonia. He was 
adopted by P. Scipio, the son of the great Africanus, and is 
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therefore called Scipio Africanus Minor, to distinguish him from 
his grandfather iiy adoption. To tliese names that of Aemilianus 
is sometimes added to mark the family of his birUi, 
yoMiger designation was P. Cornelius Scipio 

Africanus Aemilianus. His intimacy with the 
historian Polybius has been already mentioned. lie appears 
from his earliest years to have devoted himself with ardour to the 
study of literature ; and he eagerly availed himself of the superior 
knowledge of Polybius to direct him in his literary pursuits. lie 
was accompanied by the Greek historian in almost all his cam¬ 
paigns, and, in the midst of his most active military duties, lost 
no opportunity of enlarging his knowledge of Greek literature 
and philosophy by constant intercourse with his friend. Nor did 
he neglect the literature of his own country, for Terence was 
admitted to his intimacy, and he is even said to have assisted him 
in the composition of his comedies. His friendship with Laelius, 
whose tastes and pursuits were so congenial to his own, has 
been immortalized by Cicero’s celebrated treatise “ On Friend¬ 
ship.” 

Scipio landed in Africa in 147 is.c. His first step was to restore 
discipline to the army. He next took by storm Megara, a suburb 
of Carthage, and then proceeded to construct a 
across the entrance of the harbour to cut 
oft* the city from all supplies by sea. But the Car¬ 
thaginians defended themselves with a courage and an energy 
rarely paralleled in history. While «.Scipio was engaged in this 
laborious task, tliey built a fleet of fifty ships in their inner port, 
and cut a new channel communicating with the sea. Hence, 
when Scipio at length succeeded in blocking up the entrance of 
the harbour, Jiiejpound all his labour useless, as the Carthaginians 
sailed out to sea by the new outlet. But this fleet was destroyed 
after an obstinate engagement which lasted three days. At 
length, in the following year (146 b.c.), Scipio had made all his 
preparations for the Anal assault. ' The Carthaginians defended < 
themselves with the courage of despair. They fought from 
street to street, and from house to house, and the work of 
destruction and butchery went on for six days. The fate of 
this once raagnifleent city moved Scipio to tears, and, antici¬ 
pating that a similar catastrophe might one day befall Borne, he 
19 said to have repeated the lines of the “ Iliad ” over the flames 




Scipio retnrned to Rome in the same year, and celebrated a 
splendid triumph on account of his victory. The surname of 
Africanus, which he had inherited by adoption,^lad noAv been 
acquired by his own exploits. 

A portion of the Carthaginian dominions was assigned to Utica. 
The remainder was formed into a Roman prevince under the 
name of Africa. Tlie city .itself was levelled to 
the ground, and a curse pronounced upon any 
who should rebuild it.* Corinth and Cartilage, 


• C. GrncchuB, however, only twenty-four years afterwards, attempted to found 
a new city upon the ancient site, under the name of Juuonla; but evil prodigiea 
at Its foundation, and the Bubsequent death of Gracchus, interrupted this design. 
The project was revived by Julius Caesar, and was carried into effect by Augustus t 
and Roman Carthago, built at a short distance ftom the former city, became tbo 
capital of Africa, and ono of the most flourishing cities in the ancient world. 
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the two great commercial cities of East and West, had now 
fallen; and perhaps in their overthrow we may see not merely 
the narrow jealousy of the Roman statesman, but the selfish 
interest of the capitalist class, which was already a power at 
Rome and aimed at a monopoly of commerce in the conquered 
world. 

The year 146 bc. marks the close of the* second period of 
Roman imperial polic 3 ^ 'J'he system of a protectorate had 
broken down in Eastern Europe, and been succeeded by direct 
imperial rule. It remained onlv to be seen how long the dis¬ 
credited system couhl he maintained in Asia; hut dangers in the 
West and internal troubles deferred this question for a con- 
-siderable period. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SPANISH WAKS, 153-133 «.C. KIKST SKKVILE WAK, 134-132 B.C. 

Thk next twenty years were occupied by serious disturbances in 
the West. The first trouble catne from llie indomitable province 
of Spain. Here the generous policy of Tib. Rein- . 
proniiis Gracchus in 179 n.c.* had secured a long ^ 

period of tranquillity ; but in 153 b.c. the inhabi¬ 
tants of Segeda having commenced rebuilding the walls of their 
town, which was forbidden by one of the articles in the treaty 
of Gracchus, a new war bi’oke out, which lasted for manv years. 
The Celtiberians in general espoused the cause of Segeda, and 
the Consul Q. Fulvius Nobilior made an unsuccessful campaign 
against them. Ilis successor, the Consul M. Claudius Marcellus, 
grandson of the Marcellus who was celebrated in the Second 
Punic War, earned on the war with vigour, and concluded a 
peace with the enemy on very fair terms (152 b.c;.). 

The war now took an aggressive turn; for the consul of the 
following year. L. Lucinius Lucullus, finding the Celtiberians at 
peace, turned his arms against the Vaccaei, Can- 
tabri, and other nations as yet unknown to the r naitanift 
Romans. At the same time, the Praetor Ser. 

Sulpicius Galba invaded Lusitania; but, though he met with some 
advantage at first, he was subsequently defeated with great loss^ 
and escaped with only a few horsemen. , 

» In the following year (150 b.c.) he again invaded the country 
from the south, while Lucullus attacked it from the norlh. The 
Luaitanians therefore sent ambassadors to Galba - 

to make their submission. He received them witli ^ ® 

kindness, lamented tlie poverty of their country, 
and promised to assign them more fertile lands, if they would 

* Se« p. 140. 
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meet him in three bodies, with their wives and children, in three 
places which he fixed upon. The simple people believed him. 
But he meditated one of the most atrocious acts of treachery and 
•cruelty recorded in histoiy. He fell upon each body separately, 
and butchered them, men, women, and children, without dis¬ 
tinction. Among the very few who escaped was Viriathus, the 
future avenger of his nation. Galba was brought to trial on his 
return to Home on account of his outrage; and Cato, then in tlie 
eighty-fifth year of his age, inveighed against his treachery and 
baseness. But Galba was eloquent and wealthy, and the liberal 
employment of his money, together with the compassion excited 
by his weeping children and ward, obtained his acquittal. 

Viriathus appears to have been one of those able guerilla chiefs 
whom Spain has produced at every period of her history. He is 
said to have been first a shej)herd and afterwards 
a robber, but he soon acquired unbounded in¬ 
fluence over the minds of his countrymen. After the massacre 
of Galba, those Lusitanians who had not left tlieir homes rose 
as a man against the rule of such treacherous tyrants. Viriathus 
At first avoided all battles in the plains, and waged an incessant 
preilatory warfare in the mountains; and he met with such 
continued good fortune, that numbers flocked to his standard. 
The aspect of affairs seemed at length so threatening that in 
145 u.c. the Humans determined to send the Consul Q. Fabius 
Maximus into the country. In the following year Fabius defeated 
Viriathus with great loss; but this stccess was more than counter¬ 
balanced by the revolt of the Celtiberians, the bravest of the 
Spaniards. The war is usually known by the name of the 
Kumantine, from Numantia, a town on the river Douro, and 
the capital^f ^ho Arevaci, the most powerful of the Celtiberian 
tribes. 

Henceforward two Homan armies were employed in Spain, one 
in the north against the Celtiberians, and the other in the south 
against Viriathus an4 the Lusitanians. The wav 
against the Lusitanians was first brought to a con¬ 
clusion. In 141 B.c. Viriathus surprised the Pro- 
consul Fabius Servilianus in a narrow pass, where escape was 
impossible. He used his victory with moderation, and suffered 
the Homans to de^xart uninjured, on condition of their allowing 
the Lusitanians to retain undisturbed possession of their own 
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territory, and recognizing him as a friend and ally of Borne. 
This treaty was ratified by the lioman people ; but tlie Consul 
Q. Servilius Caepio, wlio succeeded Fabius in the command in 
Southern Spain, found some pretext for violating the peace, and 
renewed the war against Viriathus. The latter sent envoys to 
Caepio to propose fresh terms of peace ; but the Roman consul 
persuaded them, by promises of large rewards, to murder their 
general. On their return they assassinated him in his own tent, 
and made their escape to the Roman camp before the Lusi- 
tanians were aware of the death of their chief. But, when the 
murderers claimed their reward, the consul coolly told them that 
the Romans did not approve of the murder of a general by his 
own soldiers. The Lusitanians continued in arms a little longer, 
but the war was virtually terminated by the death of Viriathus. 
Their country was finally Reduced to subjection by the Consul 
D. Junius Brutus in, 138 B.C., who also crossed the rivers Douro 
and Minho, and received the surname of Callai'cus in consequence 
of his receiving the submission of the Callaici, or OallaccL, a 
people in the north-west of Spain. 

The war against the Celtiberians was at first conducted with 
success by the Consul Q. Metellus Macedonicus, who during his 
practorship had defeated the pretender to the 
Macedonian tlirone. But the successors of Me- 
tellus experienced repeated disasters, and at lengtli Hancinua. 
in 137 B.c. the Consul C. Ilostilius Mancirius was 
entirely surrounded by theOeltiberians, and forced to sign a peace 
in which he recognized their iudepeiwlence. He only obtained 
these terms on condition that his quaestor, Tib. Semproniiis 
Gracchus, who was greatly respected by the Spaniards for his 
father’s sake, should become responsible for tlie^ execution of the 
treaty. The senate refused to ratify it, and went through the 
hypocritical ceremony of delivering over Mancinus bound and 
naked to the enemy. But the Numantines, like the Samiiites r\ 
a similar case, declined to, accept the offering. 

The war continued to drag on; and the people now called 
xipon Scipio Africanus to bring it to a conclusion. We have 
already traced the career of this eminent man 
till the fall of Carthage, In 142 b.c. he was 
censor with L. Mummius. In the administration 
of the duties of his office he followed in the footsteps of Cato, 
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and attempted to i^epress the growing luxury and immorality oi‘ 
his contemporaries; but his etforts were thwarted by his col¬ 
league. He vainly wished to check in th.e people the appetite 
for foreign conquests; and in the solemn prayer which he oiTcrod 
at the conclusion of the lustrum he changed tlie usual supplica¬ 
tion for the enlargement of the Kepublic into one for its preserva¬ 
tion. He was now elected consul a second time, and was sent 
into Spain in 134 ii.c. In his camp before Numantia were two 
men who were soon destined to play a large part on the stage of 
history—the Arpinate peasant Manus, and the Nuinidian prince 
Jugurtha. Scipio’s first efforts were directed, as in Africa, to 
the restoration of discipline in the army, which had become dis¬ 
organized and demoralized by every kind of indulgence. 

Having brought his troops into an effective condition, he 
proceeded, in the following year, to lay siege to the town. It 
was defended by its inhabitants with the courage 
perseverance which has pre-eminently dis¬ 
tinguished the Spaniards in all ages in the defence 
of their walled towns. It was not till they had suffered the 
most dreadful extremities of famine, eating even the bodies of 
the dead, that they surrendered the place (133 u.c.). Fifty 
of the principal inhabitants were selected to adorn Scipio’s 
triumph, the rest were sold as slaves, and the town was levelled 
to die ground. As a result of the two wars, the whole of Spain, 
with the exception of the northern coast, was now nomhially 
subject to Rome. « 

During the Numaritine War Rome was menaced by a new 
danger, which revealed one of the plague-spots in the Republic. 

We have already had occasion to describe the 
# decay of the free population in Italy, and the 
great increase in the number of slaves from the foreign con¬ 
quests of the state.* A system of plantation slavery now grew 
up, which presented all the worst features of that detestable 
system. The old domestic servitude of the Romans, in which . 
the slave waX a member of the family, had now given place to 
the plantation system, which left the slave to the mercy of the 
overseer. Sometimes, where under the changed economic con¬ 
ditions land could not be profitably cultivated, vast territories in 
Italy had been turned into sheep-walks, where the slave was 

* See p. 166 . 
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left to shift for himself, getting his food as best he could; and it 
required little to change these men, most of whom bad known 
the gift of freedom, into brigands. 

It was in Sicily, where the proportion of slaves to free labourers* 
was greater even than in Italy, that the first Servile War broke 
out. Damophilus, a wealthy landowner of Buna, 
had treated his slaves with excessive barbarity. Bervil® 
They entered into a conspiracy against their 
cruel master, and consulted a Syrian slave of tlie name 
of Bunus, who belonged to another lord. This Eunus pre¬ 
tended to the gift of prophecy, and appeared to breathe flames 
of fire from his mouth. lie not only promised them success, but 
joined in the enterprise himself. Having assembled to the 
number of about 400 men, they suddenly attacked Kuna, and, 
being joined by their fellow-sufterers within the town, quickly 
made tliemselves masters of it. Great excesses were committed, 
and almost all the freemen were put to death with horrid tortures. 
Eunus had, while yet a slave, prophesied that he should become 
king. He now assumed the roj’al diadem, and the title of king 
Autiochiis. Sicily was at this time swarming with slaves, a great 
proportion of them Syrians, who flocked to the standard of their 
countryman and fellow-bondsman. The revolt now became 
general, and the island was delivered over to the murderous 
fury of men maddened by oppression, cruelty, and insult. The 
praetofs, who first led armies against them, were totally defeated; 
and in 134 u.c. it was thouglit necessary to send the Consul C. 
Fiilviiis Flaccus to subdue the insurrection. But neither he, nor 
the consul of the following year, succeeded in tliis object; and 
it was not till 132 b.c. that the Consul P. Bupilius brought the 
war to an end by the capture of Tauroraenium 4nd Enna, the 
tvr^ strongholds of the insurgents. The life of Eunus was spared, 
probably with the intention of carrying him to Borne, but he died 
in prison at Morgantia. * 

• About the same time Borne obtained her first possession in 
Asia. Attains Philometor, the last king of Pergamus, dying 
childless, bequeatlied his kingdom and treasures 
to the Roman people (133 b.c.). A vigowus 
attempt was made by Aristonicus, a natural son 
of Eumenes, the father of Attains, to resist the bequest. < He 
even defeated the Consul P. Licinus Crassus, who was slain 
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The Boman 
provinoea. 


(131 D.C.), but he was himself defeated and taken prisoner in the 
ibllowing year, and the kingdom of Pergamus was formed into a 
Roman province under the name of Asia (129 b.u.)* 

Rome now exercised direct government in three continents 
over foreign domains which were divided into ten provinces. 

These provinces, with the date of their acquisi¬ 
tion, were: 1. Sicily, 241 n.c. 2. Sardinia and 
Corsica, 238 b.c. 3, 4. The tvvo Spains, Citerior 
and Ulterior, 205 b.c. 5. Gallia Cisaljjina, 191 ii.c\ 6. Mace¬ 
donia and Achaea, 146 b.c. 7. lllyricum, probably formed at 
the same time as Macedonia.* 8. Africa, consisting of the 
dominions of Carthage, 146 b.c. 9. Asia, including the king- 
■•dom of Pergamus, 129 n.c. To these a tenth was added in 
118 B.c. by the conquest of the southern portion of Transalpine 
Gaul between the Alps and the Pyrenees. In contrast with 
the other portions of Gaul, it was frequently called simply the 
■“ Provincia,” a name which has been retained in the modem 
•“ Provence.’ 


' lllyricuui was, however, not yet treated as an independent province, but 
tappeara to have been regarded as an appendage to Cisalpine Gaul. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

•(HE GRACCHI, AND TIIK ATTACK ON THE GOVERNMENT, 

13S-121 ll.C. 

With the j'ear 133 begins the internal revolution at Rome winch 
was to find no issue but in the establishment of an Empire. 
It took the form of an attempt by the people^ to regain the 
^'ove^eignty usurped, and in their view misused, by the senate. 
The first point on which its authority was challenged was one 
of internal reform, and the first evil which seemed to call for 
reformation was tli% decay of the yeoman-farmer class. 

The more thoiightfiil Romans had long foreseen the danger 
with which Rome was menaced by the impoverish- 
inent of her free population, and the alarming 
increase in the number of slaves; but neither 
they nor the reformers of tlie present age seem 
-to have understood its cause. It is true that the evil would 
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never have reached its present height if the- Licihiaii Law had 
been observed; but economic conditions were unfevourable to 
the existence of a class of peasant-proprietors.. Through the 
importation of cheap grain from the provinces, cormcould notibe 
grown productively in Italy: the average- Roman preferred h> 
invest his capital in the provinces; and voluntary emigration^ 
which accompanied the investment, was- responsible for a great 
part of the depopulation of Italy which tlie- Wouhl-be- reformers 
deplored. 

Still, the disappearance of the yeoman clkso, the backbone' of 
the country, was an undoubted evil, and it was tlie desire for its 
restoration that wholly animated the policy of Tiberius firacchus 
and partly that of his younger brother Cuius. They perished in 
their attempt at reform, and their violent death may be regarded 
as tlie beginning of the Civil Wars which ended in the destruc¬ 
tion of freedom, and the establishment of the despotism- of the 
Empire. 

Tiberius and Cains Gracchus were the- sons of Tib. Sempronius; 
Gracchus, whose prudent measures gave tranquillity to Spain for 

The Gxacohi years.* They lost their father at an early 

age. but they were educated with the utmost care- 
by their motlier, Cornelia, the daughter of Soi[)io Africanus tlie^ 
elder, who had inherited from her father a love of literature, and 
united in her person the severe virtues of tlie ancient Roman> 
matron with the superior knowledge and refinement which tlien- 
prevailed in the higher classes at Romo. She engaged for her 
sons the most eminent Greek teachei-s; and it was mainly owing 
to the pains she took with their education that they surpassed 
all the Roman youths of their age. 

Tiberiuf wq^s nine years older than his brother Caius. The 
latter had more ability, but Tiberius was the m-ore amiable, and 
won all hearts by tb© simplicity of his demeanour 
and his graceful and persuasive eloquence. So- 
highly Avas Tiberius {^stcemedl^ that as soon as he- 
reacbed the age of manhood he was elected augur, and at the 
banquet given at his installation Appius Claudius, then chief of 
the senate, ofibred him his daughter in marriage. When Appiun 
returned home and informed his wife that he had just betrothed 
their daughter, she exclaimed, “ Why in such a hurry, uolesa you 

• See p, 14(K 
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have got Tiberius Gracchus for her husband ? ” Serupronia, the 
only sister of Tiberius, was married to* the younger Scipio 
Africanus. Tiberius was thus, by birth and marriage, connected 
with the noblest families in the Republic—the grattdson of the 
•conqueror of Hannibal, the son-in-law of the chief of the senate, 
4ind the brother-in-law of the destroyer of Carthage. 

Tiberius served .under his brothei-in-law in Africa, and was the 
first who scaled the walls of Carthage. He was quaestor in 137 
B.C., and accompanied the Consul Mancinus to Spain, where he 
eaved tlie army by obtaining the treaty with tlie Nutnantines, wliich 
the senate refused to ratify.* In passing through Etruria, on his 
way to Spain, Tiberius had observed with grief and indignation 
the deserted state of that fertile country. Thousands of foreign 
slaves were tending the flocks and cultivating the soil of the 
wealthy landowners, while Roman citizens had not a clod of 
earth to call their own. He now conceived the design of applying 
a remedy to this state of things, and with this view became a 
candidate for the tribunate, and was elected for the year 133 b.c. 

Tiberius, however, did not act with precipitation. The measure 
^hich he brought forward had previously received the approba¬ 
tion of some of the wisest and noblest men in the 
state ; of his own father-in-law Appius Claudius; 
of P. Miicius Scaevola, the great jurist, who was 
tlien consul; and of Crassus, the Pontifex Maximus. It was 
'proposed to re-enact the Lic^nian Law of 367 b.c.— which had, 
in fket, never been repealed—but with some modifications and 
additions. As in the Licinian Law, no one was to be allowed 
to possess more tlian 600 jugera of public land; but to relax the 
stringency of this rule, every possessor might bold in addition 
250 jugera for each of two sons, and the land so retained was to 
become private property. All the rest of the public land was 
to be taken away from them and distributed ^ in lots of thirty 
jugera, among the p^por citizens, who were not to be permitted 
to alienate these lots, in orfler that they might not be again 
absorbed into the estates of the wealthy. An indemnity was to 
be given from the public treasury for all buildings erected upon 
lands thus taken away. Three commissioners (triumviri) were 
to bo elected annually by the people in order to carry this law 
into execution and to adjudicate on all disputes arising from it. 

* See p. 17S. 
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The law affected only public lands, but it was none the lesE^ 
regarded as a measure of confiscation. It is true that no pre< 
Bcription can, as a general rule, be pleaded against the rights of 
the state, but the possessors of the public lands had enjoyed 
them without question for so long a period that they had come 
to regard these lands as their private property. In many cases, 
as we have already said, they had been acquired by bond fide 
purchase, and the claim of the state, now advocated by Gracchus, 
was regarded as downright robbery. Attacks upon property have 
produced the greatest convulsions in all states, and the Homan 
landowners were ready to have recourse to any measures to- 
defeat the law. But the thousands who would be benefited by 
it were determined to support Tiberius at any risk. He told 
them that “ the wild beasts of Italy had their dens, and holes,, 
and hiding-places, while the men who fought and bled in defence 
of Italy wandered about with their wives and children without a 
spot of ground to rest upon.” It was evident that the law would 
be carried, and the government therefore resorted to the only 
means left to them. 


The senate, partly in the interest of its landowning members,, 
partly because it objected to a measure of reform emanating 
from the people, induced M. Octavius, one of the 
® tribunes, to put his veto upon the measure of his 
colleague. The contest was felt to be a duel 
between the senate and the peopld'; and the immediate result 
was a political deadlock. Tiberius, after a vain attempt tO' 
induce Octavius to withdraw his veto, retaliated by forbidding 
the magistrates to exercise any of tli,eir functions, and by suspend¬ 
ing, in facf, the entire administration of the government. But 
Octavius remained firm, and Tiberius therefore determined to 
depose him from his office. 

He summoned an Assembly of the Plcbs and put the question 
to the vote. Seventeen out of tlic thirty-five tribes had already* 
. voted for the deposition of Octavius, and the addi- 

® tion of one tribe would reduce him to a private 
condition, when Tiberius stopped the voting, 
anxious, at the last moment, to prevent the necessity of so 
desperate a measure. Octavius, however, would not jdeld. 
“ Complete what you have begun,” was his only answer to the 
entreaties of his coUeague. The eighteenth tribe voted, and 
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Tiberius ordered him to be dragged from the rostra. Octavius 
had only exercised his undoubted rights, and his deposition was- 
clearly a violation of tho spirit, if not of the letter, of the Roman 
constitution. This gave the enemies of Gracchus, the handle 
which they needed. They could now justly charge him, not 
only with revolutionary measures, but with employing revolu¬ 
tionary means to carry them into effect. 

The Agrarian Law was passed without further opposition, and’ 
the three commissioners elected to put it in force were, un¬ 
fortunately for its credit, a family party com¬ 
posed of Tiberius himself, his father-in-law Appius 
Claudius, and his brother Caius, then a youth of 
twenty, serving under P. Scipio at Nuraantia. 

Tiberius further proposed that the treasures acquired by the- 
recent bequest of Attains king of Pergamus should be dis¬ 
tributed among the people who had received Attacks on 
assignments of lands, to enable them to stock the preroga- 
their farms and to assist them in their cultiva- tives of the 
tion. He thus attacked two of the most funda- wnate. 
mental prerogatives of the senate—its control of the provinces 
and its control of finance. The exasperation of the nobility was 
intense, and it was evident that his life would be no longer safe 
when he ceased to be protected by the sanctity of tlie tribune’s 
office. Accordingly he became a candidate fur the tribunate for' 
the following year. 

The tribunes did not effter upon their office till December, 
but the election took place in June, at which time the country- 
people, on whom he chiefly relied, were engaged 
in getting in the harvest. Still, two tribes had 
already voted in his favour, when the nobility 
interrupted the election by maintaining that it was illegal for a 
man to be chosen tribune for two consecutive years. After- 
a violent debate, the Assembly was adjourned till the following 
" day. Tiberius now becanrie alarmed lest his enemies should get 
the upper hand, and he went round the forum with his child, 
appealing to the sympathy of the people and imploring their- 
aid. They readily responded his appeal, escorted him home, 
and a large crowd kept watch around his house all night. 

Next day the adjourned Assembly met on the Capitol in the 
open space in front of the Temple of Jupiter. The senate also- 
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ASseilDbled in the Temple of Faith close by. Scipio Nasica, 
the leader of the more violent party in the senate, called 
upon the consul, Mucins Scaevola, to stop the 
re-election, but the consul declined to interfere. 
Fulvius Flacciis, a senator, and a friend of Tibe¬ 
rius, hastened to inform him of the speech of 
Nasica, and told him that his death was resolved upon. There¬ 
upon the friends of Tiberius prepared to resist force by force; 
.and as those at a distance could not hear him, on account of 
the tumult and confusion, the tribune pointed with his hand 
to his head, to intimate that his life was in danpfer. His enemies 
exclaimed that he was asking for the crown. The new’s reached 
the senate. Nasica appealed to the consul to save the Republic, 
(but as Scaevola still refused to liave recourse to violence, Nasica 
rsprang up, and exclaimed, “The consul is betraying the Republic! 
Jet those who wish to save the state follow me.” He then 
rushed out of the senate-house, followed by many of the senators. 
The terrified people made way for them; and the fathers, break¬ 
ing up the benches, armed themselves with sticks, and rushed 
upon Tiberius knd his friends. The tribune fled to the Temple 
of Japitcr, but the door had been barred by the priests, and in 
his flight he fell over a prostrate body. As he was rising he 
received the first blow from one of his colleagues, and was 
•quickly despatched. Upwards of 300 of his partisans were slain 
on the same day. Their bodies were thrown into the Tiber. 
'This was the first blood shed at Ro'hie in civil strife since the 
•expulsion of the kings, and it was the beginning of the Civil Wars. 

Notwithstanding their victory, the nobles did not venture to 
propose the repeal of the Agrarian Law, and a new commissioner 
was chosen^in the place of Tiberius. The popular indignation 
-was BO strongly excited against Scipio Nasica that his friends 
:advised him to withdraw from Italy, though he was Pontifex 
Maximus, and therefore ought not to have quitted the country. 
He died shortly afterwards at Pergameis. 

All eyes were row turned to Scipio Africanus, who returned 
fto Rome in 132 b.c. When Scipio received at Numaatia the 
news of the death of Tiberius, he^is reported to have exclaimed, 
dn the verse of Homer •— 

“So polish all who do fhe like again! ” 


• Od.^ i. 47. 
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The people may have thought that the brother-in-law of 
Tiberius would show some sympathy with his reforms and 
some sorrow for his fate. They were soon un¬ 
deceived. Being asked in the Assembly of the 
Plebs by C. Papirius Carbo, the tribune, who JtaUan?^* 
was now the leader of the popular party, what he 
thought of the death of Tiberius, he boldly replied that “ he was 
justly slain.” Th*e people, who had probably expected a different, 
answer, loudly expressed their disapprobation; whereupon Scipio, 
turning to the mob, bade them be silent, since Italy was only their 
step-mother.* The people did not forget this insult; but for a 
time Scipio’s unexpected adhesion to the nobility enabled them 
to prevent the Agrarian Law of Tiberius from being carried into 
effect. A chance was offered of checking the Agrarian Law on 
grounds that did not appear to represent the selfish interests of 
a class. The Italians settled on Homan public land were alarmed 
at the prospect of being dispossessed, and Scipio skilfully availed 
himself of the circumstance to propose in the senate (129 n.c.) 
that the judicial powers should be taken out of the hands of the 
commissioners and transferred to the consuls. This measure was 
equivalent to an abrogation of the laws, and excited fierce hatred 
against Scipio. In the forum he vras attacked by Carbo, with 
the bitterest invectives, as the enemy of the people; and upon 
his again expressing his approval of the death of Tiberius, 
the people shouted out, “ llown with the tyrant! ” In the 
evening he went home accompanied by the senate and a great 
number of the Italians. He retired to his chamber, with the 
intention of composing a speech for the following day. 

Next morning Home was thrown into consternation by the 
news that Scipio had been found dead in his rqpm. The most 
contradictory rumours were circulated, but it was - - 

the general opinion that he had been murdered. 

Suspicion fell upon various persons, but CarlJo was 

most generally believed to Jiiave been the murderer. There was 

no inquiry into the cause of his death (129 b.c.). 

But, though the opposition leader w’as thus treacherously 
removed, the influence of Scipio's last action was permanent. 

* It must be recollected that the mob at Rome consisted chiefly of the four 
cltv-trihes, and that slaves when manumitted could be enrolled in these four 
tribes alone. 
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The introduction of the question of the Italians disorganized the 
democratic party by creating a difference of opinion between tho 
popular leaders and their following. The former, 
thinking they had made a tactical mistake in allen- 
the Italians from their cause, now attempted 

to secure their adhesion by offering them the 
Homan citizenship if they would support the Agrarian Law. 
As Homan citizens they would, of course, be* entitled to the 
benefits of the law, while they w^ould, at the same time, obtain 
what they had so long desired—an equal share in protection and 
political power. B»it the proposal was far from popular at Home, 
for the existing citizens saw that their own importance would 
be diminished, and their benefits in the Empire lessened, by an 
increase in their numbers. So strong was tliis feeling that, 
when great numbers of the Italians had flocked to Home in 
126 B.C., the Tribune M. Junius Pennus carried a law that all 
aliens should quit the city. Caius Gracchus spoke against this 
law, and his friends still remained faithful to the cause of the 
Italians. In the following year (125 11 . 0 .) M. Fulvins Flacciis, 
who was then consul, brought forward a Reform Bill, granting 
the Homan citizenship to all the Italain allies. But it was 
evident that the Assembly would reject this law, and the senate 
got rid of the proposer by sending him into Transalpine Gaul. 

In the previous year Gains Gracchus had gone to Sardinia as 
quaestor, so that the senate had now removed from Home two 
of their most tronblJsome opponents, and the 
Italians had lost their two most powerful patrons. 
Bitter was the disappointment of the Italians, who 
had been buoyed up by hopes and probably by injudicious 
promises, ffegellae, a town of Latium, and one of the eighteen 
Latin colonies which had remained faithful to Home during the 
Second Punic War, took up arms; but its example was not 
followed, and it had to bear alone the brunt of the unequal 
contest. It was quickly reduced by* the praetor, L. Opimius; 
the city was utterly destroyed, and the irisurrectiou, which a 
slight success would have made universal, was thus nipped in 
the bud (125 u.c.). 

* Caius Gracchus had taken very little part in public affairs 
since his brother’s death. He had spoken only twice on 
political matters; once in favour of a law of Corbo for the 
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re-election of tribunes, and second time in opposition to the 
Alien Act of Junius Pennus, as already mentioned. But the 
eyes of the people were naturally turned towards 
him. His abilities were known, and the senate 
dreaded his return to Rome. He had been already 
two years in Sardinia, and they now attempted to retain him there 
another year by sending fresh troops to the province without 
releasing his superior officer from his command. But Caius sud¬ 
denly appeared at Rome, to the surprise of all parties (124 n.c.). 
His enemies brought him before the censors to account for his 
eonduct, but he defended himself so ably that not only w^as no 
'^'•^igma put upon him, but he was considered to have been very 
badly used. He showed Hiat he had served in the army twelve 
years, though required to serve only ten; that he had acted as 
quaestor two years, though the law demanded only one year’s 
service; and, he added, that he was the only soldier who took 
out with him a full purse and brought it back empty. Caius 
now became a candidate for tlie tribunate, and was elected for 
the year 123 b.c. He was not, like his more single-minded 
brother, merely a social reformer. Ilis laws, so far as they were 
not merely animated by revenge, were meant to weaken per¬ 
manently the authority of the senate; and the democratic 
progi'ammc which he fixed became, without the change of a 
single item, the heritage of the popular leaders to the close of 
the Republic. To this qjain object even his social legislation 
was subsidiary, and his measures for the amelioration of the 
poor were but bribes given to the masses to secure their support 
in his vigorous campaign against the government. 

I. His pripcipal laws for improving the condition of the people 
were— * 

1. The renewal of his brotlier’s Agrarian Law; 
and an extension of agrarian relief by planting 

new citizen-colonies in Italy and the provinces. This was the 
first attempt made at transmarine colonization and at the 
extension of citizenship to the provinces. 

2. A state provision for the poor, enacting that corn should be 
sold to every citizen at a price much below its market value. 
This was the first of the Leges Frumentaria^^ which, although 
to some extent justified by the entire absence of any state pro¬ 
vision for the poor, were attended with the most injurious effects. 
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They emptied the treasurj', at tlie «ame time that they taught 
the lower classes to become state paupers, instead of depending 
upon their own exertions for a living. 

3. Another law enacted that the soldiers should be equipped 
At the expense of the Republic, without the cost being deducted 
from tlieir pay, as had hitherto been the case. 

II. Tlie most important laws designed to dirninish the power 
•of the senate were— 

1. The law by which the judices were to be taken only from 
the cquites, and not from the senators, as had been the custom 

hitherto. This was a very important enactment, 
and needs a little explanation. All offences 
against the state were originally tried in the 
•Popular Assembly; but when special enactments were passed 
for the trial of particular offences, the practice was introduced of 
AntiTisting the trial to a standing commission formed by a body 
•of judices. This was first done upon the passing of the Cal- 
purnian Law (149 b.c.) for the punishment of provincial magis¬ 
trates for extortion in their government [De Bep^tundi^i). Such 
•offences had to be tried before the praetor and a jury of senators, 
hut as these very senators either had been or hoped to be pro¬ 
vincial magistrates, they were not disposed to visit with severity 
offences of which the/themselves either had been or were likely 
to be guilty. The equites, to whom Gracchus now transferred 
these criminal courts, were not the milirary order of that name. 
The title had been extended to denote*the upper middle class in 
tlie state,* composed of capitalists, publicani, and rich merchants. 
It was to this class, which ivas sharply contrasted with the sena¬ 
torial nobility, Jliat Gracchus gave political recognition; and from 
this time is dated the creation of a civil Ordo Eqvkaiery whose 
interests were frequently opposed to those of the senate, and who 
therefore served as a check upon the latter. 

2. Another law was directed against the arbitrary proceedings 
of the senate in the distribution of the 'provinces. Hitherto the 

senate had assigned the provinces to the consuls 
?• ' after their election, and thus had had it in their 

•alaribni^* power to grant wealthy governments to their 
partisans, or unprofitable ones to those opposed 
to them. It was now enacted that, before the election of the 

* See p. 64. 
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consuls, the senate should determine the two provinces which 
the consuls should htive ; and that they should, immediately after 
election, settle between themselves, by lot or otherwise, which 
province each should take. 

These laws raised the popularity of Caius still higher, and he- 
became for a time the absolute ruler of Rome. He was re¬ 


elected tribune for the following year (122 n.c.), ^ * 

for, in the interval that had elapsed between the . 
death of his brother and his first tribunate, re- 
election to the office had been made possible. M. Fulviua 
Flaccus, who had been consul in 125 n.u., was also chosen as- 
one of his colleagues. Flaccus, it will he recollected, had pro¬ 
posed in his consulship to give the Roman franchise to tho- 
Italian allies, and it was now determined to bring forward a; 
similar measure. Cains therefore brought in a bill conferring 
the citizenship upon all the Latin colonies, and making the 
Italian allies occupy the position which the Latins had previously 
held. This wise measure was equally disliked in the forum and 
the senate. Neither the influence nor the eloquence of Gracchus 
could induce the people to view with satisfaction the admission 
of the Italian allies to equal rights and privileges with themselves. 

The senate, perceiving that the popularity of Gracchus had 


been somewhat shaken by this measure, employed his colleague, 
M. Livius Driisus—who was noble, well-educated, 
wealthy, and eloquent—to undermine his influence 
with the people. With th.* sanction of the senate, 

Drusus now endeavoured to outbid Gracchus. Ho 


plnye<l the part of a demagogue in order to suiiplant the tiue*^ 
friend of the people. He gave to the senate the credit of every 
popular law which he proposed, and gradually impressed the 
people with the belief that the nobles wore tlioir best friends. 
Gracchus proposed to found two colonies at Tarentum and Capua, 
and named among the first settlers some df the most respect¬ 
able citizens. Driisus introduced a law for establishing no fewer 
than twelve colonies, and for settling 3000 poor citizens in each. 
Gracchus, in the distribution of the public land, reserved a rent 
payable to the public treasury. Dnisus abolished even this pay¬ 
ment. He also gained the confidence of the people by asking 
no favour for himself; he took no part in the foundation of 
colonies, and left to others the nfknagement of business in which. 
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any money had to be expended. Gracchus, on the otlier hand, 
superintended everything in person; and the people, always 
jealous in pecuniary matters, began to suspect his motives. 
During his absence in Africa, whither he had gone as one of the 
three commissioners for founding a colony upon the ruins of 
Carthage, Drusiis was able to weaken his popularity still further. 

On his return he endeavoured in vain to reorganize his party 
and recover his power. Both he and Flaccue failed in being 
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re-elected tribunes; while L. Opiraius and Q. 
Fabius, two personal enemies of Gracchus, were 
Tixiso'l to the consulship. The two new consuls 


had no sooner entered upon office (121 w.o ) than they resolved 


to drive matters to extremities. One of the first measures of 


'0[)imius was a pro])osal to repeal tlie law for colonizing Car¬ 
thage, because it had been established upon the site which Scipio 
had cursed. It was evident that a pretext was only sought for 
taking the life of Gracchus, and Flacciis urged him to repel 
violence by force. Cains shrank from this step, but an accident 
gave his enemies the pretext which they longed for. The tribes 
had assembled at the Capitol to decide upon the colony at Car¬ 
thage, when a servant of the Consul Opimius, pushiug against 
Gracchus, insolently cried out, “ ^lake way for honest men, you 
Tascals! ” Gracchus turned round to him with an angry look, and 
the man was immediately stabbed by an unknown hand. The 
Assembly immediately broke up, and Gracchus returned home, 
foreseeing the advantage which tli»\8 unfortunate occurrence 
would give to his enemies. 

The senate now resorted to its last xveapon; it declared 


Gracchus and Flaccus public enemies, and invested the consuls 
#with dictatorial powers. During the night Opimius 
possession of the Temple of Castor and 
Pollux, which overlooked the forum, summoned 


.a meeting of the senate for the following morning, and ordered 
all the partisans of the senate to be present, each with two armed 
slaves. Flaccus seized the Temple of Diana on the Aventine, 
and distributed arms to his followers: here he was joined by 
Oracchus. Civil war was thus declared. After some fruitless 


iftttempts at negotiation, the consul proceeded to attack the 
Aventine. Little or no resistance was made, and Flaccus and 


Ciracchus took to flight, and crossed the Tiber by the Subliciau 
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bridge. Gracchus escaped to the Grove of the Furies, accom¬ 
panied only by a single slave. When the pursuers reached the 
tspot, they found both of them dead. The slave had first killed 
his master and tiien himself. The head of Gracchus was cut oif, 
and carried to Opimius, who gave to the person who brought it 
its weight in gold. Flacciis was also put to death, together with 
numbers of his party. Their corpses were thrown into the Tiber, 
their houses demolished, and their property’' confiscated. Even 
their widows were forbidden to wear mourning. After the bloody 
work had been finished, the consul, by order of the senate, 
dedicated a temple to Concord ! 

The measures of social reform projected by the Gracchi did 
not long survive their authors. In-121 n.c. the land-allotments 
were made alienable, and a great desil of the 
public land, which had been distributed, appears ®f t*^® 
to have lapsed again into the hands o£ its original 
possessors; for a law of 111 n.c., passed under 
the auspices of the senate, declared all such laud private 
property; the slave population did not diminish, nor did the 
yeoman class increase. But, if the final downfall of the Roman 
constitution was a worthy object of Roman ambition, G. Gracchus 
at least had not lived in vain. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

THE JUGURTHINE WAR AND THE DEFEAT OF THE GOVERNMENT, • 

^ 118-104 li.C. 

The first attack on the senate’s government had been foiled, 
and the failure and death of the Gracchi proved that internal 
Karina reform could not be forced on the governing^ 

* corporation. It was now to be assailed on a 

more vulnerable point—that of imperial administration; their 
conduct in the Jugiirthine War raised against the nobility a more 
terrible opponent than the Gracchi had ever been, and showed 
that the leader of the popular |)arty need not be a powerless 
tribune relying on tlie fickle votes of the Assembly, but might 
be an imperaior at the head of an army. This military leader 
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was found in C. Marius. He was a native of Arpinum, first 
saw service in Spain, and was present at the siej'e of Numantia 
in 134 n.c. Here he attracted the notice of Scipio Africamis, 
and received from him many marks of honour. Scipio, indeed, 
admitted him to his table; and on a certain occasion, when one 
of the guests asked where the Homan people would find such 
another general after his death, he is said to have laid his hand 
on tlie shouldermf Marius, and said. “ Perhaps here.” Tlirough 
distingui.slicd service in the army Marins reached the honours 
generally reserved for birth, and was at length raised to the 
Tribunate of the Plobs in 119 u.c., though nut till ho had 
attained the mature age of thirty-six. Only two years hail 
elapsed since the death of C. Gracchus; and the nobles, fiuslied 
with victory, resolved to put down with a high hand the least 
invasion of their privileges and power. But Marius had the 
boldness to propose a law for the purpose of giving greater 
freedom at elections; and when tlie senate attempted to over¬ 
awe him, he ordered one of his officers to carry the Consul 
Metellus to prison. Marius now became a marked man. lie 
lost his election to the acdilcship, and with difficulty obtained 
tlie praetorshij) (115 n.c.); hut lie added to his influence by his 
marriage with Julia, the sister of C, Julius Caesar, the father of 
the future ruler of Borne. His military abilities recommended 
him to the Consul Metellus (109 n.c.), who was anxious to re¬ 
store discipline in the army and to retrieve the glory of the 
Homan name, which hail tbeen tarnished by the incapacity and 
corruption of tiio previous generals in the Jngurthine War. 

The relations into which Home had entered with the pro¬ 


tected kings of Nnmidia had drawn her into a miserable 


dynastic quarrel. The aged Masinissa had die^ 
in 149 B.C., leaving three sons, Micipsa, Mas- 


Jugurtha. 


tanabal, and Giilussa, among whom his kirigdom was divided 


by Scipio Africanus, according to the dying directions of the old 
king. Mastanabal and Gi^Jnssa dying in their brother’s lifetime. 


Micipsa became sole king. Jugurtha was a bastard son of 
Mastanabal; but Micipsa brought him up with his own sons, 


Hiempsal and Adherbal. Jugurtha’s distinction and popularity 
excited the fears of the king, and in order to remove him to a 
distance, and not without a hope that he might perish in the 
war, Micipsa sent him, in 134 n.c., with an auxiliary force, to 


0 
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assist Scipio against Numantia; but this only proved to the 
young man a stepping-stone to success. By his zeal^ courage, 
and ability he gained the favour, not only of his commander, but 
of all the leading nobles in the Roman camp, by many of whom 
he was secretly stimulated to nourish ambitious schemes- for 
acquiring the sole sovereignty of Nuniidia ; and notwithstanding 
the contrary advice of Scipio, the counsels seem to have sunk 
deep into Jugurtha’s mind. On his return he was received w'ith 
every demonstration of honour by Micipsa; nor did he allow his 
ambitious projects to break forth during the lifetime of the old 
man. Micipsa, on his deathbed, though but too clearly foreseeing 
what would happen, commended the two young princes to the 
care of Jugurtha; but fierce dissensions soon broke out. 

Shortly afterwards Jugurtha found an opportunity to surprise 
and assassinate Iliempsal; ‘whereupon Adherbal and his partisans 
rushed to arms but were defeated in battle by 
Jngnrtha Jugurtha. Adherbal himself fled for refuge to 
the Roman province, from whence he liastoned 
to Rome to lay his cause before the senate, 
Jugurtha had now, for the first time, the opportunity of putting 
to the test the lessons learnt in the camp before Numantia. He 
sent ambassadors to Rome to counteract, by a lavish distribution 
of bribes, the effect of Adherhal’s complaints; and by these 
means succeeded in averting the indignation of the senate; 
althongh, even without this inducement, the government would 
probably not have been unwilling to see the protected kingdom 
under an able ruler who had won the confidence of the people. 
Still, the forms df justice were preserved: a decree was passed 
for the division of the kingdom of Niimidia between the two com¬ 
petitors, and aco.nrnission of senators sent out; but the commis¬ 
sioners were worked on by Jugurtha, who obtained, in the partition 
of the kingdom, the western division adjacent to Mauretania, by 
far the larger and richer portion of the two (116 u.c.). 

This advantage, however, was far from contenting him, and 
shortly afterwards he invaded tlu* territories of his rival with a 
Capture of ^ large army. Adherbal was defeated in the first 
Cirta, and engagement, his camp taken, and he himself with 
maieacre of difficulty made his escape to the strong fortress 
Italians. Here he was closely blockaded by 

Jugurtha. The garrison surrendered on a promise of their .lives 
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^being spared; but these conditions were shamefully violated by 
Jugurt^, who immediately put to death Adherbal and all his 
followers (112 b.c.). 

Unfortunately, a number of Italian merchants were amongst 
the massacred, and a piercing cry went up from the all-powerful 
capitalists of Home. With the equites on its side, 
the popular party had its chance, and one of the 
tribunes, C. Memraius, by bringing the matter oppQgitjon 
before the people, compelled tlie senate to declare 
war. In 111 b.c. one of the consuls, L. Calpurnius Bestia, 
landed in Africa with a large army, and immediately proceeded 
to invade Numidia. But both Bestia and M. Scaurus,who acted 
as his principal lieutenant, are said to have been ‘bribed by 
Jugurtlia to gi-ant him a favourable peace, on condition only of 
a pretended submission, together with tlie surrender of thirty 
elephants and a small sum of money. The scandal of this trans¬ 
action was dwelt on by Memmius, and it was agreed to send the 
Praetor L. Cassius, a man of the highest integrity, to Numidia, 
in order to prevail on the king to repair in person to Home, the 
popular party hoping to be able to convict the leaders of the 
nobility by means of his evidence. 

The safe conduct granted him by the state was religiously 
observed; but the scheme failed of its effect, for, as soon as 
Jugurtlia was brouglit forward in an assembly of 
the People to make his ^statement, one of the 
tribunes, who had been previously gained over 
by the friends of Scaurus and Bestia, forbade him to speak. 
He, nevertheless, remained at Rome for some time longer, and 
engaged in secret , intrigues, which would probably have been 
ultimately crowned with success, had he not iif tlic mean time 
ventured to assassinate Massiva, son of Gulussa, who was putting 
in a claim to the Numidian throne. It was ■impossible to over¬ 
look so daring a crime, perpetrated under the very eyes of the 
senate. Jugurtha was ordered to quit Italy without delay. It 
was on this occasion that he is said, when leaving Rome, to have 
uttered the memorable words, “ A city for sale, and destined to 
perish quickly, if it can find a purchaser.” 

War was now inevitable; but the incapacity of Sp. Postumius 
. Albinus, who arrived to conduct it (110 and still more 
that of his brother Aulus, whdm he left to command in his 
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absence when called away to hold the elections at Home, proved 
as favourable to Jngiirtha as the corruption of their prude^ 
War in Nii> ccssors. Aulus, having penetrated into the heart 
midia. Defeat of Numidia, suffered himself to be surprised in his 


of Aulas 
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camp: great part of his army was cut to pieces, 
and the rest only escaped a similar fate by the 
ignominy of passing under the yoke. The disgrace at once 
roused all the spirit of the Eonian people; the treaty concluded 
by Aldus was instantly annulled, immense exertions were made to- 
raise troops, and one of the consuls for the new year (109 b.c.), 
Q. Caecilius Metellus, hastened to Numiclia to retrieve the- 
honour of the Kornati arms. 

But this^did not satisfy the people. The scandalous conduct 
of so many of the nobles had given fresh life to the popular 
party; and the Tribune C. Mainilius carried a bill 


Speeial 
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for tlie appointment of three commissioners to* 
inquire into the conduct of all of those who had 
received bribes from Jiigurtha. Scaurus, though one of the 
most guilty, managed to be put upon the commission. But he- 
dared not shield Ids confederates. Many men of the highest 
rank were coMdemned, among whom were Bestia, Albimis, and 
Opimius. The last-riaincd was the Opimius who acted with sueb 
ferocity towards Oaius Gracchus and his party. He died in exile- 
at Dyrrhaciurn some years afterwards, in great poverty. 

Tiie Consul Metclhis, who was an able general and a man of the- 
strictest integrity, landed in Africa, witfi Marius as his lieutenant, 
in 1()9 n.(\ As soon as Jugnrtha discovered tlie- 
Ketellus pro- character of the new commander, he began to 
^utei t e # despair of success, and made overtures for sub- 
mkssion in earnest. These were apparently enter¬ 
tained by Metellus, while he sought, in fact, to gain over the- 
adherents of the king, and induce them to betray him to the 
Homans, at the same time that he continued to- advance into* 
the enemy's torrirovies. Jugnrtha, ire his turn, detected his 
tlesigns, attacked him suddenly on his march with a numerous 
iorce, but Avas, after a Si-verc struggle, repulsed, and his army 
totally routed. Metellus ravaged the greater part of tlie country, 
h.it failed in taking the important town of Zama before he with¬ 
drew into winter quarters. But he had produced such an effect 
upon till* Kumidian king, that 'Jugurtba wash induced, in the 
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course of the winter, to make offers of unqualified submission, 
And even surrendered all his elephants, with a number of arms 
and horses, and a large sura of money, to the Roman general; 
Jbut when called upon to place himself personally in the power 
of Metellus, his courage failed him, he broke off the negotiation, 
and once more liad recourse to arras. 

Marius had greatly distinguished himself in the preceding 
campaign. IHie readiness with which he shared the toils of 
the common soldiers, eating of the same food, and working at 
the same trenches with them, had endeared him to them, and 
through tlieir letters to their friends at Rome his praises were 
ill everybody’s mouth, llis increasing reputation and popularity 
induced him to asi)ire to the consulshij). His hopes were iii- 
’Creased by a circumstance which happened to him at Utica. 
While sacrificing at this place, the officiating [iriest told him that 
the victims predicted sonic great and wonderful events, and bade 
ihitn execute whatever jmrpose he had in his mind. Marius 
thereupon applied to Metellus for leave of absence, that he 
might proceed to Rome and ofler himself as a candidate. The 
•consul, who belonged to tlie farnil}'^ which “Fate destined for 
the consulship,” at first tried to dissuade Marius from his pre¬ 
sumptuous attempt, by pointing out the certainty of failure; and 
-when he could not prevail upon him to abandon his design, he 
■civilly evaded his request by pleading the exigencies of the 
■public service, which required his presence and assistance. 
.Marius’s insistence at lent drew from him the impatient remark, 
You need not hurrj’; it will be quite time enough for you to 
-apply for the consulship along with my son.” The latter, who 
was then serving with tlie army, was a youth of only twenty 
years of age, and could not, tlierefore, become a candidate for 
the consulship for more than twenty years. This insult was 
never forgotten by Marius. He now began to intrigue against 
this general, and to spread the absurd report that the war was 
■purposely prolonged by,Metellus'to gratify his own vanity and 
Jove of military power. He openly declared that with one-half 
•of the army he would soon have .Tugurtha in chains; and, as all 
Jiis remarks were carefully reported at Rome, the people began 
to regard him us the only person competent to finish the war. 

Metellus at last allowed him to leave Africa, but only twelve 
•days before the election. Meeting with a favourable wind, he 
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arrived at Borne in time, and was elected consul with an enthu* 
siasm which bore down all opposition. He received from the 
Varinideoted People the province of Numidia, although the 
oontnl. Ap- senate had previously decreed that Metellus 
pointed to should continue in his command. The soldier- 

Homidia. demagogue made the most of tlie situation. In 
his speeches to the public, he gloried in his humble origin. He 
upbraided the nobles with their effeminacy and« licentiousness; 
he told them that he looked upon the consulship as a trophy 
of his conquest over them; and he plroudly compared his own 
wounds and military experience with their indolence and 
ignorance of war. It was a great triumph for the people 
and a great humiliation for the aristocracy, and Marius made 
them drink to the dregs the bitter cup. While engaged in these 
attacks upon the nobility, he at the same time carried on a levy 
of troops with great activity, and formed the first mercenary 
army of Rome by enrolling any persons who chose to offer for 
the service, however poor and mean, instead of taking them 
from the five classes according to ancient custom.* 

Meantime Metellus had been carrying on the war in Africa as 
proconsul (108 n.c.). But the campaign was not productive of 
such decisive results as might have been expected. Jugurtha 
avoided any general action, and eluded the pursuit of Metellus 
by the rapidity of his movements. ,Even when driven from 
Thala, a stronghold which he had deemed inaccessible from its 
position in the midst of arid deserts, he only retired among the 
Gaetulians, and quickly succeeded in raising among those wild 
tribes a fresh army, with which he once more penetrated into 
the heart of Numidia. A still more important accession was that 
of Bocchns, fing of Mauretania, who had been prevailed upon, 
to raise an army and advance to the support of Jugiirtlia. 
Metellus, however, having now relaxed his own efforts, from 
disgust at hearing that C. Marius had been appointed* to succeed 
him in the command, i-emainc^ on the defensive, while he sought 
to amuse the Moorish king by negotiation. * 

Tlie arrival of Marius (107 n.c.; infused fresh vigour into the 
Roman arnjs: he quickly reduced in succession almost all the 
strongholds that still remained to Jugurtha, in some of which 
the king had deposited his principal treasures; and the latter, 
* On this imporunt change in the Roman army, see p. 161 . 
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seeing himself thus deprived step by step of all his dominionSy 
at length determined on a desperate attempt to retrieve his 
fortunes by one grand effort. lie with diflS- 
culty prevailed on the wavering Bocchus, by 
the most extensive promises in case of success, to 
co-operate with him in this enterprise ; and the two kings with 
their united forces attacked Marius on his march, when he was 
about to retire .into winter quarters. Though tlie Roman general 
was taken by surprise for a moment, liis skill, the discipline of 
his troops, and the energy of Sulla, Marius’s quaestor, who 
scattered the Mauri under Bocchus, proved triumphant; the 
Numidians were repulsed, and their army, as usual with them 
in case of a defeat, dispersed in all directions. Jngurtha himself, 
after displaying the greatest courage in the action, cut his way' 
almost alone through a body of Roman cavalry, an<l escaped 
from the held of battle. He quickly again gathered round him 
a body of Numidign horse; but his only hope of continuing the 
war now rested on Bocchus. 

The only hope of closing the war was to get possession of 
Jngurtha, for Marius’s victories had been as nugatory as those of 
Metellus. Fortunately, Marius had in his canip 
a man of great diplomatic ability; it was his 
quaestor Sulla who enabled him to perform his 
rash promises to the people. After protracted negotiations, 
Bocchus was gained over to the Roman cause. Through his 
treachery Jugurtha waa*surj)rised and handed over to Sulla, 
who conveyed him to the Roman camp (early in lOG n.c.). 

L. Cornelius Sulla, the quaestor of Marius, who afterwards plays 
such a distinguished part in Roman history, was descended from 
a patrician family which had been reduced to 
great obscurity. But his means were sufRcifent 
to secure him a good education. He studied the Greek and 
Homan writers with diligence and succesS, and early imbibed 
that love of literature and art liy which he was distinguished 
throughout his life. Buf he was also fond of pleasure, and was 
conspicuous even among the Romans for licentiousness and 
debauchery. He was in every respect a contrast to Marius. 
He possessed all the accomplishments and all the vices which 
the old Cato had been most accustomed to denounce, and he 
was one of those advocates of Greek literature and of Greek 
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pTOfligacy who had since Cato’s time become more and n^ore 
common among the Homan nobles. Jhit Sulla’s love of pleasure 
did not absorb all his time, nor enfeeble his mind ; for no Homan 
during the latter days of the Kepiiblic, with the exception of 
Julius Caesar, had a clearer judgment, a keener discrimination 
of character, or a firmer will. Upon his arrival in Africa, Marius 
was not well pleased that a quaestor had been assigned to him 
who was known only for his proHijjacy, and who liad had no 
experience in war; but the zeal and energy witli which Sulla 
attended to his new duties soon rendered him a useful and 


skilful officer, and gp.ined for him the utupialified approbation of 
his commander, notwithstanding his previous prejudices against 
him. Ho was equally successful in winning the affections of 
the soldiers, lie seized every opportunity of conferring favours 
upon them, was ever ready to take part in all the jests of the 
camp, and at the same time never shrank from sharing in all 
their labours and dangers. The enemies of Marius claimed for 
Sulla (apparently with reason) the glory of the betrayal of 
Jugurtha, and Sulla himself took the credit of it by always 
wearing a signet-ring representing the scene of the surrender. 

But the people were not to be baulked of their champion. 
Marius entered Home on the first of January, 104 b.c., leading 


Triumph of 
Marius. 


Jugurtha in triumph. The Numidian king was 
then thrown into a dungeon, and there starved to 
death. Marius, during his absence, had been 


elected consul a second time, and hr* entered upon his office 


on tlie day of his triumph. This signal honour was due to a 
panic which had seized on Italy at a great danger threatening 
from the north. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

THE CIMRRI AND TEUTONE8, B.a llS-101.—RECOND SERVILE 
WAB IN UCILT, B^. 103-10L. 

A nBEATER danger than Romo had experienced Kiiy;e the time of 
Hannibal now threatened the state. Two nations of barbarians, 
probably dislodged by some movement of peoples . 

on the Baltic or the Lower Rhine, had gathered TMtMOi 
on the northern side of tlje Alps, and seemed 
ready to pour down upon Italy. They are spoken of as Cimbri 
and Teutones, and the traditions of their mode of Rght.ing and 
religious rites seem to show that both nations were of Germanic 
origin, although they had probably gathered to themseU'es 
during th^ir wanderings large numbers of the Celtic race. 
They came with all their belongings, their wagon-homes, their 
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women and children, to seek new settlements in the south; and 
the whole host is said to have numbered 300,000 figliting men. 

The alarqa was still further increased by the disaster which 
had hitherto attended the attempts to repel these barbarians. 

Army after army had fallen before them. The 
Cimbri were first heard of in 113 b.c., in Noricum, 
armies. whence they descended into Illyricum, and de¬ 

feated a Homan army under the command of Cn. 
Papiiius Carbo. They then marched westward into Switzerland, 
where tliey were joined by the Tigurini and the Ambrones. 
They next poured over Gaul, which they plundered and ravaged 
in every direction. The Homans sent army after army to defend 
the south-western part of the country, which was now a Homan 
province; but all in vain. In 109 b.c. the Consul M. Junius 
Silanus was defeated by the Cimbri; in 107 b.c. the Tigurini cut 
in pieces, near the Lake of Geneva, the array of the Consul L. 
Cassius Longinus, the colleague of Marius, who lost his life in 
the battle; and shortly afterwards M. Aurelius Scaurus was also 
defeated and taken prisoner. But the most dreadful loss was 
still to come. In 105 b.c. two consular armies, commanded by 
the Consiil Cn. Mallius Maximus and the Proconsul Cn. Servilius 
Caepio, consisting of 80,000 men, were completely annihilated 
by the barbarians: only ten men are said to have escaped the 
slaughter. 

These repeated disasters hushed all party quarrels. Every one 
at Rome felt that Marius was the (inly man capable of saving the 
state, and he was accordlnglv elected consul by 

mm O ». V 

' t d to" consent of all parties while he was still absent 

oomnand# Africa. He entered Rome in triumph, as we 
^ have already said, on the 1st of iT.miiary, 104 B.c., 
which was the first day of his second consulship. A,breathing- 
space was granted by the erratic movements of the barbarians. 
Instead of crossing the Alps and jiouring down upon Italy, as 
had been expected, the CHmbri marched into Spain, which they 
ravaged for the next two or three years. The interval was 
employed by Marius in training the new troops, and accustoming 
them to hardships and toil. It was probably (iuring this time 
that he introduced the various changes into the organization of 
the Homan army which are usually attributed to him. Notwith¬ 
standing the sternness and severity with which he punished the 
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leaat breach of discipline, he was a favourite with his new 
soldiers, who. learned to place implicit confidence in their 
general, and were delighted with the strict impartiality which 
recognized no distinctions of rank when punishments were to be 
infiicted. 

As the enemy still continued in Spain, Marius was elected 
consul a third time for the year 103 b.c., and also a fourth 
time for the following year, with Q. Lutatius 
Catulus as his colleague. It was in this year lj®v®®ents 
(102 B.C.) that the long-expected barbarians ar- 
rived. The Cimbri, who had returned from Spain, 
united their forces with the Teutones. Marius first took up liis 
position in a fortified camp upon the llhone, probably in the 
vicinity of the modern Arles ; and as the eiititince of the river 
was nearly blocked up by mud and sand, he employed his 
soldiers in digging a canal from the llhone to the Mediterranean, 
that he might the more easily obtain his supplies from the sea.* 
Meantime the barbarians had divided their forces. The Cimbri 
inarched round the northern foot of the Alps, in order to enter 
Italy by the north-east, crossing tlie Tyrolese Alps by the defiles 
of Tridentum {Trent). 

The Teutones and Ambrones, on the other hand, marched 
against Marius, intending, as it seems, to pcneti'ate into Italy by 
Nice and the Iliviera of Genoa. Marins, anxious 
to accustom his soldiers to the savage and strange Teutones 
appearance of the barbariansyiwould not give them JJJJ® ^ 
battle at first. The latter resolved to attack the 
Homan camp ; but as the)' were repulsed in this attempt, they 
pressed on at once for Italy, So great were their numbers, that 
they are said to have been six days in marching the Homan 
camp. 

As soon as they had advanced a little way, Marins followed 
them ; and thus the armies continued to inarch for a few days, 
tlie barbarians in the front ainl Marius behind, till ^ ^ 

they came to the neighbourhood of Aquae Sextiae AnnaeSartiae 
(Aix). Here the decisive battle was fought. An 
ambush of 3000 soldiers, which Marius had stationed in the rear 
of the barbarians, and which fell npoii them when they were 

* Tbifl canal CL-atinued to exidt long afterwards, and bore tbe name of Htssa- 
Mariana. 
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already retreating, decided the fortune of the day. Attacked 
both in front and rear, enervated by the unaccustomed heat, 
they at length broke their ranks and bed. The carnage was 
dreadful; the whole nation was annihilated, for those who es¬ 
caped put an end to their lives, and their wives followed their 
example. Immediately after the battle, as Marius was in the 
act of setting fire to the vast heap of broken arms which was 
intended as an offering to the gods, horsemen rode up to him, 
and greeted him with the news of his being elected consid for the 
fifth time. 

The Cirnbri, in the mean time, had forced their way into Italy. 
The colleague of Marius, Q. Lutatius Catulus, despairing of de- 
. fending the passes of the Tyrol, had taken up a 
on the^a^os position on the Atliesis {Adige ); but in 

con.sequence of the terror of his soldiers at the 
afiproach of the barbarians, he was obliged to retreat even 
beyond the Po, thus leaving the whole of the rich plain of Lom¬ 
bardy exposed to their ravages. Marius was therefore recalled 
from the battle-field of Aix to join the army of Catulus on the 
Po (101 JJ.O.). 

The united forces of the consul and proconsul crossed the 
river, and hastened in search of the Cirnbri, who had marched 
slowly up tlie stream, in search of a convenient 
YCreMlM crossing-place, and, perhaps, in hopes of being 
joined by the Teutones, of whose destruction 
they had not yet heard. They w«re now stationed to the west 
of Milan near Vercellae. The Cirnbri met with the same fate ay 
the Teutones; the whole nation was annihilated ; and tlie women, 
like those^f the Teutones, put an end to their lives. The first 
tide of Germ|inic invasion had been stemmed, and Marius was 
hailed as the saviour of the state ; his name was coupled with the 
gods in the libations and at banquets; and he received the title of 
third founder of Rome. He celebrated his victories by a brilliant 
triumph, in which, however, Catulps was allowed to share. 

During the brilliant campaigns of Marius, Sicily had been 
exposed to the horrors of a second Servile War. The insurrection 
again broke out at Knna in the east of the island, 
aSiuf where the slaves elected as their king one Salvius, 
a soothsayer. He displayed considerable abilities, 
and in a short time collected a force of 20,000 foot and 2000 
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lioree. After defeating a Roman army, he assumed all the pomp 
of royalty, and took the surname of Tryphon, which had been 
borne by a usurper to tlie Syrian throne. Tlie success of Salvius 
led to an insurrection in the western part of the island, where 
the slaves chose as their loader a (Mlician named Athenio, who 
joined Tryphon, and acknowledged his sovereignty. Upon the 
death of Tryphon, Athenio became king. The insurrection had 
now assuraeil such a formidable as]>ect that, in 101 n.c., the 
senate sent the Consul M’. Aquillius into Sicily. He succeeded 
ill subduing the insurgents, and killed Athenio with his own 
hand. The survivors were sent to Rome, and condemned to 
tight W'ith wild bejists; hut they disdaiiuul to minister to the 
pleasures of their oppressors, and slew each other with their 
own hands in the amphitheatre. * 



Fasces (from the original In the Capitol of 



Caius Marius. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE DOWJfFALL OF THB OPPOSITION, AND THE ATTEMPT OF 

DlllTSUS AT KEFORM. 


The five consulships of Marius had been a gross violation of the 
constitution, only to V- excused by tlie dangers of the times; 

but the democratic party had no hope except 
^^ztrem ^ single man; and, as the time 

democrats consular elSctions approached, Marius 

* became again a candidate for the consulship. 
He wished to be first in peace as well as in war, and to rule the 
state as w^l as the army. But he did not possess the qualities 
requisite for popular leader at Romo; he had no programme 
and no power of oratory, and he lost his presence of mind in 
the noise and shouts of the popular assemblies. 

To secure his election he entered into close connection witib 
two of the most violent demagogues that ever appeared at Rome, * 
Satiiniinus and (ilaucia. The former was a can- 
SatwdniM didate for the tribunate, and the latter for the 
praetorship; and by their means, as well as by 
bribing the tribes, Marius secured his election to the consulship 
fur the sixth time. Glaucia also obtained the praetorship, but 
Saturninus was not equally successful. He lost his election 
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chiefly throii}?h the exertions of A. Nonius, who was chosen in 
his stead. But assassination as a political weapon was coming 
into vogue; on the evening of his election Nonius was murdered, 
and next morning, at an eaily hour, before the forum was full, 
Saturninus was chosen to fill up the vacancy. 

As soon as Saturninus had entered upon his office (100 n.c.) 
he brought forward an Agrarian Lavr for dividing among the 
soldiers of Marius‘the lands in Gaul which had 
been lately occupied by the Cimbri, and to Avhich s^tux^ms 
the state had as little right as the Cimbri them¬ 
selves. He added to the law a clause that, if it was enacted hy 
, the people, every senator should sw^ear obedience to it w'ithin 
five days, and that whoever refused to do so should he expelled 
from the senate, and pay a fine of twenty talents. This clause, 
which completely reversed the established order of legislation,, 
was employed by Marius to effect the ruin of Metellus. Marius 
rose in the senate, and declared that he would never take the 
oath, and Metellus made the same declaration; hut when the 
law had been passed, and Saturninus summoned the senators, 
to the rostra to comply with the demands of the laAv, Marius, to 
the astonishment of all, immediately took the oath, and advised 
the senate to follow' his example. Metellus alone refused com¬ 
pliance ; and on the following day Saturninus sent his beadle to 
drag liim out of tlie senate-house. 

Not content with this victory, Saturninus brought forward a 
bill to punish him with exffe. The friends of Metellus were 
ready to take up arms in his defence; but he . 
declined their assistance, and withdrew privately 
from the city. Saturninus brought forward other 
popular measures, such as had already figured in (he Gracchan 
programme. He proposed a Lex Frumentaria, by which the 
state was to sell corn to the people at a verj*’ low price; and 
also a law for founding new 'colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and 
Macedonia. In the election -of the magistrates for the following 
year Saturninus was again chosen tribune. Glaucia was at the 
same time a candidate for the consulship, the two other can¬ 
didates being M. Antonins and C. Menimius. The election of 
Antonius was certain, and the struggle lay between Glaucia and 
Memmius. But this stumbling-block was also removed, and 
Memmius, murdered openly in the comitia, fell a victim to bis 
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own party. All sensible people had previously become alarmed 
at the mad conduct of Saturninus and his partisans; and the 
equites, who had hitherto supported Marius, swung over to the 
side of the government. The senate felt themselves now suffi¬ 
ciently strong to declare Glaucia arnl Saturninus public enemies, 
and invested the consuls with dictatorial power. Marius was 
unwilling to act against his associates, but he had no alternative, 
and his backwardness was compensated by tire zeal of others. 

Driven out of the forum, Saturninus, Glaucia, and the quaestor 
Saufeius, took refuge in the C/apitol; but the partisans of tlie 


End of the 
revolution. 


BCinate cut otf the pipes which supplied the citadel 
witli water before Marius began to move against 
them. Unable to hold out any longer, they sur¬ 


rendered to Marius. The latter did all he could to save their 


lives: as soon as they descended from tlie (>apitol, he place«l 
them, for security, in the Curia Ilostilia, Imt the moh ])ullGd oil' 
the tiles of the senate-house, and pelted them till tliey died. 
The senate gave their sanction to the proceeding, by rewarding 
with the citizenship a slave of the name of Scaeva, who claimed 
the honour of having killed Saturninus. 

Marius had lost all influence in the state hy allying himself 
with such unprincipled a«lventurers. In the following year 
. (99 B.o.) he left Rome, in order that he might 

to^Se East* witness tlie return of Mctellus from exile—a 

measure which he had been unable to prevent. 
He set sail for Cappadocia and GeiJ-atia, under the. pretence of 
offering services which he had vowed to the Great Mother. He 
had, however, a deeper purpose in visiting these countries. He 
longed for^nother military command that might restore him to 
power, and accordingly repaired to the couit of Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, to discover the lengths to which that monarch 
was likely to go in his opposition to Rome, and to make 
hostilities more certain by exciting the fears of the king. 

The mad scheme of Saturninus, and the discredit into which' 
Marius had fallen, had given now strength to the senate. Un¬ 
mindful of the fact that it was through the support of the equites 
that tlieir recent victory had been won, they judged the oppor¬ 
tunity favourable for depriving this order of the judicial power 
whi^h they had enjoyed, with only a temporary cessation, since 
, the time of C. Gracchus. 
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The equites bad abiiesed llieir power, as the senate had done 
before them. They were the capitalists who farmed the public 
revenues in the provinces, where they corniiiittod 
peculation and e.\tortion with habitunl impunity, ■^bnse of 
Their possession of the courts gave them a coni- 
plete control over provincial governors, and their 
unjust condemnation of Itutilins Itufus had shown how unfit the}" 
were to be entrusted with judicial duties, lliitilins was a man of 
spotless integrity, and while acting as lieutenant to Q. Mucins 
Scaevola, proconsul of Asia in 98 n.c., he displayed so much 
honesty and firmness in repressing tlie eictortioTis of tlie farmers 
of the taxes, that he became an ol»Jcet of fear and hatred to the 
Avhole body. Accordingly, on his return to Home, a charge of* 
malversation was trumped up against him; he was found guilty, 
and compelled to withdraw into banishment (n.c. 92). 

The senate had learnt the lesson of the jiast ten years; that 
section of the ordei' which was genuinely desu'ous of reform was 
strong, and its representative, M. Liviiis Drusus, 
the son of the celebrated opponent of C. Gracchus, 
and tribune for 91 b.c., was the I'ory democrat of younger, 
the day. Full of aristocratic prejudices, and a firm 
believer in the rule of the nobility, he condescended to tnke some 
items from the cuiTent democratic programme. Laws granting 
the distribution of corn at a low price, and the establishment of 
colonies in Italy and Sicily, were thrown ns a sop to the peojile, 
and he w’as thus enabled to^caiTv his measures for the reform 
of the Indicia; whicli were that the senate should be increased 
from 300 to 600 by the addition of an equal number of equites, 
and that tlie judices should be taken from the senate thus doubled 
in numbers. Drusus aimed at a coalition government, which ^ 
should keep the Radicals in check; but this measure of com¬ 
promise was acceptable to neither party. TRe senators viewed 
with dislike the elevation to their owm rank of 300 equites; 
^Avhile the equites, who had qo desire to transfer to a select few 
of their own order the profitable share in the administration of 
justice which they all enjoyed, were hopelessly alienated. 

Another measure of Drusus rendered him <‘qually unpopular 
with the people, lie had held out to the Latins and the Italian 
allies the promise of the Romnn franchise. It may be doubtful 
what the intention of the similar proposal of C. Gracchus had 
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been; but there can be no doubt that Drusus was firmly con¬ 
vinced that the enfranchisement of Italy, by widening the basis 
of govevdmeiit, would ensure the safety of the state. The 
Koman people, however, still looked askance at such a measure, 
and Drusus foundered on the rock which had proved fatal to 
C. Gracchus. But promises had been made to the allies; it was 
too late to retreat; and in order to ojipose the formidable coalition 
against him, Drusus had recourse to a device which might easily 
be intei’preted as treasonable. A secret society was formed, in 
which the members bound tliemselves by a solemn oath to have 
the same friends and foes with Drusus, and to obey all his com¬ 
mands. The ferment soon became so great that the public peace 
* was more than once threatened. The allies were ready to take 
up arms at tlie first movement. 

The consuls, looking upon Drusus as a conspirator, resolved 
to meet his plots by counter-plots. But he knew liis danger, 
and whenever he went into the city kept a strong 
body-guard of attendants close to his person. The 
end could not much longer be postponed; and 
the civil war was on the point of breaking out, when one 
evening Dnisus was assassinated in his own house, while dis¬ 
missing the crowds who were attending him. A leather-cutter’s 
knife was found sticking in his loins. Turning round to those 
who surrounded him, he asked them, as he was dying, “ Friends 
and neighbours, when will the Commonwealth have a citizen 
like me again ? ” 

Fveii in the lifetime of Drusus the senate had, by the discovery 
of a technical flaw, repealed all his laws. The reaction after 
• his death was terrible. The Tribune Q. Varius 
4 brought forward a law declaring all persons guilt.j» 

of high treason who had assisted the cause of the 
allies.* Many leading men fell victims to the criminal commis¬ 
sion established by this law, and the measure, following the 
assassination of Drusus, roused the indignation of the allies to 
the highest pitch. They saw clearly that the Roman people 
would yield nothing except upon compulsion. 




Coin of the eight Italian nations taking the Oath of Federation. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

TilK SOCIAL OR MABSIC WAR, A^'D THE IXCORrORATIOX OF ITALT, 

90-89 B.C. 

The issue of the impending war was to decide wlietlier Rome 
was to remain a dominant city in Italy, or to become merged as 
a subordinate state in an Italian confederation. 

Alone she could hardly have resisted the wliole of 
Italy; but the insurrection was confined almost 
exclusively to the Sabellians and their kindred races. The 
Etruscans and Umbrians, where the capitalist class jire- 
ponderated, stood aloof; while the tribes or cities which had 
received the Roman franchise in whole or in part, such as the 
Sabines and Volscians, with the' Latin colonics and the Greek 
towns such as Neapolis an(> Rliegium, were in the main faithful 
to tlie Republic, and furnished the materials of her armies. 
The nations which composed the formidable conspiracy against 
Rome were originally eight in number,—the Marsians, Paelignians, 
Marrucinians, Vestinians, Picentines, Samnites, ^pulians, ond^ 
Lneanians. Of these the Marsians were particularly dis¬ 
tinguished for their courage and skill in War; and from tlio 
prominent part which tliey took in the struggle, it was frequently 
"termed the Marsic as well as the Social War.^ 

The war broke out at Asculum in Picenum. The Proconsul 
Q. Servilius, who had the charge of this part of Italy, hearing 
that the inhabitants of Asculum were organizing a 
revolt, entered the town, and endeavoured to per- 
'suade them to lay aside their hostile intentions. 

But he was ifiUrdcreJ, together with his legate, by the exasperated 
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citizens, and all the Roniani$ in the place were likewise pul 
to death. This was the signal for a general insurrection. Cor- 
tiniurn, a itrong city of the Paeligni, to which the name of 
Italica was given, was fixed upon as the new capital of the 
Italian Confederation. The government of the new Italian 
Republic was modelled on that of Rome; it was to have two 
consuls, twelve praetors, and a senate of 500 members. But 
if, as is probable, magistrates and senate werfe elected from all 
the confederate tribes and cities, Ttaliea was not like Rome a 
city state, but the head of a federal government. Q. Pompaedius 
Silo, a Marsiaii, one of the chief instigators of the war, and 
C. Papins Mutilus, a Samnite, wlio cherished the hereditary 
hatred of his countrymen against the Romans, were chosen 
consuls. Under them wore many able lieutenants, who had 
learnt the art of war under the best Roman generals. Tlieir 
soldiers had served in the Roman armies, the weapons and 
discipline of the contending pijrtics wore the same, and the 
struggle presented many of the features of a ci^'il war. But the 
Itomans had the advantage of unity of council, which a single- 
state always possesses over a confederation. 

Our information of the details of the war is very meagre. 
But in the military operations we clearly see that the allies- 
formed two principal groups; the one composed of 
the Marxians, with their neighbours the Marni- 
cinians, Paelignians, Vestinians, and Picentines,— 
Ihe other of the Samnites, with tlPe Lucanians and Apulians.. 
The two Roman consuls, L. Julius Caesar and P. Rutilius Lupus,, 
took the field with powerful armies, and under tliem served 
Marius, Sflilla, and the most experienced generals of the time. 
The Romans were fully aware of the formidable nature of the- 
struggle, which was one for existence, and not for victory. la 
the first campaign the advantage was on the side of the allies. 
The Sainnites, under their consul Papins, oven-an Campania, 
took most of the towns, and laid siege to AceiTae, into which; * 
(Caesar threw himself. The Italian army in Central Italy was 
still more successful. There the Marsians under Cato deihated 
the Roman Consul P. Rutilius Lupus with great slaughter at the- 
Tolemis, between Tiburand Alba, and Rutilius himself was slain 
in the battle. This disaster was to some extent, repaired by 
Marias, who commanded a separate army in the neighbourhood;. 
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and compelled the victorious allies to retire. The old general 
then intronched himself in a fortified camp, and neither the 
stratagems nor the taunts of the Samnites could entice him from 
his advantageous position. If you are a great general/* said 
the Italian consul Pompaediua, “come down and fight;” to 
which the veteran replied, “ Nay, do if you are a great 
general, compel me to fight against my will.” The Homans 
considered tliat Marius was over-cautious and too alow; and 
Plutarch says that his age and corpulence rendered him incapable 
of enduring the fatigue of very active service. But it is more 
probable that he was not very willing to destroy the allies, who 
had been among his most active partisans, and to wliom he still 
looked for support in his future struggles with the nobility. 

The Homans now saw the necessity of making some con¬ 
cessions. The Lex Julia, proposed by the consul Julius Caesar 
(90 n.c.), grunted the franchise to tliose of the _ ... 

allies who had up to that time remained faithful 
to Home. The effects of this concession were immediately seen. 
Several of the allied cities hastened to avail themselves of it, and 
disunion and distrust were produced among the rest. 

Tiie next campaign (89 b.c.) was decidedly favourable to tlie 
Homans. The consuls were Cn. Ponipeius Strabo, the father of 
the great Pompey, and L. Porcius Cato. I’he 
latter, it is true, was slain at Uie commencement 
of the campaign; but his loss was more than 
compensated by his lioiiteffant Sulla obtaining, in consequence, 
the supreme com/nand in the south. Ho carried on tlie war 
with the utmost vigour, and completely eclipsed his old cotii- 
mander Marius. He drovtf the enemy out of Campania, subrlued 
tlic Hirpini, and then penetrated into the very hesy't of Samniuni. 
Here he defeated Papius Mntiliia, the S.ainnite consul, and 
followed up his victory by the capture of the strong town of 
Bovianum. 

, Meanwhile Pomj)eius Strabo had been equally successful in 
the north. Asculum was reduced after a long and obstinate 
siege. The Marruciriians,^ Vestinians, Paelignians, - 
and finally the Marsians, laid down their arms ^ 

before the end of the year. Their stibrnission 
was facilitated by the Lex Plaiitia Pnpiria, j)roposed by the 
tribunes M. Plautius Silvaiius and C. Papirius Carbo (89 n.c.), 
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which completed the arrangements of the Lex Julia, and 
granted, in fact, everything which the allies had demanded 
before the war. All citizens of a town in alliance with Borne 
could obtain, by th's law, the Koman franchise, provided they 
were at the time resident in Italy, and registered their names 
with the praetor within sixty days.* * 

The war, which had post the lives of 300,000 men, the flower 
of Borne and Italy, was virtually concluded <vithin two years, 


Theineorpora 
tion of Italy. 


although the Samnites and Lucanians still main¬ 
tained a guerilla warfare in their mountains, 
and continued to keep possession of the strong 


fortress of Nola in Cami>ania, from which all the eflbrts of Sulla 


failed to dislodge them. The result was to merge Italy in Borne, 


and to give the city-state a territory which stretched from 



Roman la toga. 


the Padus to the Straits of Messina. But 
the franchise was grudgingly accorded.; 
and the incorporation, granted was, in 
deference to popular opinion at Rome, 
still very incomplete. The allit» were 
enrolled in only eight of the thirty-five 
tribes, to prevent their outnumbering the 
old citizens; nor could the suffrage be 
effectively exeicised in the absence of 
representative institutions. But the 
value of the Homan citizenship was 
not to be m<4isnred by the voting power 
it conferred. The allies had gained the 
protection of the provocatio and the 
sanctity with which the Roman name 
invested them in the eres of Roman 
prciconsiils and barbarian kings. 

* A law of the consul Pomrelua lieMtowrd the 
liutin franchise upon all the citizens of the Gallic 
towns between the Po and Alps, the ch«ef right so 
eonferretl iH'Ing the attainment of Koman citizen* 
Nhfp by any one who had held a magistracy in his 
native town. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

FIKST CIVIL WAR. 88-86 B.C. 

• 

One reason which indiicotl tlio senate to bring the Social War 
to a conclusion was the necessity of attacking Mithridates, king 
of Pontus, one of the ablest monarchs with 
whom Rome ever came into contact. It was Contest be- 
this foreign war, the origin and history of which* 
will be nan'ated in the following chapter, •that 
was the occasion of the first armed struggle of factions at Romo, 
from, the dispute it aroused between Marius and Sulla as to 
which should have the command against Mithridates. The 
ability which Sulla had displayed in the Social War, and his 
well-known attachment to the senatorial party, naturally marked 
him out as the man to whom this important dignity was to be 
gi'aiited. He was accoidingly elected consul for the year 88 n.c., 
with Q. Pompeius Rufus as his colleague; and he forthwith 
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received the command of the Mithridatic War. But Marius had 
Ions: coveted this distinction; he quitted* the magnificent viila 
which he had built at Misenum, and took up his residence at 
Home ; and, in order to sliow that neither his age nor his corpu¬ 
lence had destroyed his vigour, he repaired daily to the Campus 
Martins, and went through the usual exercises with the young 
men. He was determined not to yield without a struggle to his 
hated rival. As he had formerly employed the Tribune Satur- 
ninus to carry out his designs, so now lie found an able instrument 
for his purpose in the Tribune P. Sulpicius liufus. 

Sulpicius was one of the greatest orators of the age, and had 
acquired great influence by his splendid talents. He was an 
. , intimate friend of the Tribune M. Livius Drusus, 

pro ns. himself elected tribune for 88 b.c., 

through the influence of the senatorial party, who placed great 
hopes in him; it has been suspected that his sudden defection 
to the democratic party was due to his being overwhelmed with 
debt, and to his having been promised by Marius a liberal share 
of the spoils of the Mithridatic War. Sulpicius now brought 
forward a law by which the Italians were to be distributed 
among the thirty-five tribes. As they far outnumbered the old 
Roman citizens, they would have an overwhelming majority in 
each tribe, and would certainly confer upon Marius the command 
of the Mithridatic War. To prevent the tribune from putting 
these rogations to the vote, the consuls declared a 
during which no business could tfe legally transacted. But 
Sulpicius was resolved to cany his point; wdth an armed band 
of followers he entered the fonim, and called upon the consuls 
to withdraw their prohibition; and upon their refusal to comply 
W'ith his deviapd, lie ordered his satellites to draw their swords 
and fall upiiu them. Pompoius escaped, but his son Quintus, 
who was also the son-in-law of Sulla, was killed. Sulla himself 
took refuge in the house of Marius, which was close to the 
forum, and in order to save his lifo he was obliged to remove 
the justiUum. 

Sulla quitted Rome and hastened to bis army, then besieging 
Nola, which was still held by the Samnites (see p. 214). The 
city was now in the hands of Sulpicius and Marius, and 
the Redistribution Bill passed into law without opposition, as^ 
well as a further decree conferring upon Marius the command 
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of the Mithridatic War. Marine lost no time in sending some 
officers of the legions to asBuine on his behalf the command of the 
army at Nola; but the soldiers, who loved Sulla, 

-and who feared that Marius might lead another ^***2“® 
nmiy to Asia, and thus deprive them of their piowa 

anticipated plunder, stoned his deputies to death. 

Sulla found his soldiers ready to respond to his wishes; tliey 
•called upon him •to lead them to Home, and deliver the city from 
the tyrants. He therefore hesitilted no longer, 
but at the head of six legions broke up fr(»m his ** 

•encampment at Nola, and marche<l towards the 
citj\ His officers, however, refused to serve against their 
countr}% and all quitted him, with the exce[)tion of one quaestor. 
This was the first time that a Roman had ever marched at the 
head of Roman troops against the city. Marius was taken by 
surprise. Such was the reverence that the Romans entertained 
for law, that it seems never to have occurred to him or to his 
party that Sulla would venture to draw his sword against the 
state. Marius attempted to gain time for preparations by for¬ 
bidding Sulla, in the name of the Republic, to advance any 
further; but the praetors who carried this command narrowly 
escaped being murdered by the soldiers; and Marius, as a 
last resource, offered liberty to the slaves who would join 
him. 

But it was all in vain. Sulla forced his way into the city, and 
Marius took to Right witlf his son and a few followers. Sulla 
used his victory with moderation. lie protected 
the city from plunder; and only Marius, Sulpicius, 
and ten others of his bitterest enemies, wore 
declared public enemies by the senate. Sulpiciyis was betrayed 
by one of his slaves, and put to death ; but Marius and his son 
succeeded in making their escape. Marius himself embarkal 
on board a ship at Ostia, with a few companions, and then 
sailed southward along tlie coast of Italy. At Circeii he and 
his companions were obliged to land on account of the violence 
of the wind and the want of provisions. After wandering 
about for a long time they learnt from some peasants that a 
number of horsemen liad been in search of them; and they 
accordingly turned aside from the road, and passed the night in 
' a deep wood in great want. But the indomitable spirit of the 
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old man did not fail liim; and he consoled himsolf and encouraged 
his companion^ by the assurance that bo should still live to see 
his seventh consulship, in accordance with a prediction that had 
been made to him in his youth. Shortly afterwards, when they 
were near to Minturnae, they descried a party of horsemen 
galloping towards them. In great haste they hun'ied down to 
the sea, and swam off' to two merchant-vessels, which received 
them on board. The horsemen bade the crew bring the ship to 
land or throw Marius overboard; but, moved by Ids tears and 
entreaties, they refused to surrender him. The sailors soon 
changed their minds; and, fearing to keep Marius, they cast 
anchor at the mouth of the Liris, where they persuaded liim to 
disembark, and rest himself from liis fatigues till a wind should 
rise; but they had no sooner landed him than they immediately 
sailed away. Marius was now quite alone amid the swamps 
and marshes through which the Liris flows. With difficulty he 
reached the hut of an old man, who concealed him in a hole 
near the river, and covered him with reeds; but hearing shortly 
afterwards the noise of his [)ursuers, he crept out of his,hiding- 
place and threw himself into the marsh. He was discovered, 
and dragged out of the water; and, covered with mud and with 
a rope round his neck, was delivered up to the authorities of 
Minturnae. The magistrates then deliberated whether they 
should comply with the instruction that had been sent from 
Rome to all the municipal towns to put Marius to death as soon 
as they found him. After some consultation they resolved to 
obey it, and sent a Cimbrian slave to carry out their oidere. 
The room in which the old general was confined was dark; and, 
to the frightened barbarian, the e 3 'e 8 of Marius seemed to dart 
forth fire, and»^om the darkness a terrible voice shouted out, 

“ Man ! durst thou slay Caius Marius ? ” The barbarian immedi- 
alely threw down his sword, and rushed out of the house, 
e^iclainiing, “ I cannot kill Caius Marius! ” Straightway there 
was a revulsion of feeling among thOi inhabitants of Minturnae. 
They repented of their ungrateful conduct towards a man who 
had saved Rome and Italy. They got ready a ship for his 
departure, provided him with everything necessary for the 
voyage, and, with prayers and wishes for his safety, placed him 
i^rd. The wind carried him to the island of Aenaria (now 
lieKthia), where he found the rest of his friends; and from thence ” 
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he set Fail for Africa, which he reached in safety. He landed 
near the site of Carthage, but he had scarcely put his foot oir 
shore before the proelor Scxtilius sent an officer to bid him 
leave the countiy, or else he would carry into execution the- 
decree of the senate. This last blow almost unmanned Marius. 
Grief and indignation for a time deprived him of speech, and his 
only reply was, “Tell the praetor that you hare seen Caius'< 
Marius a fugitive sitting on the ruins of Carthage.” Shortly 
afterwards Marius was joined by his son, and they crossed over tO’ 
the island of Cercina, where they remained unmolested. 

Meantime a revolution had taken place at Home, which pre¬ 
pared the way for the return of Marius to Italy. Sulla’s soldiers- 
were impatient for tlie plunder of Asia, and he 
liad abruptly to interrupt his great work of the ®^®alofthe 
reform of the constitution, which he had already 
commenced. After securing the repeal of the 
Sulpician laws, he sent forward his legions to Capua, that they 
might be ready to embark for Greece; he himself remained 
in Home till the consuls were elected for the following year, to 
secure if possible the support of his interests in the capital during 
his absence in Asia. But the candidates whom he recommended 
were rejected, and the choice fell on Cn‘. Octavius, who belonged 
to the aristocratical party, but was a weak and iiresolute man,, 
and on Ij. Cinna, a professed champion of the popular side. 

Sulla did not attempt to oppose their election: to have recalled' 
his legions to Home wonl(? have been a dangerous experiment 
when the soldiers were so eager for the spoils of 
the East; and he only took the vain precaution ji. 
of making Cinna promise that he would make no 
attempt to disturb the existing order of things. jBut as soon as 
Sulla had quitted Italy, Cinna again brought forward the law for- 
incorporating the new Italian citizens among tlje tliirty-five 
tribes. The two consuls had recourse to atms—Octavius to 
oppose, and Cinna to cany the law. A dreadful conflict took 
place in the forum. The party of Octavius obtained the victory, 
and Cinna was driven out of the city with great slaughter. But 
in spite of this repulse, he vas soon at the head of a formidable 
aniiy coihposed chiefly of the new citizens, whose cause he had 
espoused. 

As soon ais Marius beard of these changes he set sail from* 
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Africa) and offered to serve under Oinna, who gladly accepted his 
proposal, and named him proconsul; but Marius refused all 
. marks of honour. The sufferings and privations 

™ endured had exasperated his proud and 

haughty spirit almost to madness, and nothing but 
the blood of his enemies could appease his resentment. He 
continued to wear a mean and humble dress, and his hair and 
beard had remained unshorn from the day he had been driven 
•out of Home. After joining Cinna, Marius prosecuted the war 
witli great vigour. He first captured the corn-ships, and thus 
cut off Home from its usual supply of food. He next took Ostia 
and the other towns on the sea-coast; then, marching north¬ 
ward, he encamped on the Janiculum. Famine began to rage 
in the city, and the senate were obliged to yield. They sent a 
deputation to Cinna and Marius, inviting them into the city, but 
entreating them to spare the citizens. Cinna received the 
•deputies sitting in his chair of office, and gave them a kind 
answer. Marius stood in silence by the side oi' the consul, but 
his looks spoke louder than words. 

After the audience was over they entered the city. The most 
frightful scenes followed. The Consul Octavius was slain while 
seated in his curiile chair. The streets ran with 
the noblest blood of Rome. Every one whom 
Marius hated or feared was hunted out and put 
to death; and no consideration, either of rank, talent, or former 
friendship, induced him to spare th^victims of his vengeance. 
The great orator, M. Antonius, fell by the hands of his assassins; 
and his former colleague, Q. Catuliis, who had triumphed with 
him over the Cimbri, was obliged to put an end to his own life. 
Cinna was soan tired of the butchery; but the appetite of Marius 
seemed only whetted by the slaughter, and daily required fresh 
victims for its gratification. 

Without going through the form of an election, Marius and 
Cinna named themselves consuls for tlie following year (86 u.c.), 
and thus was fulfilled the prediction that Marius 
should be seven times consul. But he did not 
long enjoy the honour: he was now in his seventy- 
first year; his body was worn out by the fatigues and sufferings 
^ die had recently undergone; and on the eighteenth day of his con- 
iSttlship he died of an attack of pleurisy, after a few days* illness. 


Death of 
Karine. 
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CENTER XXVIT. 

FIRST MITIIltIDATIC WAR. 88-84 B.C. 

The kingdom of Pontus, whicli dorived its name from being om 
the coast of the Pontus Euxiiius, or Black Sea, was originally 
a satrapy of the Persian Empire, extending from 
the river Halys on the west to the frontiers of 
Colchis on the east. Even under the Iflter 
Persian kings the rulers ofj'ontus were really independent; and 
in the wars of the successors of Alexander tlie Great it became 
a separate kingdom. Most of its kings hore the name of 
IVIithridates ; and the fifth monarch of this name formed an 
alliance witli the Romans, and was rewarded with the province? 
of Phrygia hr the services he had rendered them in tlie war 
against Aristonicus (p. 177). 
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.ICithridates. 


He -was assassinated about 120 n.c., and was succeeded by his 
son Mifhridates VI., commonly called the Great, who was then 
only about twelve years of age. The young 
monarch grew up to be the type of ruler which 
is the ideal of the Eastern mind. Ilis vast strength and powers 
•of endurance, his matchless skill in arms and the restless vigour of 
ilis mind were emblems of th-at power under which the Oriental 
loves to be crushed, and whose guidance he wiH ever follow. A 
•Careful training had still further developed these natural gifts. 
As a boy, Mithridates had been brought up at Sinope, where he 
had probably received the elements of a Greek education, and 
so powerful was his memory that he is said to have learnt not 
less than twenty-five languages, and to have been able, in the 
days of his greatest power, to transact business with the deputies 
■of every tribe subject to his rule in their own peculiar dialect. 

As soon as he was firmly established on the throne, he began 
to turn his arms against the neighbouring nations. On the west 
his progress was hemmed in by the power of 
Rome, and the minor sovereigns of Bithynia and 
Cappadocia enjoyed the all-powerful protection of 
the Republic. But on the east his ambition found 
He subdued* the barbarian tribes between the 
Euxine and the confines of Armenia, including the whole of 
Colchis and the province called Lesser Armenia; and he even 
added to his dominions the Tauric Chersonesus, now called the 
Crimea. The Greek kingdom of Eosporus, which formed a 
portion of the Chersonesus, likewise submitted to his sway. He 
further strengthened himself by alliances with Tigranes, king of 
Greater Armenia, to whom he gave his daughter Cleo[)atra in 
marriage, aiw^ with the warlike nations of the Paithians and 
Iberians. He thus found himself in possession of power and 
resources sufficient to make him deem himself equal to a contest 
with Rome itself. 

Many causes of dissension had already arisen. Shortly after 
his accession the Romans had taken advantage of his minority 
to wrest from him the province of Phrygia. In 
h?*^St** resisted his attempt to place upon 

’wjLih R fti B Le . throne of Cappadocia one of his own nephews, 

and appointed a Cappadocian named Arioharzanes 
to bo king of that country. For a time Mitliridates submitted, 
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but the death of Nicoinedes II. king of Bithynia brought 
matters to a crisis. That monarch was succeeded b^ his eldest 
sou Nicomedos III;, but Mithridates took the opportunity to set 
up a rival clplmaut, whose pretensions he supported with an 
army, and quickly drove Nicomedes out of Bithynia (90 B.C.). 
About the same time his generals openly invaded Cappadocia, 
and expelled Ariobarzanes from Ins kingdom, establishing the 
Pontic pretender Ariarathes in his ])l.ace. Both the fugitive princes 
had recourse to Rome, where they found ready support: a 
decree was passed that Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes should be 
restored to their respective kingdoms, and the execution of it 
was confided to M’. Aquillius and L. Cassius. 

Mithridates again yielded, and the two fugitive kings were re¬ 
stored to their dominions; but no sooner was Nicomedes replaced 
on the throne of Bithynia than he was urged by the Roman 
legates to invade the territories of Mithridates, into which he 
made a predatory incursion. Mithridates offered no resistance, 
but sent to the Romans to demand satisfaction, and it was not 
until his ambassador was dismissed with an evasive answer that 
he prepared for imm^'diate hostilities (88 n.ii.). Ilis first step 
was to invade Cappadocia, from which lie easily expelled 
Ariobarzanes once more. ITis generals drove Nicomedes out 
of Bith 3 ’Tjia, and defeated Aquillius. 

Mithridates, following up his advantage, not only made him¬ 
self master of Phrygia and Galatia, but invaded the Roman 
province of Asia. Here the universal discontent 
of the inhabitants, causeil by the oppression of the 
Roman governors, enabled him to overnin the 
whole province almost without opposition. The Roman officers, 
who had imprudently brought this danger upon themselves, were 
unable to collect any forces to oppose his progress; and Aquillius 
himself, the chief author of the war, fell into the hands of tlie 
king of Pontus. • 

Mithridates took up his winter quarters at Pergamus, where 
he issued the sanguinary order to all the cities of Asia to put to 
death on the same day all the Roman and Italian 
citizens who were to he found within tlieir walls. 

Bo hateful had the Romans rendered themselves Italians. 

during the short period of their dominion, that 

these commands were obeyed with alacrity by almost all the 
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cities of Asia. Kigiity tiiousand persons are said to have- 
perished in this fourtui massacre. 

The success of Mitlnidutes encouraged the Athenians to join 
the liberator of ihe Kast; and tlie king accordingly sent his 
. general Archeiaus with a large array and Meet into- 
** Greece. Most of the Gnick states liad declared 
for the king when Sulla landed in Epirus in 87 
B.c. He immediately inarched southwards, end laid siege to- 
Athens and the Piraeus. For many months all his attacks 
were resisted; but Athens at last surrendered in the spring of 
the following year; and Archeiaus, despairing of defending the 
Piraeus, witlidrew into Iloeotia, where he received.sonie powerful 
reinforcements from Milliridates. 

The Homan army now captured the Piraeus, and Athens 
and her seaport were given up to plunder. This, how(iv(!r, 

Cb ture of penalty which the Athenians suflered. 

^ for their treachery; their state, in virtue of the- 
memories of the past, was still allowed to remain a 

free city. 

Sulla then turned against Archeiaus in Boeotia, and defeated 
him with enormous loss at Clmeronea. Out of the 110,000 men- 
Sattl f which the Pontic army consisted, Archeiaus 

Chaeron a. assembled only 10,000 at Ohalcis in Eni)oea, where 
he luul taken refuge. Mithridates, on receiving 
news of this great disaster, immediately set about raising fresh 
troo]js, and was soon .able to send ausother army of 80,000 men 
to Euboea. But he now found himself threatened with danger 
from a new and unexpected quarter. While Sulla was still 
occupied in Greece, the party of Maiius at Rome had sent a 
fresh army Id Asia under the Consul L. Valerius Flaccus, to- 
carry on the ^ar at once against their foreign and domestic 
enemies. Flaccus was murdered by his troops at the instigation 
of Fimbria, who now assumed the command, and gained several 
victories over Mithridates and his generals in Asia (85 n.c.). 

Abnut the same time the new army, which the king had 
sent to Archeiaus in Greece, was defeated by Sulla in the 
Battle of rieighbouihood of Orchomenus. These repeated 
Orehomenna Mithridates anxious for peace, but 

it was not granted by Sulla till the following year 
(84 B.C.), when, unmoved by the triumph of his enemies at 
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home, he resolved to finish the work by carrying the war into- 
Asia. 

The term.s of peace were definitely settled at an interview 
which the Roman general and the Pontic king had at Dardanus- 
in the Troad. jMithridates consented to abandon 
all his conquests in Asia, to restrict himself to the 
dominions which he held before the commence¬ 
ment of the war, k) pay a sura of 2000 talents, and to surrender 
to tlje Romans his present fleet of seventy ships fully equipped. 

Snlla was now at liberty to turn his arms against Fimbria, 
who was with his army at Thyatii-a. liis name was sufficient, 
to cause the troops of Fimbria to desert their 
general, wlio put an end to his own life. Sulla ° 

now prepared to return to Italy. After exacting 
enormous sums from the wealtliy cities of Asia, he left his 
legate, L. Iwicinius Murena, in command of that province, with 
two legions, and set sail with his own army to Athens. While 
preparing for liis deadly struggle in Italy, he did not lose his 
interest in literature. He carried with him from Athens to 
Ron^e the valuable library of Apellicon of Teos, which contained 
most of the works of Aristotle and Theophrastus. 



Coin of NicomedeB Ill., King of Bithynia. 
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CHAPTER XXVIll. 


SECOND CIVIL WAB — 

Sulla’s dictatob- 

SIIIP. LEGISLATION, 
AND DEATH. 83-78 
B.C. 


Sui^LA landed at Brun- 
dusium in tlio spring of 

83 B.C., 
FniltteM in the 
negotiations 
oftheaenate. 

snip of L. 
Scipio and C. Norbaims. 
During the preceding 
year he had written to 
the senate, recounting 
the services he had 
rendered to the com- 
inun wealth, complaining 
of the ingratitude with 
which he had been 
treated, announcing his 
speedy return to Italy, 
and threatening to bike 
vengeance upon his 
enemies and those of 
the Republic. The 
senate, in alarm, sent 
an embassy to Sulla to 
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endeavour to bring about a reconciliation between him and hia 
enemies, and meantime ordered the consuls China and Carbo 
to desist from levyirtg troops and making furtlier preparations 
for war. 

Oiiina and Carbo gave no heed to this command; they knew 
that a reconciliation was impossijilc, and resolved to cross the 
Adriatic with an array in order to oppose Sulla , 

Greece; but, after one detachment of their troops ® 

had embarked, the rest of the soldiers rose in 
mutiny, and murdered Cinna. The Marian party had thus lost 
their chief leader, but continued nevertheless to make every 
preparation to resiist Sulla, for they were well aware that he 
would never forgive them, and that their only choice lay between 
victory and destruction. 

Besides this the Italians were ready to support them, as these 
new citizens feared that Sulla would deprive them of the rights 
which they had lately obtained after so much 
bloodshed. The Marian party had every prospect fojf^P^^***** 
of victory, for their troops far exceeded those 
of their opponent. They had 200,000 men in arms, while Snlla 
landed at Brundusinm with only 30,000, or at the most 40,000 
men. But, on the other hand, the popular party had no one of 
eufiicient influence and military reputation to take the supreme 
command in the war; their vast forces were scattered about 
Italy, in diflerent armies, under different generals; the soldiers 
had no confidence in th#ir commanders, and no enthusiasm in 
their cause; and the consequence was, that whole hosts of them 
deserted to Sulla on the first opportunity. Sulla’s soldiers, on 
the contrary, were veterans, who had frequently fought by each 
other’s sides, and had acquired that confidence in themselves 
and in their general which frequent yictories always give. Still, 
if the Italians had remained faithful to the cause of the Marian 
party, Sulla would hardly have conquered, rfnd therefore one of 
in's first cares after landing at Brundusiurn was to detach them 
from his enemies. 

For this purpose he would not allow his troops to do any 
injury to the towns or fields of the Italians in his march from 

Brundusiurn through Calabria and Apulia, and . . 

* BttlJa 8 raviinL. 

lie formed separate treaties with many of the 

Italian towns, by which be secured to them all the rights and 
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privileges of Roman citizens which they then enjoyed. Among 
the Italians the Samnites continued to be the most formidable 
enemies of Sulla. They had joined the Marian party, not 
simply with the design of securing the supremacy for the latter, 
but with the hope of conquering Rome by their means, and then 
destroying for ever their hated oppressor. Thus this civil war 
became merely another phase of the social war, and the straggle 
between Rome and Saniuiiirn for the supremacy of the peninsula 
was renewed after the subjection of the latter for more tlian 
two hundred years. 

Sulla marched from Apulia into Campania without meeting 
writh any resistance. In Oampauia he gained liis lirst victory 
. - over the consul Norlmnus, wlio was defeated 

Seip\?B*arniy. S^eat loss, and obliged to take refuge in 


Cajma. Ilis colleague Scipio, who was at no 
great distance, willingly accepted a truce wlii('h Sulla offered 
him, although Sertoriiis, the ablest of the Marian generals, 
■warned him against entering into any negotiations. Ills caution 
was justified by tlie event. By means of his emissaries Siynlla 
seduced the troops of Scipio, who at length foniul himself 
deserted l>y all his soldiers, and was taken pi-isoner in his 
tent. Sulla dismissed him uninjured under the pretence that 
the convention now concluded bound the whole of the revolu¬ 


tionary jhirty, Avhich should lay down its arms immediately or 
become public enemies of Rome. Tl»is suborning of Sci])io’8 
troops led Carbo ,to observe “ that he 4iad to contend in Sulla 
both with a lion and a fox, but that the tbx gave him more 
trouble.’’ Many distinguished Romans meantime had taken up 
arms on behalf of Sulla. Cn. Pornpeius, the son of Cn. 
Pompeius StrM)o, then only twenty-three years of sge, levied 
three legions in Picemim and*the sinroiinding districts; and Q. 
Metellus Pius, M. Crassiis, M. Lucullus, and several others offered 
their services as legates. It was not, however, till the following 
year (82 b.c.) that the struggle was In-qpght to a decisive issue. 
The consuls of this year were Cn. Papirius Carbo and the younger 
Marius; the former of whom was entrusted with the protection 
of Etruria and Urnhria, while the latter had to guard Rome and 
Latium. Sulla appears to have passed the winter at Campania. 

At the commencement of spring he advanced against the 
younger Marius, who had concentrated all his forces at 
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Sacriportua, and defeated him with great loss, Marius took refuge 
in Praeneste; and Sulla, after leaving Q. Lucretius Ofella with a 
laige force to blockade the town, marched with 
the main body of his army to Rome. Marins was 
resolved not to perish unavenged, and accordingly, 
before Sulla could reach Rome, he sent orders to L. Damasippus, 
the praetor, to put to death all his leading opponents. His 
orders were firtthfully obeyed. Q. Mucius Scaevola, the Pontifex 
Maximus and jurist, P. Antistius, L. Domitius, and many other 
•distinguished men were butchered, and their corpses thrown into 
the Tiber. 8ulla entered the city without opposition, and 
inarched against Carbo, who had been previously opposed by 
Poinpey and Metellus. The history of tins part of the war is 
involved in great obscurity. Carbo made two efforts to relieve 
Praeneste, but failed in each; and, after fighting with various 
fortune against Pompey, Metellus, and Sulla, he at length 
oml)arke<l for Africa, despairing of ftirther success in Italy. 

Meantime Rome had nearly fallen into the hands of the enemy. 
The Samnites under Pontius Tclesinus and the Lucanians 
under M. Lamponius, after attempting to relieve 
Praeneste, resolved to march straight upon Rome, coUiiw Gate? 
which had been left without any army for its pro¬ 
tection. Sulla arrived barely in time to save the city. The 
battle was fought before the Oolline Gate; it was a long and 
•obstinate contest, the issue of which was not merely the 
supremacy of a party: •for the very existence of Rome was nt 
atake, and Pontius had declared that he would raze the city to the 
ground. The left wing, where Sulla commanded in person, was 
driven off the field by the vehemence of the enemy’s charge; 
but the success of the right wing, which wj^s commanded by 
Crassus, enabled Sulla to restore tiie battle, and at length gain 
a complete victory. Fifty thousand men are said to have fallen 
on each side. All the most distinguished leaders of the Marian 
party either perished in the engagement, or were taken prisoners 
and put to death. Among these was the brave Samnite Pontius, 
whose head was cut off and carried under the walls of Praeneste, 
thereby announcing to the younger Marius that his last hope of 
succour was gone. To the Samnite prisoners Sulla showed no 
mercy. He was resolved to root out of the peninsula those 
heroic enemies of Rome. On the third day after the battle he 
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collected all the Samnite and Lucanian captives in the Campus 
Marti us, and ordered his soldiers to cut them down. The dying 
shrieks of so many victims alarmed the senators, who had been 
assembled by Sulla in the neighbouring temple of Bellona; but 
he bade them attend to what ho was saying, and not mind what 
was taking place outside, as lie was only chastising some rebels. 

Praeneste surrendered soon afterwards. The Romans in the 
town were pardoned; but the Saranites and PfAenestinos were 
Surrender of massacred without mercy. The younger Marius 
Praeneste. pul an end to his own life. The ^^ar in Italy was 
Sulla master now virtually at an end, for the few towns which 
of Italy. Q^t h^d no prosfiect of otfering any 

effectual opposition, and were reduced soon afterwards. In other 
parts of the Roman world the war continued still longer, and 
Sulla did not live to see its completion. The armies of the 
Marian jiart}'' in Sicily and Africa were subdued by Pompey in 
the course of the same year; but Sertorius in Spain continued 
to defy all the attempts of the senate till 72 n.c. 

Sulla was now master of Rome. lie had not commenced the 


civil war, but liad been driven to it by the mad ambition of 
Maiius. His enemies had attempted to deprive him of the 
command in the Mithridatu! War, which had been legally con¬ 
ferred upon him by the senate; and, while he was fighting the 
battles of the Republic, they liad declared liini a public enemy, 
confiscated his property, and murdered the most distinguished 
of his friends and adhereiih*. For aH these wrongs Sulla had 
threatened to take the most ample vengeance; and lie more 
than redeemed his woid. He re&oKed to extirpate the ])opular 
jiarty root and branch, and renew in n h*galize(l form the indis¬ 
criminate mlftisacres of his Marian livals. 

One of his first acts was to draw up a list of his enemies who 
were to be put to death, which list was exhibited in the forum 


The pro¬ 
scription. 


to public inspection, and called a proftcriptio* 
It was the first iristanpc of the kiml in Roman 
history. All persona in this list were outlaws, 


who might be killed by any one with impunity; their property 


was confiscaterl to the state; their cliildren and grandchildren 


were for ever excluded from all public offices. Further, all who 


* Proscriptio means literally the *' notice of sale " of the goods of outlawed 
persons. It was here extended to include tbe act of outlawry 
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killed a proscribed person, or indicated the place of his conceal¬ 
ment, received two talents as a reward, and whoever sheltered 
such a person was punished with death. Terror now reigned, 
not only at Rome, but throughout Italy. Fresh lists of the pro¬ 
scribed constantly appeared. No one was safe; for Sulla 
gratified his friends by placing in the fatal lists their personal 
enemies, or individuals whose property was coveted by his 
adherents. Arucstate, a house, or even a jnece of plate, was to 
many a man, who belonged to no political party, his death- 
warrant ; for, although the confiscated property belonged to the 
state, and had to be sold by jmblic auction, the friends and 
dependents of Sulla purchased it at a nominal price, as no one 
dared to bid against them. Oftentimes Sulla di<l not require the 
pureliase-rnoney to be paid at all, and in m^ny cases he gavo 
such propelty to his favourites without even the formality of a. 
sale. Four tliouhand seven hundred names are said to have 
found their way into the Sullan proscription-lists. 

At the comnjencement of these horrors Sulla had been ap¬ 
pointed dictator. As there were no consuls, he caused the 
senate to elect Valerius Flaccus interrex, and the 
latter brought before the jjcople a rogatio, con- 
ferring the dictatorship upon Sulla, for the jairpose 
of lestoring the Republic, and for as long a time 
as he judged to he necessary, and giving a retrospective sanction 
to his acts (81 n.f.). This dictatorship had little resemhlanee 
to the occasional office of the early Refmblic. It was practically 
a restoration of the monarchy, and foreshadowed the automatic 
power of Caesar in later times. But tlie new niler did not mean 
to be king. ITis diitatoiship was only a juovisional government 
bv which he meant to place the government of the Republic on 
a firm and secure basis. Consuls were ehoson»for the following 
year (81 r> i’.\ and Sulla was elected to the office himself in 
80 n.c'., while ho continued to he dictator. ^ 

At the beginning of 81 ii.c. Sulla celebrated a sjdendid triumph 
on account of his victor^'' over Mithridates. In a speecli wliich 
he delivered to the ]»eople at the close of the gorgeous ceremony, 
he claimed for himself the surname of 7'V/a;, as he attributed his 
success in life to the favour of the gods. All ranks in Rome 
bowed in awe before their master; and.among other marks of 
distinctior. which were voted to him by the obsennioiis senate, 
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a gilt equestrian statue was erected to his honour before the 
llostra, bearing the inscription, “Cornelio Snllae Imperatori 
rolici.” 

During the years 80 and 79 b.(j. Sulla completed his various 
reforms in the constitution, of whicli an account is given at the 
end of this chapter. Two questions which im¬ 
mediately engdgc'd his attention were the puriish- 
iiient of tJie rebel communities 'in Italy, and the 
rewards to his soldiers. Both were settled by the same means. 
Although ho wisely upheld tlie distribution of the new Italian 
citizens in the thirty-five tribes, the inliabitants of thtjse Italian 
towns which had fought against him were dejirived of the full 
Homan franchise which had been lately conferred ujmn them, 
while th»*ir landt^were confiscated and given to tin* soldiers who 
had fought under him. 

A great number of these colonists were settled in Etruria. 
They had tlie strongest interest in upholding the new institu- 
tioiis, since any attempt to invalidate the latter 
▼etSmniL^* ® would have endangered their newly acquired pos¬ 
sessions. But, though they were a support to the, 
power of Sulla, they hastened the fall of the commonwealth; 
nothing could change the idle and licentious soldiery into agri¬ 
culturists; and Catiline found nowhere more adherents than 
.among the Sullaii veterans. While Sulla thus established 
throughout Italy a population devoted to his interests, he created 
at Borne a kind of body-guard for hi» protection by giving the 
•citizenship to a great number of slaves belonging to the pro¬ 
scribed. The slaves thus rewarded are said to liave been as 
inany as 10,000, and were called Gonielii after him as their 
patron. # 

Sulla had corfipleted his reforms by the beginning of 79 b.c. ; 
and as he longed for the undisturbed enjoyment of his pleasures, 
he resigned his dictatorship, and declared himself 
ready to render an account of his conduct while 
w die or- office. This voluntary abdication by Sulla of 
the sovereignty ot the lioman world has excited 
the astonishment and admiration of bofh ancient and modern 
writers. But it is evident that Sulla never contemplated, like 
Julius Caesar, the establishment of a monarchical form of govern¬ 
ment; and both his life and his institutions were strongly 
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guarded agairint attack The 10,000 Comelii at Rome, and his 
veterans atutioned iliroughoiit Ital}, as wtll as tlie whole stiength 
of Uie anstocratical pa^'ty, secured him against all ilangcr Even 
m his letirimeiit his will was hw, and shoitly hcfoie his death 
he oideied his slues to strangle n, nngisti it( of one of the 
towns in Itah, because he w is a public dcfinltci 

Aftti Ksigniiip, his dlctat()l^lIlp, Siilli utmd to his estate at 
Puteoli «ind thcie, sui rounded by the bciutits of nituro and 
ait, he passed the rcmaindei of his lik in those death, 
literaiy and sciibUdl cn| 0 }inents m which lie hid 
always taken so much pleasmc He died in 7S nc in the 
ihixtieth }eai of his age oi apoplcxi brought on h) a tit of pis 
sion The senate, faithtnl to the list resohecl to give him the 
1 onour of a public funcial This was howcvci, opjiostd b} the 
Consul Lepidus who had ic solved to ittcinpt the lepeal of 
Sulla’s laws, but the dictator’s power continued unshaken even 
after his death The veteians were summoned from tluii 
ooiomeb, and Q Caiulus L Lucullus, and Cn Pompeius placed 
themselves at their head Lopidus was obliged to give way, 
And allowed the funeral to take place without inteii option It 

was a gorgeous pageant The magistiatcs, the senate, the 
«quites, the prie<-ts, and the Vestal viigms, as well as the 
veterans, accompanied the funeial pioccbbioii to the Campus 
Martins wheie the corpse was burnt according to the wish of 
Sulla himself, who feared that lim enemies might insult his 
remains, as he had done these of Marius, which had been taken 
out of the grave and thrown into the Amo at his command It 
had been previously the custom of the Cornelia gens to bury 
and not burn their dead A monument was erected to Sulla m 
the Campus Maitius, the inscription on which he is said to have 
composed himself It stated that none of his friends ever did 
him a kindness, and none of his enemies a wrong, without being 
fully repaid • 

. All the reforms of Sulla were effected by means of 
which were proposed by him lu the Comitia Centuriata, and 
bore the general name of Leqa Cornelute The 
mam object of his refotms was to restore the 
nenate’b power and to set it on a legal basis, and, 
in order to secure its permanence, to weaken the authority both 
of the magistrates and of the people 
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His efiPoi'ts were primarily directed against the tribunate. 
This magistracy, which had first served the interests of the 
plebs, and afterwards those of the senate, had now 
SlTma* ^ degenerated into a weapon which was used by 
powerful party-leaders for their own aggrandize¬ 
ment. Sulla took away from the tribunes their 
right of initiative in legislation, by prohibiting them from pro¬ 
posing measures except on the request of the senate. He also 
subordinated their power of veto to a similar control. To 
degrade the tribunate still farther, he made the holding of this 
office a bar to all further advancement in the state; it ceased to 
be a stepping-stone and became a stumbling-block in the path 
to the higher magistracies. 

The danger of prolonged and unusual commands had recently 
been exhibited; Sulla consequently re-enacted the Lefjes Annnles, 
making it necessary to hold the quaestorship before the praetor- 
ship, and the praetorship before the consulship; and he also 
forbade the same magistracy to be held a second time until 
after the expiration of ten years. But it was milit^iy com¬ 
mand in the provinces, and its frequent combination with 
a home magistracy, that chiefly threatened danger to the 
state. Sulla secured a complete separation between home and 
foreign command. After liis time the consul or praetor, no 
longer takes the fiebl. He is confined to civil duties during 
his year of office, and only then goes out as proconsul or 
propraetor. ^ 

The priestly colleges (especially those of the pontitts and 
augurs) were of hardly less political importance than the magis- 
. . tracies. J^y a Lex Dornitia of 104 B.c. the right 

^ filling up these corporations had been given to 
* * an assembly of seventeen out of the thirty-five 

tribes. Sulla restored the old ]>rinciple of co'opiatioy by which 
the members of these bodies added to their own mmibers, and 
thus remlercd these corporations more aristocratic. 

The popular voice was necessarify restricted by the limitations 
on the tribunate; for the Assembly of the Piebs could now only 
ratify the decrees of the senate; it still, however, 

, elected the plebeian magistrates. The power of 
the Assembly of the Centuries was left technically 
unimpaired, but Sulla abolished the democratic system of tribe- 


in the 
comitia, 
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voting,* and restored the old arrangement of the centnries on 
the Servian basis. 

The senate, reduced in numbers by the late proscription, was 
recruited by the addition of 300 members from the equeBtriai> 

order; and a permanent change was made in its . 

^ 4.-1 4.- rri • • 1 !• 1 1 m the senate,, 

constitution. The principle was now faxed by 

which the quae8toi*ship was made the only stepping-stone to 

senatorial dignity; •henceforth the personal choice by the censor 

ceases, and the senate is recruited in a purely automatic manner. 

The increase of the quaestoi-s to twenty permanently doubled 

the number of its members, which from this time was about 600. 

A thorough reform was also undertaken in the administration 
of justice. In place of the criminal jurisdiction of the comitia^ 
or of the occasional commissioners which it . . 
appointed, Sulla established permanent courts 
{qucbestiones perpetuae), each of which was to 
try a definite crime. A precedent for this change had been 
given by the Lex Calpurnia of 149 b.c., by which a standing 
commission was appointed for all trials re^>etundarum. Since 
that date the court for the trial of extortion had been frequently 
reconstituted, and another for the trial of bribery {amlnius) had 
been added. The number of qtiaestiones was greatly increased 
by Sulla; and treason, murder, breach of the peaiio, j)eculation, 
and forgery were made the subjects of the new criminal com¬ 
missions. 


These new courts, consiating each of a definite number of 
jujrors {judiceit), were presided over by those praetors who were 
not engaged in civil jurisdiction; as the praetors were now 
raised,to eight, six were available as criminal judges; but the 
courts exceeded tliis number, and consequently they were some¬ 
times presided over by a foreman chosen from thl* jury {judex 
quaeitionin). Their establislinjent by Sulla was made the occa¬ 
sion of a Lex Judiciaria enacting that tlie jiWicci should be taken 
•exclusively from the senator^ and not from the eqiiites, the latter 
of whom had possessed this privilege, with one brief interrup¬ 
tion, from the time of C. flracclius. The dependence of the 
senate on tlie equestrian order was ilius removed, and the 
aristocracy was armed with a weapon by which it could defend 
its privileges and abuses and hold its enemies in check. 


* p. 146. 
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Such are tlie outlines of one of the most extraordinary attempts 
at reactionaiy legislation that history records. The new consti¬ 
tution contained within itself the germs of dissoLu- 
; ^or it invited attack from every side. The 

constitution, ^ power had formerly rested on public 

opinion, and for this coercive laws are a poor 
substitute. Tiio shackles imposed on the tribunate made the 
restoration of the powers of this magistracy'a popular party cry. 
The knights, whose support might have bolstered up the consti¬ 
tution, were hopelessly alienated by the loss of the jiidicia. 
The senate, still bent on plundering the provinces, showed no 
tendency to reform; and the censorship, which had kept the 
order comparatively pure, was practically abolished. We are 
not Burpr»scd, therefore, to find that in a few years Sulla’s 
bulwarks were swept away. Those portions of his constitution 
alone were permanent that were not marked by a partisan 
spirit. His reconstruction of the senate, his regulation of pro¬ 
vincial commamls, and his criminal courts remained proofs of 
his genius for organization. 



GoId of SulU. 




Cn. Pompelufi Magnus. 


CHAPTf:R XXIX. 

FROM THK DEATH OF SULLA TO TflE CONSULSHIP OF POMPBY 

AND CRASSUS. 78-70 li.C. 

Sulla was scarcely dead before an attempt was irijfile to over¬ 
throw the aristocratical constitution which he liad established. 
The Consul M. Lepidus had already, as we have • 
seen, endeavoured to prevent ^he burial of Sulla 
in the Campus Martins. He now proposed to 
repeal the dictator’s laws; but the other consul, Q. Catulus, 
remained firm to the aristocracy, and offered the most stienuous 
opposition to the measures of his colleague. Faesulae in Etruria 
was soon the scene of a revolt of tlie proletariate which had 
been dispossessed by Sulla. When tlie consuls were ordered to 
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suppress it, Lepidns seized the opportunity of putting himself at 
the head of the insurgents in the revolted district and march- 
ing straight upon Rome. The senate assembled an army, which 
they placed under the command of Q. Catulus, with Ponipey as 
his lieutenant. A battle was fought near the Mulvian bridge, in 
which Lepidus was defeated, and, finding it impossible to main¬ 
tain his footing in Italy, he sailed with the remainder of his 
forces to Sardinia, where he died soon afterwards. 

Meantime the remains of the Marian party had found refuge 
in Spain. Q. Sertorius, one of the ablest of tlieir generals, had 
received the government of this country in the 
Smin' ** ^ acquired an extraordinary 

ascendency ov4r the minds of the natives, and 
flattered them with the hope of establishing an independent state 
which might bid defiance to Rome. His influence was enhanced 
by the superstition of the people. He was accompanied on all 
occasions by a tame fawn, which they believed to be a familiar 
spirit. So attached did they become to his person, that he 
found no difficulty in collecting a formidable array, which for 
eome years successfully opposed all the power of Rome. Sulla’s 
generals had forced him for a time to quit Spain for Africa; but 
lie soon returned, consolidated his power afresh, and was rein¬ 
forced in 78 B.c. by a considerable body of troops which Perperna 
carried with him into Spain after the defeat of Lepidus. Tn 
79 B.o. Metellus, who had been consul the previous year with 
"Sulla, was sent against him; but, though an able general, he was 
baffled by the unexpected nature of a war, which was no longer 
a revolt, but a struggle for national independence; and the senate 
sent Poinpey to aid in the reduction of the power, half Roman, 
lialf Spanish^ of which Sertorius was the head, Pompey, though 
-only thirty years of age, was already regarded as the ablest 
general of the Republic; and as he played such a prominent 
•part in her later history, we may here pause to give a brief 
account of his early career. 

PoMi'EY was born in 106 n.r , and was, as we have already seen, 
the son of Cn. Poinpeius Strabo, who fought against the Italians 
in his consulship, 89 u.o. The young Pompey 
^ served under his father in this war, when he was 

only seventeen years of age, and continued with him till his 
•death two years afterwards. Subsequently he was obliged to 
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fight in the ranks of the democrats, when Cinna forced his way 
into Rome (87 b.o.) ; but Porapey was no democrat at heart. 
As soon as Sulla had finished the Mithridatic War, and was on 
his way to Italy, instead of waiting, like the other leaders of the 
aristocracy, for the arrival of tlieir chief, he resolved to share 
with him the glory of crushing the Marian part}". Accordingly 
he proceeded to levy troops in Picenmn without holding any 
public office; and such was his peisor.al influence that he was 
able to raise an aniiy of three legions. Before joining Sulla he 
gained a brilliant victory over the Marian generals, and was 
received by Sulla with the greatest distinefion. Upon the con¬ 
clusion of the war in Italy, Pompey was sent first into Sicily, and 
afterwards into Africa, where llie Marian party still held out. 
His success was rapid and decisive. In a few months lie re¬ 
duced the whole of Nuniidia. and, unlike other Roman governors, 
abstained from plundering the province. His military achieve¬ 
ments and his incorruptibility procured him the greatest renown, 
and he returned to Rome covered with glory (BOii.c.). Numbers 
flocked out of the city to meet him; and the dictator himself, 
who formed one of the crowd, greeted him with the surname of 
Magnus or the Gkeat, which he bore ever afterwards, Sulla 
at first refused to let him triumph, for he had held no magistracy; 
but as Pompey insisted upon the honour, Sulla gave way, and 
the young general entered Rome in triumph as a simple cques, 
and before he had completed his twenty-fifth year. 

Pompey again exhibited \m power, in promoting, in 79 b.c., 
the election of M. Aemilius Lepidus to the consulship, in opposi¬ 
tion to the wishes of Sulla. The latter had now retired from 
public affairs, and contented himself with warning Pompey, as 
he met him returning from the comitia in triumph, “Young man, 
it is time for you not to slumber, for you have, strengthened your 
rival against yourself.” Le[)idus seems to have reckoned upon 
the support of Pompey; but in this he was disappointed, for 
Pompey remained faithful tp the aristocracy, and, after the 
struggle with Lef)idna, crushed the remains of the revolutionary 
party in Cisalpine Gaul. The senate, who now began to dread 
Pompey, ordered him to disband his army; but he found various 
excuses for evading this injunction, as he was anxious to obtain 
the command of the^war against Sertorius in Spain. They 
hesitated, however, to give him this opportunity for gaining fresh 
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distinction and additional power; and it was onlj' in consequence 
of the continuous success of Sertorius that they at length un¬ 
willingly determined to send Pompey to Spain, with the title ol 
proconsul, and with powers equal to Metellus. 

Pompey arrived in Spain in 76 n.c. He soon found that he 
had a more formidable enemy to deal with than he had yet 
encountered. He suffered several defeats, and, 
Pompey com- gained some advantages, yet such 

Bertori!^ were his losses that at the end of two years he 
was obliged to send to Home for reinforcements. 
The war continued thfee years longer; but Sertorius, who had 
lost some of his infliionce over the Spanish tribes, and who had 
become an object of jealousy to M. Perperna and his principal 
Homan officers, was unable to carry on operations with the same 
vigour as during the two preceding years. Pompey accordingly 
gained some advantages over him, but the war was still far from 
a close; and the genius of Sertorius would probably have soon 
given a very different aspect to affairs, had he not been assassi¬ 
nated by Perperna in 72 b.c. 

Perperna had flattered himself that ho should succeed to the 
power of Sertorius; hut he soon found that ho had murdered 

Murder of *‘*^**'* 

Sertorius. In his first battle with Pompey he was completely 

Conquest of defeated, his principal officers slain, and himself 
Spain. taken prisoner. Anxious to save his life, he 

offered to deliver up to Pompey Hm) papers of Sertorius, con¬ 
taining letters from many of the leading men at Rome. But 
Pompey refused to see him, and commanded the letters to be 
burnt. The war was now virtually at an end, and the remainder 
of the year was employed in subduing the towns which still held 
out. Metellus* had taken no part in tho final struggle with 
Perperna; and Pompey thus obtained the credit of bringing the 
war to a conclusion. The people longed for his return, that he 
might deliver Italy from Spartacus and his horde of gladiators, 
who had defeated the consuls, and were in possession of a great 
part of the peninsula. 

A righteous retribution had overtakea the Romans for their 
love of the cruel sports of the amphitheatre. 


SpartaeuB. 


Tlie gladiators were generally prisoners taken in 


and sold to persons who trained them in schools for the 
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Roman games. There was such a school at Capua, and among 
the gladiators was a Thracian of the name of Spartacus, origin¬ 
ally a chief of banditti, who had been taken prisoner by the 
Romans, and was now destined to bo butchered for their amuse¬ 
ment. Having prevailed upon about seventy of his comrades, 
he burst out of the school with them, succeeded in obtairiing 
arms, and took refuge on Vesuvius, at that time an extinct 
volcano (73 n.c.). •^^ere he was soon joitiod by large numbers- 
of slaves, wlio flocked to him from all quarters. He was now 
at the head of a formidable army. The desolation of the social 
and civil wars had depopulated Italy, while the employment 
of slaye-labour furnished Spartacus with an endless supply of* 
soldiers. In addition to this, the war with Sertorius was not 
yet finished, and that with Mithridates, of which ive shall speak 
presently, had already commenced. For upwards of two yearn 
Spartacus was master of Italy, which he laid waste from the 
foot of the Alps to the soutliernmost corner of the peninsula. 
In 72 n.c. he found himself at the head of 100,000 men, and^ 
defeated both consuls. 

As the consuls of the following year had no military reputa¬ 
tion, the conduct of the war was entrusted to the praetor, 
M. Licinius Crassus, who had greatly distinguished _ 
himself in the w’ars of Sulla. He had been re¬ 


warded by tlie dictator with donations of confiscated property,, 
and had accumulated an immense fortune. Six legions were 
now given him in addition to*the remains of the consular armies 
already in the field. Thd Roman troops were disheartened’ 
and disorganized by defeat, but Crassus restored discipline by 
decimating the soldiers. Spartacus was driven to the extreme 
point of Bruttiura ; his design was to pass over to Sicily, where 
he would have been welcomed by thousands of folloWbrs. But he- 
failed in his attempt to cross the straits, and Crassus drew strong 
lines of circumvallation across Bruttium to out oJT his retreat. 
Spartacus broke through the bnes and again entered Lucauia. 

The Roman generfil hastened in pursuit, and fell in wdth the 
main body of the fugitives. A desperate battle ensued, iu which 


Spartacus perished, with the greater part of his 
followers. About 6000 were taken prisoners, 
whom Crassus impaled on each side of the 
Appian road between Rome and Capua. A 


Defeat of 
Spartaoae. 

body of 60(l0' 
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made their way northwarde, wliom Pompcy met as he was 
returning from Spain/ and cut to pieces. Crassus had in reality 
brought the war to an end; but Pornpey took the credit to 
himself, and wrote to the senate, saying, Crassus, indeed, has 
defeated the enemy, but I have extirpated them by the roots.” 

Pornpey and Crassus now approached the city at the head of 
their armies, and each laid claim to the consulship. Neither of 
them was qualified by the lawif of Sulla. Pornpey 
Co^tiox^of jjj |jjg thirty-fifth year, and had not even 

Craiiui. office of quaestor. Crassus was still 

praetor, and two years ought to elapse before he 
could become consul. A compromise was come to between the 
generals, and, in order to win support from the democratic party 
within the city, Pornpey declared himself the advocfite of tlie 
popular rights, and promised to restore the tribunioian power. 
The senate dared not offer opposition, and accordingly they were 
elected consuls for the following your. Pornpey entered the 
city in triumph on the 3lst of December, 71 n.c., and Crassus 
enjoyed the honour of an ovation. 

The consulship of Pornpey and Crassus (70 n.o.) was memor¬ 
able for the downfall of the most important portions of Sulla’s 
constitutional reforms. The-law making the tribu- 
nate a bar to higher offices had already been 

constitution. J'®pe<iled by a Lex Aurelia of 7r> no.; but 
Pornpey now removed the disabilities on its 
right of initiative and on the intercession. He also struck 
another blow at the aristocracy. By one of Sulla’s laws the 
indices during the last ten years had been chosen from the 
senate. 'Ihe corruption and venality of the latter in the ad¬ 
ministration of justice had excited the general indignation which 
finds exprdSsiori in Cicero’s Verrines, and some change was 
clamorously demanded by the people. 

Accordingly, the Praetor L. Aurelius Cotta, with the approba¬ 
tion of Pompcy, propose<l a law by which the jndices were to 
.. be taken in future from tl)e senate, cquite', and 
ez ure . Aerarii, the latter probably representing 

the order which come next to the equites in the census. This 
law was likewise carrieil; but, though it rendered the courts less 
of a political weapon, it <Hd not improve the purity of the adminis¬ 
tration of jiKsti e, since corruption was not confined to the 
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flenatoTR, but pervaded all classes of the community alike. 
Pompey had thus broken with the aristocracy, and had become 
the great popular hero. In carrying both these measures he 
was strongly supported by Caesar, wlio, though he was rapidly 
rising in popular favour, could as yet only hope to weaken the 
power of the aristocracy through Pompey’s means. The demo- 
-cratic progi’arame was again allied with the military power, 
Atid both were paving the way for absolutism. 



Oolo ol Mithrldateai 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THIRD OR GREAT MITIIRIDATIC WAR. 74-61 R.C. 

When Sulla returned to Italy after the first Mithridatic War, 
he left L. Mureiia, with two legions, to hold the command in 
. Asia. Murena, who was eager for some oppor- 
dati?W?r tunity of earning the honour of a triumph, pre¬ 
tending that Mithridates liad not yet evacuated 
the whole of Cappadocia, not only maiched into that country, 
but even crossed the Halys, and laid waste the plains of Pontus 
itself (83 n.c.). To this flagrant breach of the treaty so lately 
concluded the Roman general was in great measure instigated by' 
Arclielaus, who, finding himself regarded with suspicion by Mithri¬ 
dates, had consulted his safety by flight, and was received with 
the utmost honour by the Romans. 

Mithridates, who was wholly unprepared to renew the contest 
with Rome, offered no opposition to the progress of Murena; 

but finding that general disregard his remon¬ 
strances, he sent to Rome to complain of his 
aggression. When, in the following spring 
(82 B.G.), he saw Murena preparing to renew his hostile in¬ 
cursions, he at once determined "to oppose him by force, and 
assembled a large array, with which he met the Roman general 
on the banks of the Halys. Tlie action that ensued terminated 
in the complete victory of the king; and Murena with difficulty 
effected his retreat into Phrygia, leaving Cappadocia at the 
mercy of Mithridates, who quickly overran the whole province. 

Shortly afterwards A. Gabinius arrived in Asia, bringing 


Defeat of 
Hurena. 
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peremptory orders from Sulla to Mnreua to desist from hostili¬ 
ties; whereupon Mithridates once more con- 
eented to evacuate Cappadocia, and the peace 
with liome was renewed. 

Notwithstanding the interposition of Sulla, Mithridates was 

well aware that the peace between him and Home was in fact 

only a suspension of hostilities; and that the 

haughty Hepublic would never suffer the massacre 
j* 1 ‘i* • A • i • 1 j orMitiufi- 

ot her citizens m Asia to remain unpunished. 

Hence all his efforts were directed towards the 


formation of an army capable of contending, not only in numbers 
but in discipline, with the legions of Romo. With this view ho 
armed his barbarian troops after the Roman fashion, and en¬ 
deavoured to train them in that discipline the effect of which 
he had so strongly felt in the preceding contest. In these 
attempts he was, doubtless, assisted by the refugees of the Marian 
party, who had accom[)anied Fimbria into Asia, and, on the 
defeat of that general by Sulla, had taken refuge with the king 
of Pontus. At their instigation also Mithridates sent an embassy 
to Sertorius, who was still maintaining his giound in Spain, and 
concluded an alliance with him against their common enemies. 

But it was the death of Nicomedes III., king of Bithynia, in 
75 H.C., that brought matters to a crisis, and became the imme¬ 
diate occasion of the war which both parties had 
long felt to be inevitable. That monarch left his jj" 

dominions by will to the Roman people; and jome. 
Bithynia w’as accordingly declared a Roman pro¬ 
vince. But Mithridates asserted that the late king had left a 
legitimate son by his wife Nysa, whose pretensions he imme¬ 
diately prepared to support by arms. 

The forces with which Mithridates was now prejtared to take 
the fiehl were such as minht inspire him witli no unreasonable 


confidence of victory. He had assembled an 
nrmy of 120,000 foot-soldieys, armed and dis¬ 
ciplined in the Roman manner, and 16,000 horse. 


Suoceai of 
Mithridates. 


besides a hundred sevthed chariots. His fleet also w’as so far 

w 


superior to any that the Romans could oppose to him, as to give 
him the almost undisputed command of the sea. These pre¬ 


parations, however, appear to have delayed him so long that 
before he was able to take the flcld the season was far advanced, 
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and both the Homan cotisuls, L. Licinius Lncullus and M. 
Aurelius Gotta, had arrived in Asia. Neither of them, however, 
was able to oppose his first irruption; he traversed almost the- 
whole of Bithynia without encountering any resistance; and 
when at length Cotta ventured to give him battle under the 
walls of Calcliedon, his army and fleet were totolly defeated. 
Mitliridates now proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus both by sea 
and land. But Lucullus, who fiad advanced from Phrygia to 
the relief of Cotta, and followed Mitliridates to Cyzicus, took 
possession of an advantageous position near the camp of the 
king, where he almost entirely cut him off from receiving 
supplies by land, while the storms of the winter prevented him 
from depending on those by sea. Hence it was not long before 
^ famine began to make itself felt irt the camp of Mithridates; and 
all his assaults upon the city having Twen foiled by the courage 
and resolution of the besieged, he was at length compelled (early 
in the year 73 n.c.) to abandon the enterfirise and raise the siege. 

In his retreat he was repeatedly attacked by the lioman general^ 
and siillered very heavy loss at the passage of the Aesepus and 
, Granicus. By the close of the year tlie great 

L^oUas ** army with which he had commenced the war had 
been almost annihilated; and he was not only 
compelled to retire into his own dominions, but was without the 
means of ojiposing the advance of Lucullus into the heart off 
l^ntus itself. But he now again set to work with indefatigable 
activity to raise a fresh army; arid while he left the whole of 
the KCii'Coast of Pontus open to the invadtjrs, he established 
himself in the interior at Cabira. Here be was again defeated by 
Lucullus; and de8[)airing of opposing the further progress of the 
Homans, h^ fled into Armenia to claim the protection and assist¬ 
ance of bis son-in-law Tigranes. 

Tigranes was at this morni-nt the most powerful monarch of 
Asia, but be appears to have been unwilling to engage openly in 
. . war with Rome; and on this account, while he re- 

ceived the fugitive monarch in a friendly manner, 
“ ’ he refused to admit him to his presence, and 

showed no disposition to attempt his restoration. But the arro¬ 
gance of the liomans brought about a change in his policy; and 
Tigranes, offended at the haughty conduct of Appius Claudius, 
whom Lucullus had sent to demand the surrender of Mithridates, 
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not only refused this request, but determined at once to prepare 
for war. 

While Lucullus was waiting for the return of Claudius, he 
devoted his attention to tlie settlement of the affairs of Asia, 
which was suffering severely from the oppressions of the farmers 
of the public* taxes. By various judicious regulations he put a 
stop to their exactions, and earned the gratitude of the Asiatic 
cities; but at the s»me time he brought upon himself the eutnity 
of the equites, who were the farmers of the revenue. They were 
loud against him in their complaints at Home, and by their con¬ 
tinued clamours undoubtedly prepared the way for his ultimate 
recall. 


Meanwhile community of interests between Mithridates and 
Tigranes had led to a complete reconciliation between them; and 
the Pontic king, who had spent a year and eight 
months in the dominions of his son-in-law without 
being admitted to a personal interview, was now ® 
made to participate in all the councils of Tigranes, and com¬ 
missioned to raise an army to unite ia the war. But it was in 
vain that in the ensuing campaign (69 b.c.) he urged upon his 
son-in-law the lessons of his own experience, and advised him to 
shun a regular action with Lucullus: Tigranes, conhdeiit in the 
multitude of his forces, gave battle at Tigranocerta, and was 
defeated, before Mithridates had been able to join him. But 
this disaster, so precisely in accordance with the warning^ of 
Mitliridates, served to raise the latter so high in the estimation of 
Tigranes, that from this time forward the whole conduct of the 
war was entrusted to the direction of the king of Pontus. 

In the following summer (68 b c.) Lucullus crossed the Taurus, 
penetrated into the heart of Armenia, and again defeated the 
allied monarchs near the city of Artaxnta. But * 
the early severity of the season, and the discontent of 

of his own troops, checked the further advance 
of the Roman general, whg turned aside into 
Mesopotamia. Here Mithridates allowed him to lay siege to the 
fortress of Nisibis, which was supposed to bo impregnable, while 
he himself toqk advaiitage of his absence to invade Pontus, at 
the head of a large army, and endeavour to regain possession of 
his former dominions. The defence of Pontus was confided to 
Fabius, one of the lieutenants of Lucullhs, but the oppression of 
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the Romans had excited a general spirit of disaffection, and the 
people crowded around the standard of Mithridates. Fabius 
was totally defeated, and compelled to shut himself up in the 
fortress of Cabira. In the following spring (67 B.c.) Triariiis, 
another of the Roman generals, was also defeated with immense 
loss at Zela. The blow was one of the severest which the 
Roman arms had sustained for a long period: 7000 of their 
troops fell, among whom were an unprecedented number of 
■ officers, and their dimp itself was taken. 

The advance of Lucullus himself from Mesopotamia prevented 
Mithridates from following up his advantage, and he withdrew 
. into Lesser Armenia, where he took up a strong 
1^0 await the approach of Tigranes. But 
army. further proceedings of Lucullus were paralyzed 

by the mutinous and disaffected spirit of his own 
soldiem. Their discontents were fostered by P, Clodius, whose 
turbulent and restless spirit already showed itself in its full 
force, and were encouraged by reports from Rome, where tlie 
-demagogues who were favourable to Pompey, or had been 
gained over by the equestrian party, were loud in their clamours 
against liucullus. They accused him of protracting the war for 
his own personal objects, either of ambition or avarice; and the 
soldiery, whose appetite for phmder he had often cheeked, 
readily joined in the outcry. Accordingly, on the arrival of 
Tigranes, the two rnonarchs found themselves able to overrun 
almost the whole of Pontus and Ciffipadocia without opposition. 


Such was the state of affairs when ten legates arrived in Asia 
to reduce Pontus to the form of a Roman province; and they 
had in consequence to report to the senate that 
appointed. •' country supposed to be conquered was again 
in the hands of the enemy. The adversaries of 
Lucullus naturally availed themselves of so favourable au 
occasion, and a decree was passed transferring to M’. Acilius 
Glabrio, one of the consuls for the year (67 n c.), the province of 
Bithynia, and the command against Mithridates. 

But Glabrio was wholly incompetent for the task assigned to 
him. On an-iving in Bithynia he made no attempt to assume the 
•command, but remained within the couhnes of his province, 
while he still further embarrassed the position of Lucullus by 
issuing proclamations to his soldiers, announcing to them that 
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their general was superseded, and releasing them from their 
obedience. Before the close of the year (67 n.c.) Lucullus had 
the mortification of seeing Mithridates established 
once more In the possession of his hereditary do- 
minions. But it was still more galling to his 


result of the 
war. 


feelings when, in the spring of the following year 
(66 B.C.), he was called upon to resign tlie command to 
Pompey, who hnd just brought to a successful termination the 
war against the pirates. 

The Mediterranean had long been swarming with robbers. 

From the earliest times piracy has more or less prevailed in this 

sea, which, lying between three continents, and ^ 

1- j* • 1 j • 1 1 The piratei. 

abounding in numerous creeks and islands, pre- 

sents the greatest temptations and the greatest facilities for 

piratical pursuits. In consequence of the social and civil wars, 

and the absence of any united fleet to preserve order upon the 

sea, the evil had reached an alarming height, ami the governors 

of the separate provinces, with the few ships at their command, 

found themselves quite unable to cope with this. predatory 

organization. 'J’he pirates possessed fleets in all parts of^ the 

Mediterranean, were in the habit of plundering the most wealthy 

cities on the coasts, and had at length carried their audacity so 

far as to make descents upon the Appian road, and carry off 

Roman magistrates, with their lictoi's. All communication 

between Horne and the provinces was cut otf, or rendered 

extremely dangerous; tlio fleets of corn-vessels, upon wliich 

Horae to a great extent depended for its subsistence, could not 

reach the city, and provisions rose to famine [)rices. 

Tlie ruin of trade and the scarcity of food united the cquites 
and the masses against the government. At the beginning of 
67 B.c. the tribune A. Gabinius, brought forwafd ^ a • 
a bill which was intended to give a delegate of 
the people almost absolute authority over the,greater part of the 
Homan world. It proposed that a man of consular rank should 
be chosen, who should possess command over the wliole of the 
Mediterranean with an imperium equal to tliat of other pro¬ 
vincial governors whose provinces he touched; he was to be 
given a fleet of 200 ships, with 15 senatorial legates, as many 
soldiers and sailors as he thought necessary, and 6000 Attic 
talents. The bill did not name Pompey, but it was clear who 
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dues the 
pirates 


was meant. The aristocracy w#re in the utmost alarm, and in 
the senate Caesar was almost the only person who came forward 
in its support. I'arty spirit ran to such a lieijfht that the most 
serious riots ensued. Even P<)mpey himself was threatened by 
one of the consuls, “If you emulate Romulus, you will not 
escape the end of Romulus." Q. Catulus and Q. Hortensius 
spoke {igainst the bill with great eloquence, but to no effect 
On the day that it became law the price of previsions at Rome 
immediately fell—a fact which showed the immense confidence 
which all parties placed in Pompey’s military capacity. 

The admiral’s plans were formed with great skill, and were 
crowned with complete success. He stationed his lieutenants 
with different squadrons in various parts of the 
Mediterranean to prevent tlie pirates from uniting, 
and to hunt them out of various bays and creeks 
in which tlicy concealed themselves; while, at the 
same time, he swept the middle of the sea with the main body 
of his fleet, and chased tliern eastw'ards. In forty days he drove 
the pirates out of the western seas, and restored communication 
between Spain, Africa, and Italy. After then remaining a short 
time in Italy, he sailed from Brundusium; cleared the seas as he 
went along; and forced the pirates to the Ciliciun coast. Here 
the decisive action was fought; the pirates were defeated; and 
more than 2(J,0()0 prisoners fell into his hands. Those on whom 
most reliance could be placed were distributed among the small 
and depopulated cities of Cilicia, and aalarge numlwr were settled 
at Soli, w'hicli was henceforward called Porajieiopolis. The 
second part of this campaign occupied only forty-nine days, and 
the wdjole war was brought to a conclusion in the course of three 
months. Pompey remained in Cilicia during the remainder of 
this year and flib beginning of the one following. 

Meanwhile the tribune C. Manilius brouglit forward a bill 
(66 B.c.) giving to Pompey the command of the war against 
Mithridates, with a conimand unlimited by time 
or place over the army and the fleet in the East, 
and with rights equal to those of the ordinary provincial gover¬ 
nors {imperium infinitum aequum). As his proconsular power 
already extended over all the coasts and islands of the Medi¬ 
terranean in virtue of the Gabinian law, tliia new measure 
virtually placed almost the whole of the transmarine provinces 


Lex Manilla. 
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in his hands. But there was no power, however excessive, 
which the enthusiasm of tlie people and the anger of the equites 
were not ready to entiust to the new hero; and the bill was 
accordingly passed, notwithstanding the opposition of Hortensius, 
Catulus, and the aristocratical party. Cicero, the spokesman of 
the equestrian order, advocated the measure in an oration which 
has come down to us {Pro Lege Manilia),, and Caesar likewise 
supported it with his growing popularity and influence. 

On receiving intelligence of this new appointment, Pompey 
immediately crossed the Taurus, and took the command of the 
army from Lucullus. The power of Mithridates • ♦ 

had been broken by the previous victories of 
Lucullus, and the successes which the king had 
gained lately w^ere only occasional and were mainly due to the 
disorganization of the Roman army. In the plan of the campaign 
Pompey displayed great military skill. One of his first measures 
was to secure the alliance of the Parthian king, which not only 
deprived Mithridates of all hopes of succour from that quarter, 
but likewise cut him off from all assistance from the-Armenian 
king Tigranes, who was now obliged to look to the safety of his 
own dominions. Pompey next stationed his fleet in diflerent 
squadrons along the coasts of Asia IMinor, in order to deprive 
Mithridates of all communication from the sea, and he then 
proceeded in person at the head of his land forces against the 
king. Thus thrown back upon his own i-esources, Mithridates 
sued for peace, but, am Pompey would hear of nothing but 
unqualified submission, the negotiation was broken off. The 
king was still at the head of 30,000 foot and 3000 horse, hut he 
knew too well (he strength of a Roman amiy to venture an 
engagement with these forces, and accordingly withdrew gradu¬ 
ally to the frontiers of Armenia. * 

For a long time he succeeded in avoiding a b.attle, hut he was, 
at length, surprised by Pompey in Lesser Armenia as he was 
marching through a narrqw pass. The battle was 
soon decided; tlie king lost the greater number of 
his troops, and escaped with only a few horsemen 
to the fortress of Synorium, on the borders of the Greater 
Armenia. Here he again collected a considerable force; hut as 
Tigranes refused to admit him into his dominions, because he 
suspected him of fomenting the intrigues of his son against him, 
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Mitliridates had no alternative but to take refuge in his own 
distant dominions in the Cimmerian Bosporus, To reach them 
he had to march through Colchis, and to fight his way through 
the wild and barbarous tribes that occupied the country between 
the Caucasus and the Euxine. He succeeded, however, in this 
arduous enterprise, and reach*ed the Bosporus in safety in the 
course of tlie ne.xt year (65 n.c.). Pompey abandoned at 
present all thoughts of following the fugitive king, and resolved 
at once to attack 'I’igrancs, who was now the more formidable of 


the two rnonarchs. 

On entering Armenia Pompey met witli no opposition. He 
W'as joined by the young Tigranes, wlio had revolted against his 
father, and all the cities submitted to them on 
“ their approach. When the Romans drew near to 
Artaxata, tlie king, deserted by his army and his 
court, went out to meet Pompey, and threw liimself before him 
as a suppliant, Pompey received him with kindness, acknow¬ 
ledged him as king of Armenia, aiul demanded only the payment 
of 6000 talents. His foreign posses-sions, how’ever, in Syria, 
Phoenicia, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, which had been conquered by 
Lucullus, were to belong to the Romans. To his son Tigranes, 
Suphene and (b)rdyene were given as an independent kingdom; 
but as the young prince was discontente*! with this arrangement, 
and even ventured to utter threats, Pompey had him arrested, 
and kept him in chains to grace his triumph. 

After tlius settling the affiirs of Armenia, Pompey proceeded 
northwards in pursuit of Mitliridates. Conflicts ensued with the 
, 1 herians and Albanians, and, after the defeat of the 

AlbtmUiLS. hitter, all the tribes soutli of the Caucasus were 
formally admitted into alliance with Rome(65 n.c.). 
But Pompey ^»bnot continue his projected march to iie Crimea 
further than the Phasis. Here he obtained more certain in¬ 
formation of the movements of Mitliridates, and learning the 
wild and inaccessible nature of the epuntry through which he 
would have to march in order to reach the king, he retraced 
his step.s, and led liis troops into winter-quarters at Amisus, on 
the Euxine. He now reduced Pontus to the form of a Roman 
province. 

In 64 B.c. Pompey inarched into Syria, where he deposed 
Aiitiochus Asiaticus, and made the country a Bomaii province. 
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He likewise compelled the neighbouring princes, who had es¬ 
tablished independent kingdoms on the ruins of the Syrian 
empire, to submit to the Homan dominion. The _ . 
whole of tliis year was occupied with the settle- 
ment of Syria and the adjacent provinces. 

Next year (03 b.c.), Pompey advanced further south, in order 
to establish the Roman supremacy in Phoenicia, Cocle-Syria, and 
Palestine. Thelfttter country was at this time dis- _ . 

traded by a civil war between the priest-kings 
Hyreanus and Aristobuhis. Pompey espoused the side of 
Ilyrcanus; and Aristobnlus suiTcndered liiinself to Pompey, 
when the latter had advanced near to Jerusalem. Rut the 

Jews refused to follow the example of their king; and it was 

not till after a siege of three months that the city was taken. 
Pompey entered the holy of holies, the first time that any 

human being, except the high priest, had penetrated into this 

sacred spot. He reinstated Hyreanus in the high priesthood, 
but compelled him to pay a war indemnity to Rome: Aristobulua 
accompanied him as a prisoner. It was during this war in 
Palestine that Pompey received intelligence of the death of 
Mithridates. 


During the last two years Mithridates had been making the 
most extensive preparations for the renewal of the contest. He 
had conceived the daring project of marching # 

round the north and west coasts of the Euxine, iSJ^ridates ** 
and emulating Hannibal penetrating into Italy, 
and was busily engaged in assembling. an enormous fleet and 
army. But his proceedings were delayed by a long and painful 
illness, which incapacitated him for any personal exertion. At 
length, however, his preparations were completed, and he found 
himself at the head of an army of 36,000 men afld a considerable 
fleet. But during his illness disaffection had nia<le rapid progi’ess 
among his followers. The full extent of hfe schemes was pro¬ 
bably communicated to few; but enough had transpired to alarm 
the multitude; and a formidable conspiracy was organized by 
Pharnaces, the monarch’s favourite son. 

He was quickly joined both by the whole army and tlie 
citizens of Panticapaeum, who unanimously pro- ^eath. 
claimed him king; and Mithridates saw that no 
choice remained to him but dcatli or captivity. Hereupon be took 
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poison, which he constantly carried with himbut his constitu¬ 
tion had been so long inured to antidotes, that it did not pro¬ 
duce the desired effect, and he was compelled to call in the 
assistance of one of his Gallic mercenaries to despatch him 
with his sword. 

Pompey now devoted his attention to the settlement of affairs 
in Asia, llis organization of the East marks the close of the 
third period of the extension of this Roman empire. 
Pompey’s •pjjg Protectorate system, so long clung to in the 
of^e East. had now been given up, and the acquisition 

of the provinces of Pontus, Bithynia, and Syria 
made direct imperial rule extend to the Black Sea and the 
Euphrates. But a cliain of client-states was still kept along 
the frontier. Pharnaces, the son of Milhridates, was confirmed 
in the possession of the kingdom of Bosporus; Deiotarus, 
tetrarch of Galatia, was rewarded with an extension of territory; 
and Ariobarzanes, kiftg of Cappadocia, was restored to his king¬ 
dom. Great efforts were made to cultivate in the new provinces 
the Greek civic organization ; and thirty-nine new towns aro 
said to have sprung into life at Pompey's bidding. 



Coin of Tigranes. 




Cicero. 


CHAPTER XXXL 

lXTi:RNAI, HISTORY, FROM THE OOXSULSHIP OF l*OMl*EY AND 
CRASSU'S 'JO 'THE RETURN OF POMI'EY FROM THE EAST.—THE 

% 

CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE. 60-Gl B.C. 

During the five years of Pompey’s absenc*? in the East 
(67-62 B.C.) he had been the uncertain element in the politics 
of the Roman world; and both parties watched 
anxiously to see to what purpose he would use his ® 
vast military power. The senate had been beaten ^ 
by the Gahinian and Manilian laws, and felt their position in¬ 
secure. The poijular party was still crushed and liumiliated, 
and for their recent success had been forced to lean on P. 
Crassus and the equites. Meanwhile a new leader of the popular 
party had bt‘en rapidly rising into notice, who w’as destined not 
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only to crush the aristocracy, but to overthrow the Republic and 
become the undisputed master of the Roman world. 

C. Julius Caesab, who was descended from an old patrician* 
family, was six years younger than Pompey, having been born 
_ in 100 B.c. He was connected with the popular 

party by the marriage of his aunt Julia with the 
great Marius, and he himself married, at an early age, Cornelia, 
the daughter of Cinna, the most distinguished of the Marian 
leaders. Sulla commanded him to divorce his wife, and on his 
refusal his life was for a time in danger. The vestal virgins and 
his friernls with difliculty obtained his pardon from the dictator, 
who observed, when they pleaded his youth and insignificance, 

“ that that boy would some day or another be the ruin of the 
aristocracy, for that there were many Mariuses in him.” 

This was the first proof which Caesar gave of the resolution 
and decision of character which distinguished him throughout 
life. His first campaign was fought under M. Miniiuius Thermus,* 
in Asia, where he was rewartled, at the siege of Mitylene, with 
a civic crown for saving the life of a fellow-soldier. His political 
career commenced with the accusation of Cn. Dolabella for ex¬ 
tortion in his province of Macedonia (77 n.c.). Dolabella was 
acquitted by the senatorial judges; but Caesar gained great 
reputation by this prosecution, and showed that he possessed 
powers of oratory which bade fair to place him among the fore¬ 
most speakers at Rome. To render himself still more perfect, he 
sought the school of rhetoric at Rli»des, then frequented by 
Roman nobles ; but on his voyage thither he was captured by 
pirates, with whom the seas of the Mediterranean then swnrmed. 
They detained him until he could obtain fifty talents from the 
neighbouring cities for his ransom. Immediately on obtaining 
his liberty, hff bianned some Milesian vessels, overpowered the 
pirates, and conducted them as prisoners to Pergamus, where 
he shortly afterwards crucified them—a punishment he had 
frequently threatened in sport when he was their prisoner. He 
then repaired to Rhodes, where he studied for a short time 
under Apollonius, but soon afterwards crossed over into Asia, on 
the outbreak of the Mithridatic War in 74 b.c. Here, although 
he held no public office, he collected troops on his own authority, 
and repulsed the commander of the king, and then returned to 
‘^Rothe to receive from the people his first public appointment as 
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a military tribune. His aflable manners, and still more liis 
unbounded liberality, won the hearts of the people. 

Caesar obtained the qnaestorship in 68 b.(\ In this year he 
lost his aunt Julia, the widow of Marins, and his own wife 
Cornelia. He pronounced orations over both of them in the 
forum, in which he took the opportunity of passinj; a panegyric 
upon the former leaders of the popular party. At the funeral of 
his aunt he caused the images of Marius to be borne in the pro¬ 
cession ; they were welcomed with loud acclamations by the 
people, who were delighted to see their former favourite brought, 
as it were, into public again. 

Caesar warmly supported the Gabinian and Manilian laws, 
which bestowed uj)on Pom[)ey the command against the pirates 
and Mitliridates: for to su]>[)ort these laws was to weaken the 
power of the senate. In (>5 n.c. he was curule aedile, and still 
further increased his popularity by the splendid games which he 
exhibited. He now took a step which openly proclaimed him 
the leader of the Marian party. He caused the statues of 
Marius and the Cirnbrian trophies, which had been all destroyed 
by Sulla, to he privately restored and placed at night in the 
Capitol. In the morning the city was in the highest state of 
excitement; the veterans of Marius wept with joy at beholding 
once more the features of their leader and the trophies of their 
victories, and greeted Caesar with shouts of applause. Q. 
Catulus brought the conduct of Caesar before the notice of the 
senate, but the popular excitement was so great that they 
thought it better to let the matter drop. This year brought 
Caesar into the full current of home politics, and into contact 
with a man of very different birth, temperament, and political 
views. , 

M. Tullius Ciceuo was born at Arpinum in 106 b.c;., and 
consequently in the same year as Porapey. Ilia father was of 
the equestrian order, and lived upon his here-* 
ditary estate near Arpinumy but none of his 
ancestors had ever held any of the offices of Rome. Cicero 
was, therefore, according to the Roman phraseology, a New 
Man (see p. 155). He served his 6rst and only campaign in the 
social war (89 b.c.), and in the troubled times which followed 
he gave himself up with indefatigable perseverance to those 
etujies which were essential to his success as a lawyer and 

s 
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orator. When tranquillity was restored by the final discomfiture 
of the Marian party he came forward as a pleader at the age of 
twenty-five. The young orator was not lacking in courage; the 
first important speech which ho delivered upon a criminal trial 
was that in defence of Sex. Roscius of Ameria, who was chai’ged 
with parricide by Chrysogoims, a freedmaii of Sulla, supported, 
as it was understood, by the influence of his jiatron. The speech 
contained a terrible invective against the creatures of the 
dictator, and, though kindly exempting their master from any 
active participation in their frauds, was the first strong protest 
raised against the iniquities of the Sullan regime. In con¬ 
sequence of the failure of his health Cicero quitted Rome in 
79 B.C., and sj)ent two years in study in tlie idiilosopliical and 
I’hetorical schools of Athens and Asia Minor. On his return to 
the city he took his station in the foremost rank of forensic 
orators, and ere long stood alone in acknowledged pre-eminence; 
his moat formidable rivals—Ilortensius, eight years his senior, 
and C, Aurelius Cotta, who had long been kitjgs of the bar— 
having been forced, after a short but sharp contest for supremacy^ 
to yield. 

Cicero's reputation and popularity already stood so high that 
he was elected quaestor (7G n.c.), although, comparatively 
speaking, a stranger, and certainly unsupported by any powerful 
family interest. He served in Sicily as quaestor of Lilybaeum 
under the propraetor Sex. Podiicaeus. In 70 b.c. he gained 
great renown by his impeachment of Verres for his oppression 
of the Sicilians, whom he had ruled as propraetor of Syracuse for 
tlie si)ace of three years (73-71 b.c.). The most strenuous exer¬ 
tions were made by Verres, backed by some of the moat powerful 
families, 4k) jyrest the case out of the liands of Cicero, who, how¬ 
ever, defeated the attempt; and having demanded and been 
allowed 110 days for the purpose of collecting evidence, ho 
instantly set out for Sicily, which he traversed in less than two 
months, and returned attended b5 all the necessary witnesses. 
Another desperate effort was made by Horterisius, now consul- 
elect, who was counsel for the defendant, to raise up obstacles 
which might have the effect of delaying the trial until the com¬ 
mencement of the. following year; but here again he was 
defeated by the promptitude and decision of his opponent, 
who opening the case very briefly, proceeded at once to the 
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examination of the witnesses and the production of the deposi- 
tiond and other papers, which taken together constituted a mass of 
testimony so decisive that Verres gave up the contest as hopeless, 
and retired at once intu exile without attempting any defence. 
In the course of his accusation, Cicero pointed out that senatorial 
juries themselves w(;re on their trial—a warning all the more 
significant as the judiciary law of Aurelius * had already been 
proposed. 

In 69 n.c. Cicero was aedile and In 66 praetor. In the latter 
year he delivered his celebrated adfiress to the ])eople in favour 
of the Manilian law. Having now the coiisulsliip in view, and 
knowing that, as a new man, he must expect the most deter¬ 
mined opposition from the nobles, ho resolved to throw himself 
into the arms of the popular part}^ and to secure the friendship 
of Pompey, now certainly the most important person in the 
Hepuhlic. , 

The same year (66 u.c.) was marked by the first conspiracy of 
Catiline: a plot of sucli obscurity that its very existence has 
been doubted; yet it seems certain that the move¬ 
ment which culminated two years later must have Oatili- 
already commenced. The circumstances of the 
times were favourable to a hold and unprincipled 
adventurer. A widespread feeling of disaffection extended over 
the whole of Italy. The veterans of Sulla had already squandered 
their ill-gotten wealth, and longed for a renewal of those scenes 
of blood which they had fcflind so ptofitahle. The multitudes 
whose estates he had confiscated and whose relations he had 
I>roscribed were eagerly watching for any movement which 
might give them a chance of becoming robbers and murderers 
in their tum. The evil of debt was at its height, and the lower 
I classes in Home and Italy had real grievances which called for 
settlement. Nor were leaders wanting; the younger nobility, as 
a class, were thoroughly demoralized, for the most part bank¬ 
rupts ill fortune as well as in fame, and eager for any change 
which might relieve them from their embarrassments. I’lie 
rabble wore restless and discontented, filled witli envy and hatred 
against the rich and powerful. Tho time seemed favourable for 
revolution; for never was tho executire weaker. The senate 
and magistrates were wasting their energies in petty disputes, 

* Page 242. 
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indifferent to the wider interests of the state. Potnpey, at^ the 
head of all the host troops of the Kepuhlic, was prosecuting a 
long-protracted war in the East; there was no army in Italy, 
where all was hushed in a treacherous calm. 

Few of the nobles at this time were the subjects of darker 
rumours than L. Seugius Catilina. lie Avas the descendant of 

Catiline ancient patrician family which had sunk into 

poverty, and he first appears in liistory as a zealous 
partisan of Sulla. During the horrors of the ]»ro8criptiou he 
killed his brother-in-law, Q. Caecilius; he was suspected of an 
intrigue with a vestal virgin; and it was rumoured that he had 
made away with his first wife and afterwards with his son in 
order that he might marry the profligate Aurelia Orestilla, who- 
objected to the presence of a grown-up step-child. Sueli is the- 
incredibly black picture which two contemporaries, Sallust and 
Cicero, liave painted of a man who moved in the best society^ 
enjoyed great popularity among the younger nobles, and was a 
successful candidate in the race for honours. It is more certains 
that he possessed extraordinary powers of mind and body, and 
that all who came in contact with him submitted more or less to- 
the charm of his manner and his many-sided genius. He was- 
praetor in 68 b.c. ; was governor of Africa during the following 
year; and returnetl to Home in G6 b.c. in order to press his suit 
for the consulship. The election for 65 b.c. was carried by Pi 
Autronius Paetus and P. Cornelius Sulla, both of whom were- 
soon after convicted of bribery, and their places supplied by 
their competitors and accusers, L. Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius- 
Torquatus. Catiline, who was desirous of becoming a candi¬ 
date, had been disqualified in consequence of an impeachment 
for extortioit in his province preferred by P. Clodiu& 
Pulcher. Exasperated by their disappointment, Autronius 
and Catiline are said to have formed a project to murder 
the new consuls upon the first of January when oflering up 
their vows in the Capitol, after which the conspirators were- 
to seize the fasces. This extraordinary design is said to have- 
i)een frustrated solely by the impatience of Catiline, who gave- 
the signal prematurely before the whole of the armed agents 
had assembled. 

Catiline was soon afterwards left unfettered by his acquittal 
on the charge of extortion—a result secured by collusion with- 
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Ills prosecutor—and his mind was again bent on securing the 
highest dignity of the state. ' Had he become consul for 63 n.c., 
there would have been no Oatilinarian con- 
apiracy, but proi)ably a very violent tinancial revo- ® 

Jution conducted on the lines of the constitution. 

He planned an abolition of all existing debts and wholesale 
measures of confiscation; and his agents were already chosen. 
They were men o£ broken fortunes; chief amongst them were 
Lentulus, an ex-consul who had been struck out of the list of 
the senate, and Cethegus, a violent and sanguinary revolu¬ 
tionist. . 

Catiline’s competitors at the consular elections in 64: n.c. were 

Cicero and C. Antonins. Antonius he had already secured as 

an ally, and the struggle lay between himself and 

ri' rpi * i, u- f 1- Cicero coiisuL 

Cicero. The government, halt conscious of Ins 

plans, was in the utmost alarm. There was no senatorial 
■candidate who stood a chance of success, and, tlierolbie, throw¬ 
ing its prejudices against a new man to the winds, it 
warmly supported Cicero. Tlie orator, who already had the 
•support of the equites and of a lai'ge section of the municipal 
voters of Itiily, was returned at the head of the poll with 
Antonius as his colleague. 

When Cicero assumed the consulship in 63 n.c. the democratic 
party was in great straits. A fragment of it was struggling for 
revolution with Catiline. The larger and more 
respectable portion now sgovo to gain for its 
leaders a position in the state which might 
balance th.at of Pompey in the Efist. An agrarian law was 
introduced by the tribune llullus wliicli, under the pretext of 
providing land by purchase for the poorer citizens, aimed at 
•establishing a commission of ten men, witli vast pcftvors at home 
and abroad. If the democrats relied on Cicero’s support, they 
w'ero mistaken. The orator paid his debt to the aristoor.-icy and 
•to Pompey, whose position tjie law inqierilled, by opposing and 
defeating Knllus’ bill. 

The democrats were outwitted; but (Ucero had now to meet 
the plots of tlie revolutionists. The safety of the ^ ^ 

state depended on his watchfulness, and he the conspiracy, 
showed consummate skill in baffling W'hat had 
mow become a formidable conspiracy. 
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He gained over his colleague Antonius hy resigning to him 
the province of Macedonia. Meantime be be- 
Seeoiid Oati- came acquainted with every detail of the plot 
through Fnlvia, the mistress of Q. Curius, one 
of Catiline's intimate associates. 

Thus informed, Cicero called a meeting of the senate on the 
21st of October, when he openly denounced ('atiline, charged 
him broadly with treason, and asserted that* the 28th was the 
period fixed for the murder of the leading men in the Republic. 
The senate thereupon invested the consuls with dictatorial power. 
The comitia for the election of the consuls was now held. 
Catiline, again a candidate, was again rejected. Driven to 
<lespair by this fresh disappointment, he resolved at once to 
bring matters to a crisis. On the night of the Cth of November 
he summoned a meeting of the ringleadei s at the house of M. 
Porcius Laeca, and made arrangements for an immediate out¬ 
break. Cicero, being immediately informed of what took place, 
summoned, on the 8th of November, a meeting of the senate in 
the temple of Jupiter Stator, and thei'e delivered the first of 
his celebrated orations against Catiline. Catiline, who upon his 
entrance had been avoided by all, and was sitting alone upon a 
bench from which every one had shrunk, rose to reply, but had 
scarcely commenced when liis words were drowned hy the 
shouts of “ enemy ” and “ parricide ” which hurst from the 
whole assembly, and he rushed forth with threats and curses on 
his lips. He now resolved to strike some decisive blow before 
troops <;ould he levied to oppose him, and accordingly, leaving 
the chief control of afiairs at Rome in the hands of Lentuliis 
and Ccthegiis, he set forth in the dead of night, and proceeded 
to join Myilius, an old soldier who was mustering the troops’ of 
the revolutiofiists at Faesulae. 

Shortly afterwards fresh evidence came into Cicero’s hands 
which, he thought, justified prompter action. Ambassadors 
. from the Gallic tribe, of the Allohroges, who were 
now at Rome, had been tampered with by the 
conspirators. 'They thought fit to reveal the 
communication to Q. Fahius Sanga, the patron of their state, 
who in his turn acquainted Cicero. By the instruction^ of the 
latter the ambassadors affected great zeal in the undettaking, 
and obtained a written agreement signed by Lentuliis, Cethegus, 
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and others.They quitted Home soon after midnight on the 3r(l 
of December, accompanied - by one T. Volturcius, who was 
charged with despatches for Catiline. The ambassadors were 
seized as they were cros^;ing the Mulvian bridge by two of tl^e 
praetors w'ho had been stationed in ambush to intercept them. 

Cicero instantly summoned Lentulus, Cethegns, and the other 
conspirators to his presence. Lentulus being praetor, the 
consul led him by^ the hand to the Temple of 
Concord, where the* senate was already met; the 
rest of the accused followed closely guarded. 

Volturcius, finding escape impossible, agreed, upon his own 
personal safety being insured, to make a full confession. His 
statements were confirmed b}' the Allobroges, and the testimony 
was rendered conclusive by the signatures of the ringleaders, 
which they were unable to deny. The guilt of Lentulus, 
Cethegns, and seven others being tlius established, Lentulus 
was forced to abdicate his office, and then wdtli the rest was 
consigned to the charge of certain senators, who became respon¬ 
sible for their appearance. 

These circumstances, as they had occurred, were then narrated 
by Cicero in his third oration, delivered in the forum. On the 
nones (5th) of December the senate was again 
summoned to determine upon the fate of the of 

conspirators. The feeling of the senate was in 
favour of their execution until the resolution of 
many was weakened by a vigorous speech from Caesar. Wliilo 
expressing horror of the conspiracy, lie deprecated the death- 
penalty as unconstitutional, and proposed, as an alternative, 
that the property of the prisoners should be confiscated, and that 
they should be kept in perpetual confinement in municipal towns 
in Italy. But the scale was turned again by Cato’j speech. He 
strongly advocated that the conspirators should be put to death, 
and his view found favour with the consul, who put his opinion 
to the vote. It was carried, and on the same* niglit Lentulus 
and his associates were straftgled by the common executioner in 
the Tullianum, a loathsome dungeon on the slope of the Capitol. 

While things went thus at Home Catiline had collected a force 
amounting to two legions, although not above one fourth part 
were fully equipped. When the news of the failure of the 
plot at Home reached his camp many deserted. He thereupon 
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attempted to cross the Apennines and take refuge “in Cisalpine 
Gaul, but the passes were strictly guarded by Metellus Celer 
with three legions. Finding, therefore, that es- 

defea^d while Antonins was 

pressing on his rear, Catiline determined as a last 
resource to hazard an engagement. Antonins, in consequence of 
real or pretended illness, resigned the command to M. Petreius, 
a skilfid soldier. The battle was obstinate .and bloodv. The 
rebels fought with tlie fury of djspair; and when Catiline saw 
that all was lost he cluirged heatllong into the thickest of the 
fight and fell sword jn hand (02 n.c.). 

Although it is im[)ossihle to say how dangerous the Catilinarian 
movement really was, Cicero seemed for the moment to have 
. rendered important services to the state. Catulus 

thfi^Mcution *^*^“*^*^ forum hailed him as 

the “ Fatlior of his (Country; ” thanksgivings in 
his name were voted to the gods; and all Italy Joined in 
testifying enthusiastic admiration and gratitude. Cicero’s elation 
knew no hounds; he fancied that his political inlluence was now 
supreme, and looked ui)ou himself as a match even for Pompey. 
But his splendid acliievernent contained the germ of his humilia¬ 
tion and <JownfaIl. Tliero could be no doubt that the punishment 
inHictod by the senate upon Lentulus ami his associates was a 
violation of the fundamental priiicif)les of the Roman constitution, 
which declared that no citizen could be put to death until 
sentenced by llie wliole hmly of tln^ people assenihled in their 
cornitia, and for this act CicaTO, as the presiding magistrate, was 
held responsible. It was in vain to urge that the consuls had 
been armed with dictatorial power ; tlie senate, in the |>reseiit 
instance, assuming to themselves judicial functions which they 
had no KPgliJ to exercise, gave orders for the execution of a 
sentence which tl»ey had no right to prononnoe. Nor were 
Cicero’s enemies long in discovering this vulnerable point. On the 
last day of tlic year, when, acc(»rding to established custom, he 
ascended the Rostra to give an a(’connt to the people of the 
events of ids coiisiilsliip, Metellus Nepos, one of the new tribunes, 
forbade him to speak, exclaiming that the man who had put 
Roman citizens to death without granting them a hearing was 
himself unworthy of being heard. But this attack was premature. 
The audience had not yet forgotten their recent esca{)e; so that. 
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when Cicero swore with a loud voice that “ he had saved the 
Republic .(and the city from min,” the crowd with one voice 
responded that he had swoi-n trul}'. 

It was rumoured tisat many other eminent men had been 
privy to Catiline’s conspiracy. Among others the names of 
Crassus and Caesar were mentioned in connection Bumonred 
with the first conspiracy of GO n.o., but the par- oomplioity of 
ticipation of either of these men in such an enter- the democratic 
prise seems most improbable. Tlic interests of l®®dori. 
■Crassus were opposed to such an .adventure; his vast "wealth 
was employed in a variety of speculations which would have 
been ruined in a general overthrow; while he had not tlm 
energy or ability to seize and retain the helm in the confusion 
that would have ensued. Of (Caesar’s guilt there is no satis¬ 
factory evidence, and it is improbable that so keen-sighted a 
man would have le.igued with such a desperate adventurer as 
Catiline. It is true that Caesar was suspected by some of the 
leading optimates; but then to men of this stamp aU “radicals” 
(improhi), as Caesar and Catiline wore indilferently called, are 
alike. It is impossible to say how much complicity there must 
he hetw'oen the tw’o extremes of the same party ; but it is 
certain that in the next year (G2 n.i'.'), when a suspicion of 
f^aesar’s guilt was raisfMl, ho challorigod wiih success Cicero’s 
testimony that lu; liad of his own Jiccord given the consul 
evidence concerning the conspiracy. 



Coin of Poinppy. 




C. Julius Caesar. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

FKOM POMPEY’S RETURN FROM THE EAST TO CICERO’S BANISH' 
MENT AND RECALL. 62-57 B.C. 

PoMPEY reached Italy in 62 b.c. To the astonishment and 
relief of aH> pi^rties, lie disbanded his army immediately after 
^ landing at Brundusinm. He did not, however^ 
rrtra^nd triumph till tlie 30th of September^ 

triumplL triumph lasted two days, and sur¬ 

passed in splendour every spectacle that Rome 
had yet seen. The tablets carried in the procession, on 
which his victories were emblazoned, declared that he had 
subdued 14 nations, taken 1000 strong fortresses, 900 towns, 
and 800 ships; that he had founded 39 cities; that he had 
increased the revenue of tlie Roman people by 85 million 
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sesterces; and that he had brought into the public treasury 
20,000 talents. Before his triumphal car walked a crowd of 
piratical chieftains, Eastern princes, and hostages from Albania 
and Ibeiia. 

With this triumph the first and most glorious part of Pompey’s 
life may be said to have ended. Hitherto he had been employed 
almost exclusively in war; but now he was called ui)on to play 
a prominent part, in the civil commotions of the Uepublic—a 
part for whicli neither his natural talents nor his previous habits 
had in the least fitted him. 

From the death of Sulla to the present time, a period of 
nearly twenty years, he had been unquestionably the first man 
in the Roman world, and it is certain that, down to . 
the outbreak of the civil war, he was still looked 
on as the leading man in the state, although he 
must himself have felt that the Veal power was centering in 
Caesar’s hands. Ponipey, on his return to Rome, hardly knew 
to whi5h party he might have to attach himself. He had been 
appointed to the command against the ])irates and Mithridates 
in opposition to the aristocracy, and they still regarded him witli 
jealousy and distrust. At the same time he seems to have been 
indisposed to unite himself to the popular jiarty, uow more than 
ever discredited by the rash proceedings of Catiline. But the 
object which engaged* the immediate attention of Pompey was 
to obtain from the senate a • ratification of his acts in Asia, 
and an assignment of la^ds which he had promised to his 
veterans. In order to secure this object, he had purchased the 
consulship for one of his officers, L. Afranius, who was elected * 
with Q. Metellus for 60 n.c. But L. Afranius was a man of 
slender ability; and the senate, glad of an opportunity to put 
an affront upon a person whom they both fe.^red and hated, 
resolutely refused to sanction Pompey’s measures in Asia. 

This was the deciding point; it is probable that, even before 
bis return, overtures had been made to him Tby the democratic 
party. They were now'accepted; the short¬ 
sighted policy of the optiraates threw Pompey 
into Caesar’s arms, and thus sealed the downfall 
of their party. Pompey was resolved to fulfil, nt 
all costs, the promises which he liad made to his Asiatic clients 
and his veteran troops. 
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Caesar had returned from Spain in the middle of this year. 
He had been in that province for one year as propraetor, 
during which time he displayed some military ability and a 
capacity for enriching himself at the expense of the provincials. 
For some successes gained in Lusitania his troops had saluted 
him as imperator, and the senate had honoured him by a public 
thanksgiving. He now laid claim to a triumph, and at the same 
time wished to become a candidate for the consulship. Fur the 
latter purpose his presence in Rome was fiecossary; but as he 
could not enter the city without relinquishing his triumph, he 
applied to the senate to be exempted from the usual law, and to 
become a candidate in his absence. As this was refused, he at 
once relinquished his triumph, entered the city, ami stood for 
the consulship. He was elected without difficulty, but the 
aristocracy succeeded in associating with him in the consulship 
M. Bibulus, who belonged to the opposite party, and who had 
likewise been his colleague in the aedileship and praetorship. 

The coalition still lacked the support of the capitalist class; 
but this was soon supplied by M. Crassus, who, by his con- 
The first nexions and immense wealth, possessed great 
triumvirate political influence. Pompey and Crassus had for 
a long time past been deadly enemies, but Caesar 
effected a reconciliation, and the throe entered into an agree¬ 
ment to divide the [)ower between tifemselves. This first 
triumvirate, as it is called, was therefore merely a private 
arrangement between the three rnoft powerful men at Romo, 
which remained a secret till the proceedings of Caesar in his 
consulship sliowcd that ho was supported by a power against 
■which it was in vain for his enemies to struggle. * 

As .soou as Caesar had entered upon his consulship he fulfilled 
part of liis Compact with Pompey, and at the wimc time attracted 
the sympathy of the masses by proposing an 
mds^ip* agrarian law for the division of the rich Cam- 
])anian land—a portion of the ])ublic domain 
which had been exempted even from the legislation of the 
Gracchi. The opposition of the .aristocratical party was in vain, 
and Pompey and Crassus both spoke in ftivonr of the law. On 
the day on which it was put to the vote Bibulus and the other 
members of the aristocracy were driven out of the forum by 
force of arms : the law was carried, the commissioners appointed, 
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and about 20,000 citizens, comprising of course a great number 
of Pompey’s veterans, subsequently received allotments. Bibiilus, 
despairing of being able to otter any further resistance to Caesar, 
shut himself up in his own house, and attempted to interrupt 
public business by the .announcement of omens, which were 
consistently disregarded by his colleague. 

Caesar obtained from the people a ratification of all Pompey’s 
acts in Asia; an'tt, to cement their union more closely, gave 
him his only daughter diilia in marriage. His next step was 
to gain over the equites, who had rendered efliciciit service to 
Cicero in his consulship, and had hitherto supported the aristo- 
cratical paity. An excellent opportunity now occurred for 
accomplishing this object. In their eagerness to obtain the 
farming of the public taxes in Asia, the equites had agreed to 
pay too large a sum, and accordingly petitioiujd the senate for 
more favourable terms. This, however, had been opposed by 
Metcllus Celer, Cato, and others of the aristocracy ; and Caesar 
therefore now carried a law to relieve the equites from one- 
third of the sum which they had agreed to pay. Having thus 
gratified the people, the equites, and Pompey, he was easily able 
to obtain for himself the provinces which he wished. 

It is not attributing any extraordinary foresight to Caesar to 
suppose that he alre^idy saw that the struggle between the 
different parties at Rome must eventually be terminated by the 
sword. The same causes were still in operation which had led 
to the civil wars between^Mariiis and Sulla; and he was well 
aware that the aristocracy would not hesitate to call in the 
assistance of force if they should ever succeed in detaching 
Pompey from his interests. 

It was therefore of the first importance for him to obtain an 
army which he might attach to himself by victories and rewards. 
Accordingly he induced the tribune Vatinius to • 

propose a bill to the people granting him tlie tcTcaesar*^ 
provinces of Cisalpine Gaul and Illyricum for 
five years (58-54 ii.e.). Transalpine Gaul was shortly after¬ 
wards added. Caesar chose the Gallic provinces, as ho would 
thus be able to pass the winter in Italy, and keep up his com¬ 
munication with the city, while the disturbed state of Further 
Gaul promised him sufficient materials for engaging in a series of 
wars in whicli he might employ an army that would afterwards 
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be devoted to his purposes. In addition to these considerations, 
Caesar was also actuated by the ambition of subduing for ever 
that nation which had once sacked Home, and which had b$en, 
from the earliest times, an object of dread to the Roman state. 

Cicero, in spite of earnest invitations,*had held aloof from the 
triumvirate; and Caesar felt that it would be unsafe to leave 


Cicero’s 

position. 

silenced. 


Rome unless a man with a large Italian following, 
and whose matchless oratory "’was now at the 
service of the senatorial party, was in some \vay 
It was needless to devise means for (Ucero’s banish¬ 


ment ; it w'as only necessary to refuse him protection against 
the attacks of Clodins. 


P. Clodlus Pulcher was the darling of the city mob, and repre-^ 
senteil their views as to the illegality of the execu- 
® tion of tlie Cadlinarian conspirators. His hostility 

to Cicero was increased by a private grudge. In 62 n.c., 
while the wife of Caesar was celebrating in the house of her 
husband, then praetor and Pontifex Maximus, the rites of the 
Bona Dea, from which all male creatures were excluded, 
it was discovered that Clodins had found his w^y into 
the mansion disguised in women’s apparel, and, having been 
detected, had made his escape by the help of a female slave. 
Tlie matter was laid before the senate, and by them referred 
to the members of the Pontifical College, who passed a reso¬ 
lution that sacrilege had been committed. Caesar forthwith 
divorced his wife. Clodins was itipoached and brought to 
trial, In defence he pleaded an alibi; but Cicero came forward 
as a witness, and swore that he had met and spoken to Clodius 
in Rome on the day in question. In spite of this decisive testi¬ 
mony, anr^the evident guilt of the accused, the judicea pro¬ 
nounced him fiinocent by a majority of voices (61 i».(J,). Clodius 
now vowed deadly vengeance against Cicero. To accomplish 
his purpose more readily, he determined to become a candidate 
for the tribunate, hut for this it wap necessary that he should 
he adopted into a plebeian family. This, after protracted opposi¬ 
tion, was at length accomplished through the interference of the 
triumvirs, and he was elected tribune for 58 n.c. 

One of the first acts of Clodius, after entering tjpon office, was 
to propose a hill interdicting from fire and water any one who 
should be found to liave put a Roman citizen to death untried. 
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Cicero changed his attire, and, assuming tiie garb of one accused, 
went round the forum soliciting the compassion of all whom 
helmet. For a brief period public sympathy was . 
awal^^ened. A large number of the senate and 
tlie ecjuites appeared also in mourning, and 
the better portion of the citi/.ens seemed resolved to espouse 
his cause. Bui, all demon8tiation.s of such feelings were pronjptly 
repressed by PiSb and Clabinius, the consuls for the year, who 
were hotli creatures of the triumvirs; and (Mcero was left to 
his fate, (riving way to despair, he quitted Koine at the 
beginning of April (58 ».c.), and reached Brundusiiim about the 
middle of the month. From thence he crossed over to Greece, 
The instant that the departure of Cicero became known, 
Clodius passed a law pronouncing his banishment, forbidding 
any one to entertain or harbour him, and denouncing as a 
public enemy whosoever should take any steps towards jiro- 
curiiig lu's recall. His mansion on the Palatine, and hi.s villas at 
Tusculiini and Formiae, were at the same time given over to 
plunder and destruction. 

Clodius, having thus gratified his hatred, did not care to 
consult any longer the views of the triumvirs. He nestored 
Tigranes to liberty, whom Pornpey had kept in * 

confinement, ridiculed the great imporator before 
the people, and was accused of making an attempt ^ 
upon his life. Pompey in revenge resolved to procure the 
recall of Cicero from bdhishment, and probably Caesar, who 
never ceased to court the orator’s support, thought that the 
lesson had been sufficient. The now consuls (57 n.c.), too, 
were favourable to Cicero; but though Clodius w'as no longer 
in office, ho liad several partisans among the tribunes who 
offered the most vehement opposition to the restoration of liia 
great enemy. 

One of the chief supporters of Cicero was the tribune T. 
Annius Milo, a man as .unprincipled and violent as Clodius 
himself. He opposed force to force, and at the 
head of a band of gladiators attacked the liired 
ruffians of Clodius. The streets of Koine wore the scenes of 
almost daily conflicts between the leaders of these assassins. 

At length the senate, with the full approbation of Pompey, 
determined lo invite the voters from the different parts of Italy 
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to repair to Rome anti assist in carrying a law for the recall of 
Cicero. Accordingly, on the 4th of August, the bill was passed 
, II bj^ an overwhelming majority. On the same (fiiy 
Cicero quitted Dyrrachium, and crossed ovetr to 
Brundusiurn. lie received deputations and congratulatory 
addresses from all the towns on the line of the Appian Way; 
and having arrived at Rome on the 4th of September, a vast 
multitude poured forth to meet him, while thti crowd rent the 
air with acclamations as he passed through the forum and 
ascended the Capitol to render thanks to Jupiter (57 b.c.). 




Temple of NemaueuB {Mmes^, now called tlie Maison Carrht, 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CAESAJt’S CAMPAKINS IN GAUL. 58-50 B.C. 

Caesab set out for liis province immediately aftA* Cicero had 
gone into exile (58 b.c.). During the next nine years he was 
occupied with the subjugation of Gaul. In this time he con¬ 
quered the whole of Transalpine Gaul, which, with the exception 
of the province of Naibonensis, had hitherto been independent 
of Rome. Twice he crossed the Rhine, and carried the terror of 
the Roman arras beyond that river. Twice he lauded in Britain, 
which had been hitherto unknown to the Romans. \Vc can 
only offer a very brief sketch of the principal events of each 
year. 
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First Campaign^ 58 b.o.—C aesar left Home towards the latter 
end of April, and arrived at Genava in eight days. His first 
campaign was against the Ilelvetii, a Gallic people 
Hel^tU situated to the north of the Lake of Geneva, and 
between the llhinc and Mount Jura. This people, 
quitting their hornet under pressure from the Germans, had 
]>a8sed through the country of the Sequani, and were plundering 
the territories of the Aectui. Tliree out of Elieir four clans had 


already crossed the Arar {Saone ); but the fourth, which was still 
on the (‘astern side of the river, was surprised by Caesar and 
cut to pieces. He then threw a bridge across tlie Arar, followed 
them cautiously for some days, and at length fought a i)itched 
battle with them near the town of Bibracte {Autun). The 
Helvetii were defeated with great slaughter, and tlie remnant 
compelled to return to their former homes. 

This great victory roused the Gauls to ask Caesar’s assistance 
against the Germans; and the Aedni, with the consent of the 


Ariovistui 
and the 
OexmanB. 


central Gallic tribes, solicited his help against 
Ariovistus, a German king who had invaded Gaul, 
and was constantly bringing over the Bhine fresh 
swarms of Germans, ('aosar commanded Ario¬ 


vistus to abstain from introducing anv more of his countrvrnen 
into Gaul, to restore the hostages to the Aedui, who were clients 
of Home, and not to attack the latter or their allies. A haughty 
answer was returned to these commands, and botli parties pre¬ 
pared for war. tlaesar advance/f northwards through the 
country of the Sequaiii, took possession (»f Vesontio {Besam^on)^ 
an important town on the Dnbis (/>om7w), and some days /ifter- 
wnrds fought a decisive battle With Ariovistus, who suffered a 
total defeat, an^ fled with the remains of his army to the Bhine, 
a distance of*" fifty miles. Onl\'‘a very few, and amongst others 
Ariovistus himself, crossed tlie river ; tlic rest were cut to pieces 
by the Boinan cavalry. I'lic Bhiiie Imd now become, what it 
afterwards remained, the boundarylOf the Roman empire against 
the Germans. 


Second Campaign, fu b.c. —Cential GaulAvas for the moment 


Sabjngration 
of the Belgae. 


puciHed ; but the north(irn tribes had not sought 
Caesar’s help, and now the cantons of the Bclgae, 
Avho dwelt between the Sequaiia (Stiiif') and the 


Bhine, alarmed at his success, had entered into a confederacy 
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to oppose him, and Imd raised an army of 300,000 men. 
Caesar opened the campaign by marching into the country of 
the Remi, who submitted at his approach. lie then crossed the 
Axona {Aisne\ and pitched his camp in a strong position on the 
right bank. The enemy soon began to suffer from want of pro¬ 
visions, and they came to the resolution of breaking uj) their 
vast army, and retiring to their own territories. Hitherto Caesar 
had remained in his entrencliments, but he now broke up from 
his quarters, and resumed the offensive. I’he Suessiones, the 
Bollovaci, and the Ambiani were subdued in succession, or sur¬ 
rendered of their own accord; but a more formidable task 
awaited liim when he came to the Nervii, the most warlike of 
all tiie Belgic tribes. In their country, near the river Sabis 
(Sambre), the Itoman army was surprised by the enemy while 
engaged in fortifying the camp. The aitack of the Nervii was 
so unexpected tliaL before the Romans could form in rank the 
enemy was in their midst; the Roman soldiers began to give 
way, and the battle seemed entirely lost. Caesar freely exposed 
his own person in the first line of the battle, ami diseharged alike 
the duties of a brave soldier and an able general. His exertions 
and the discijdine of the Roman troops at length triumphed ; 
and the Nervii were defeated with such immense slaughter, that 
out of do,000 fighiiiig-men only bOt) remained in the state. 
The Belgae were subdued, and the Remi, as the clients of Jtome, 
made the leading canton in the district. 

Third Campaign, 50 n.c.—In the third campaign Caesar com¬ 
pleted the subjugation of Gaul. He conducted in person a naval 
war against the Veneti, the inhabitants of the _ 
modern Brittany, and by means of his lieutenants 
conquered the remaining tribes who still held out. ^ 

In the later ]>art of the summer Caesar marched against the 
Morini and Men.ipii (in the neighbourhood of Calais and 
Boulogne), who retired into their forest fastnesses. Thus all 
Gaul had been reduced in three years to an outward show of 
obedience, which ill expressed the vet unbroken sjiirit of the 
people. 

Fourth Campaign, 55 B.c.—But Caesar felt that the conquest 
of Gaul was useless unless measures were taken to check the 
tide of German immigration from across the RInne; for it 
was this that caused the movement of the Celtic nations which 
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had BO often threatened the safety of Italy. Two German tribes, 
the Usipetes and the Tencteri, had just been driven out of 
their own country bj^ the Suevi, and had crossed 
'with the intention of settling in Gaul. 
Germans This, however, Caesar was resolved to prevent, 
and accordingly prepared to attack them. 
The Germans opened negotiations with him, but while tliese 
were going on, a body of their cavalry defeated Caesar's Gallic- 
horse. On the next day all the German chiefs came into- 
Caesar’s camp to apologise for what had been done; but Caesar 
detained them, and straightway led his troops to attack the- 
enemy. Deprived of their leaders and taken by surprise, the- 
Germans, after a feeble resistance, took to flight, and were- 
almost all destroyed by the Roman cavalry. 

After this victory Caesar resolved to cross the Rhine in order 
to strike terror into the Germans. In ten days he built a bridge 
of piles across the river, probably in the neigh> 
bourhood of Cologne; an<l after spending eighteen 
days on the eastern side of the Rhine, and 
ravaging the country of the Sugambri, he returned to Gaul and 
broke down the bridge. 

Although the greater part of the summer was now gone, 
Caesar resolved to invade Britain. His object in undertaking 
. . this expedition at such a late period of the year 

Sr was rather to inspire the natives with the fear of 

attack, and to force them to desist from their com¬ 
munications with Gaul, than with any view to permanent con¬ 
quest. He accordingly took with him only two legions, with 
which he sailed from- the port Itius (probably Wissant, between 
Calais and Boulogne), and effected a landing somewhere near 
the South Foreland, after a severe struggle with the natives. 
Several of the British tribes hereupon sent offers of submission ; 
but, in consequence of the loss of a great part of the Roman fleet 
a few days afterwards, they took up arms again. Defeated, 
they renewed their offers of submission to Caesar, who simply 
demanded double the number of hostages ho had originally 
required, as he was anxious to return to Gaul before the- 
; autumiial equinox. 

The news of these victories over the Germans and far-distant 
Britons was received at Rome with the greatest enthusiasm'.. 
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The senate voted a public thanksgiving of twenty days, not¬ 
withstanding the opposition of Cato, who declared that Caesar 
ought to be delivered up *o the Usipetes and Tencteri, to atone 
for his treachery in seizing the sacred persons of ambassadors. 

Fifth CampaiffUj 54 b.c. —The gi’eater part of Caesar's fifth 
«am])aign was occupied with his second invasion of Britain. He 
flailed from the port Itiiis with an army of five 
legions, and landed without opposition at the ia- 

same place as in the former year. The British 
states had entrusted the supreme command to 
Cassivellaunus, a chief who ruled Middlesex and the surrounding 
districts to the north of the Thames {I'amesis). The Britons 
bravely opposed the progress of the invaders, but were defeated 
in a series of engagements. Caesar crossed the Thames above 
London, probably in the neighbourhood of Kingston, took the 
town of Cassivellaunus, and conquered great part of the counties 
of Essex and Middlesex. In consequence of these disasters, 
Cassivellaunus sued for peace; and after demanding hostages, 
mid settling the tribute which Britain should pay yearly to tlie 
Roman people, Caesar retiinied to Gaul tourards the end of the 
summer. Nothing was gained by this invasion in the vray of a 
permanent occupation of the island; but this was, perhaps, not 
intended, ('aesar’s immediate and professed object—to prevent 
the (’elts of Britain from furnishing assistance to disaffectctl 
Gallic chiefs sicross the Channel—was possibly attained. 

In consequence of the grtat scarcity of corn in Gaul, Caesar 
■was obliged to divide his forces, and station his legions for the 
winter in different parts. This seemed to the 
•Gauls a favourable opportunity for recovering ®f the 

their lost independence, and destroying their con- 
■querors. The Eburones, a Gallic people between • 
the Meuse and the Rhine, near the modern longrea, destroyed 
the detachment under the command of T. Titurius Sabinus 
and L. Aurunculeius Cotta. , They next attacked the camp of 
•Q* Cicero, the brother of the orator, who was stationed among 
the Nervii. Cicero repulsed the enemy in all their attempts, 
till a mounted messenger was able to steal through their 
lines and bring the news to Caesar. He rapidly approached 
with two legions to the aid of his beleaguered legate. The 
siege was raised; Caesar defeated the forces of the enemy, 
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which amounted to 60,000 men, and the insurgents rapidly- 
dispersed. 

Sixth Campaign^ 63 b.c. —In the next year the Gauls again 
took up arms, and entered into a most formidable conspiracy to- 
recover their independence. The destruction of 
the Homan troops under Sabinus and Cotta, and 
the unsettled state of Gaul during the winter, had 
led Caesar to apprehend at general rising of the natives; and he- 
had accordingly levied two new legions in Cisalpine Gaul, and 
obtained one from Pompey, who was remaining in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome as proconsul with the imperium. Being thna 
at the head of a powerful army, he was able to subdue the tribes 
that revolted, .and soon compelled the Nervii, Senones, Carnutes,. 
Menapii, and Treviri to return to obedience. 

But as the Treviri had been supported by the Germans, he 
crossed the Rhine again a little above the spot where he had 
passed over two years before; and after receiving 
Second pas- submission of the Ubii, ravaged tlie country 

* * of the Suevi. On his return to Gaul he laid 
waste the country of the FIburones with fire and 
sword. At the conclusion of the campaign he prosecuted a 
strict inquiry into the revolt of the Senones and Carnutes; and 
caused Aceo, who Imd been the chief ringleader in the con¬ 
spiracy, to he put to death. 

Seoenth Campaign^ 5‘J —The unsuccessful issue of last 

year’s revolt had not yet damped life spirits of the Gauls. The 
execution of Acco had alarmed all the chiefs, aa 
General meur- every one feared that his turn might come next; 

Qanll*^ hatred of the Roman yoke was intense ; and 

^ thus all the materials were ready for a genera^ 
conflagration* It was fii-st kindled by the Carnutes, and in a 
short time it spread from district to district till almost the whole 
of Gaul was in flames. Even the Aedui, who had been hitherto- 
the faithful allies of the Romans, and had assisted them in all 
their wars, subsequently joined the general revolt. 

At the head of the insurrection was Vercingetorix, a young 
man of noble family belonging to the Arverni, and by far the 
. . ablest general that Caesar had yet encountered, 

eicinge onx. before had the Gauls been so united: 

Caesar’s conquests of the last six years seemed to be now 
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entirely lost. The campaign of this year, therefore, was by far 
the most ardiious that he had yet conducted; but his genius 
triumphed over every obstacle, and rendered it the most brilliant 
of all. He concentrated liis forces with incredible rapidity, and 
lost no time in attacking the chief towns in the hands of the 
enemy, Vellaunodununi (in the country of Chateau-Landon), 
Cenabum {Orleans), and Noviodunum {Nouan, between Orleans 
and Bourges) fell»into his hands without diiliciilty. Alarmed 
at his rapid progress, Vcrcingetorix persuaded his countrymen 
to lay waste their country and destroy their towns. This plan 
was accordingly carried into effect; but, contrary to the wishes 
of Vercingetorix, Avtaricum {Jtouryes), the chief town of the 
Bituriges, and a strongly fortified place, was spared from the 
general destruction. Tin’s town Caesar accordingly besieged; 
and, notwithstanding the heroic resistance of the Gauls, it was 
at Icngtli taken, and all the inhabitants, men, women, and 
childien, were indiscriminately butchered. 

Caesar now divi<led his army into two parts: one division, 
consisting of four legions, he sent, under the command of T. 
Tjabieims, against the Senones and Parisii; the other, comprising 
six legions, he led in person into the country of the Arverni, and 
with them laid siege to Gergovia (near C/ej’mont). The revolt 
of the Aediii shortly afterwards compelled him to raise the siege, 
and inspired the Gauls with fresh courage. 

Vcrcingetorix retired to Alesia {AUse in Burgundy), which 
was considered impregnal)if?, and resolved to wait for succours 
from his countrymen, ('aosar immediately laid 
siege to the place, and drew lines of circumval- 
latioii around it. 'Fho Romans, however, wore in 
their turn soon surrounded bv a vast Gallic army which had 

f * * 

assembled to raise the siege, f^aesar’s army was,thus placed in 
imminent peril, and on no occasion in his whole life was his 
military genius so conspicuous. He was between two great 
armies. Vcrcingetorix hud 80,000 infantry alone in Alesia, and 
the Gallic army without consisted of between 250,000 and 
300,000 men. Still he would not raise the siege. He i)re- 
ventod Vercingetorix from breaking through the lines, entirely 
routed the Gallic army without, and finally compelled Alesia to 
BuiTCndor. Vercingetorix himself fell into his hands. The fall 
of Alesia was followed by the submission of the Acdui and 
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Arverni. Caesar then led his troops into wi?iter quarters. After 
re* jiving his despatche.s, the senate voted him a public thanks¬ 
giving of twenty days, as in the year 55 
Kiyhth Campaign^ 51 H.c.—The victories of the preceding 
year had determined the fate of Gaul; but many states still 
remained in arms, and entered into fresh con-* 
spiracles during the winter. This year was oc¬ 
cupied in the reduction of thesic states, into the 
particulars of which wc need not enter. During the winter 
Caesar employed himself in the pacification of Gaul; and, as he 
already saw.that his presence would soon be necessary in Italy, 
he was anxious to remove all causes for future wars. While 
fixing tlie tribute for each community, he treated the states 
with honour and respect, and even bestowed Homan citizenship 
upon some of tlieir chiefs. The experience of the last two 
years had taught the Gauls that they had no hope of contending 
successfully against Caesar, and even in the great turmoil of the 
ensuing civil wars their loyalty to Home remained unshaken. 

So ended the nine years’ war, which, though it appears as a 
long series of aggressions on Caesar’s [)art, was really waged 
in a defensive spirit. It gave the Homan Empire a northern 
frontier, and saved the civilized world from barbarian invasions 
for more than four hundred years. 



OatUae view of tbc Mafson Carrie at Ntmea. 






















Coin of Caesar. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


INTERNAL HISTORY, FROM THE RETURN OF CICERO FROM BANTSH- 
MENT TO THE COMaiENCEMENT OF THE CIVIL WAR.—EXPE¬ 
DITION AND DEATH OF CRASSUS. 67-50 B.C. 


'Cicero returned from banishment an altered man. Though his 
return had been glorious, he saw that his position was entirely 
•changed, and he was forced to yield to a power , . 
which he no longer dared to pesist. He even 
lent his sup[)ort to the triuiuvirjs, and praised in 
public those proceedings which he had once openly and loudly 
condemned. Meantime the power of Pompey had been shaken 
at Rome. A misunderstanding had sprung np between him 
•and Crassus; and Cato and the other leaders of the aristocracy 
attacked him with the utmost vehemence. The senate began 
to entertain hopes of recov#ring their power. They determined 
to support L. Domitius Ahenobarhus, who, in 60 h.c., had 
•become a candidate for the consulship for the following year, 
and who threatened to deprive Caesar of his provinces and 
armies. Kven Cicero was encouraged to join in the attack, and 
to propose in the senate a reconsideration of (’aesar’s distribu¬ 
tion of the Campanian land. 

But these attacks only served to draw the triiyiivirs togetlier. 


•Caesar inviteii Pompey and Crassus to meet him at Luca {Lucevi) 
in the spring of 5C u.c.; and the conlerence was 
largely attended by the partisans of the coalition. 

It was arranged that Pompey and Crassus should 
Tie consuls for the next year, and obtain provinces and armies, 
while Caesar was to have his government prolonged for another 
£ve years, and to receive pay for his troops. On their return 
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to Rome Porapey and Crassns became candidates for the consul¬ 
ship ; but the aristocratic opposition was so strong that it was 
found impossible to carry their election that year. By the help 
of the tribunician veto the consular comitia were prorogued, and 
the election^ did not take place till the beginning of 55 b.c., 
under the presidency of an interrex. Even then Ahenobarbus 
and Cato did not relax in their opposition; and it was not till 
the armed bands of Pompe^ and Crassus had cleared the Campus 
Martius of their adversaries that they were declared consuls for 
the second time (55 B.c.). 

They forthwith proceeded to carry into effect tlje compact 
that had been made at Luca. Tljey induced the Tribune C. 
geeondoon- Trebonius to bring forward a bill which gave the 
•olthip of province of the two Spains to Pompey, and that 
Fompey and of Syria to Crassus; another law proposed by the 
CrauTU. consuls prolonged Caesar’s government for five 

years more, namely, from the let of March, .54 b.c., to the 1st of 
March, 49 b.c.* Pompey Avas again in command of the home 
government; and at tlie expiration of his year of office would 
no longer be a private man, but,with the command of an army 
and in possession of the irnperium. He had, however, no 
intention of quitting Rome; and after his j’car of office, while 
he sent an army into Spain under the command of his lieutenants, 
L. Afranius and M. Petreins, he himself remained in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Rome tis proconsul. Huring his consulship he 
opened the theatre he had just l)tilt with an exhibition of 
games of unparalleled splendour and magnificence. The build¬ 
ing itself was woilliy of the conqueror of the East. It was 
the first stojjc theatre that had been erected at Rome, and was 
sufficiently lar^e to accommodate 40,000 spectators. The games 
exhibited lask3d many days. Five hundred African lions 
and eighteen elephants were killed; and eA’en the hardened 
Roman mob were Sritiated and disgusted with the Avholesale 
slaughter. ■ - 

Before the end of the year, 54 n.c., Crassus set out for Syria, 
Avith tfie intention of attacking the Parthians. He burnt to 
share in the military distinction of Pompey and Caesar; and, 
though upAvards of sixty years of age, chose to enter upon an 

* March lf>t was the beginning of the oflScial year In the provinces, as January 
lot WHS at Itume. 
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undertaking for which he had no genius rather than oontintie the 
pursuit of wealth and influence at home. He crossed the 
Euphrates in 54 b.c., but, hesitating to proceed 
at once against Purthia, he gave the enemy time to 1“^ 

assemble his forces, and returned to Syria without 
accomplishing anything of importance. He spent 
the winter in Syria, where, instead of exercising his troops and 
preparing for the>ensuing campaign, ^le plundered the temples, 
and employed his time in collecting money from ever}' quarter. 
In the following spring (53 b.c.) he again crossed the Euphrates^ 
and with seven legions plunged into the sandy deserts of Meso* 
potamia. He trusted to the guidance of an Arabian chieftain, 
who promised to lead him by the shortest way to the enemy. 
But this man was in the pay of the “ Surcnas,” as the Parthian 
general was entitled; and when he had brought the Romana 
into the open plains of Mesopotamia, he seized a frivolous 
pretext, and rode ofl' to inform the Siirenas that the Roman army 
was delivered into his hands. The Parthians soon appeared, 
'riiey worried the densely marshalled Romans with showers of 
arrows; and by feigned retreats, during which they continued 
their desultory attack, they led the Romans into disadvantageous 
positions. The son of (.’raj^sus, who had distinguished himself 
as one of Caesar’s lieutoiiants in Gaul, was slain ; and the 
Romans, after suffering great loss, retreated to Carrliae, the 
Biblical Haran. On the following day they continued their 
retreat; and the Parthiaa general, fearing that (h-assus might 
after all make his escape, invited him to an interview. He was 
treacherously seized, and in the scuftle which ensued was slain 
by some unknown hand. His head was carried to the Parthian 
king Orodes, and exhibited to the court, wdiilc an actor chanted* 
the words of Agave from the Bacchae of Eurii)id js— 

“ We bear a fresh-cut tendril frum tbc mountains to the liall.” 

Twenty thousand Roman troops w’erc slain, jfnd ten thousand 
taken prisoners, in this expedition, one of the most disastrous ii> 
which the Romans were ever engaged. Only a small portion of 
the Roman army escaped to Syria under the command of L. 
Cassius Longinus, afterwards one of Caesar’s assassins, who had 
displayed considerable ability during the war, but whose advice^ 
Crassus had constantly refused to follow. 

• l. IITU 
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The death of Crassus left Fompey and Caesar alone at the 
head of the state ; and it became evident that sooner or later a 
struggle would take place between them for the 
Sstoaagement supremacy. The death of Julia, in 54 b.c., to 

and Caenr whom both her father and husband were strongly 
attached, broke a link which might have united 
them much longer. Fompey considered that he had been the 
chief means of raising Cacj^'ar to power, and he appeared long 
to have deemed it impossible that the conqueror of Mithridates 
could be thrown into the shade by any popular leader. Such a 
result, however, was now imminent. Caesar’s brilliant victories 
in Gaul were in everybody’s mouth; and Fompey saw with 
ill-disguised mortification that ho was becoming the second 
person in the state. Though this did not lead him to break 
with Caesar at once, it made him anxious to increase his power 
and influence, and he therefore now resolved, if possible, to 
•obtain the dictatorship. 

lie accordingly used no effort to put an cud to the disturbances 
-at Romo between Milo and Clodius in this year, in hopes that 
all parties would be willing to accede to his wishes 
in order to restore peace to the city. Milo was a 
candidate for the consulship and Clodius for the 
praetorship. Each was attended by a band of hired ruflians; 
battles took place between them daily in tlie forum and the 
streets; all order and government were at an end. In such a 
state of things no elections could be li%ld; and the confusion at 
length became downright anarcliy, when Milo murdered Clodius 
on the 18th of January in the following year (n.c;. 62). The 
two rivals had met on the Appian way near Bovillae, accom¬ 
panied, as usipl, by their armed followers. A fray ensued. 
The party of IVKlo proved the stronger, and Clodius took refuge 
in a house. But Milo attacked the house, tlragged out Clodius, 
and having despatched him, left him dead upon the road. His 
hody was found by a senator, carried, to Rome, and exposed to 
the eyes of the people. Their excitement at the deatli of their 
■favourite was still further inflamed by the harangues of the 
tribunes. The benches and tables of the senate-house were 
seized to make a funeral pile; and the senate-house with 
■several other public buildings were reduced to ashes. As the 
riots still continued, the senate hud no longer any choice but to 


Milo and 
-Clodius. 
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call in the assistance of Pompey. They therefore commissioned 
him to collect troops and put an end to the disturbances. 

Pompey, who had obtained the great object of his desires, 
obeyed with alacrity ; he was invested with the supreme power 
in the state by being elected sole consul at the 
close of the winter; and in order to deliver the *** * 

city from Milo and his myrmidons, he brought 
forward laws against violence and djribery at elections. Milo 
was put upon his trial; the court was surrounded with soldiers; 
Cicero, who defended him, was intinii<lated, and Milo was con¬ 
demned, and went into exile at Massilia.’*' Others shared the 
same fate, and peace was once more restored. 

The fear of Caesar’s possible designs novf weighed heavily 
on the aristocratic party, and the apfiroaches which they 
made to Pompey were met halfway. After 
Julia’s death he had married Cornelia, the' Measures ^ 
daughter of Metellus Scipio, whom he made his 
colleague on the Ist of August. His next step 
was to strike a blow at Caesar. lie brought forward an old 
law that no one should become a candidate for a juiblic oflice 
while absent, in order that Caesar might be obliged to resign his- 
command, and to place himself in the power of his ericniies at 
Rome, if he wished to obtain the consulship a second time. 
But the renewal of this enactment was so manifestly aimed nt< 
Caesar that his friends insisted he should be specially exempted 
from it; and, ns Pompey*^as not yet prepared to break oj)enly 
with him, he thought it more expedient to yield. At the same 
time, Pompey provided that he himself should remain in com¬ 
mand of an arncy after his rival had ceased to have one, by 
obtaining a senatus-consultum, by which his government of the 
Spains was prolonged for another five years. * And, in case 
Caesar should obtain the consulship, he caused a law to be 
enacted, in virtue^ of which no one could haye a province till 
five years had elapsed from the time of his holding a public 
office. For the next five years the senate was to fill up com¬ 
mands at the earliest date at which they were legally vacant.f 

* Cicero Rent to Milo at MapRilia the oration which he meant to have delivered., 
the ont which we Rtill have. Milo, after reading it, remarked, “ 1 am plnd it wae- 
not delivered, for X ahonid then have been acquitted, and never known the delicate 
flavour of these .Vlaosilian mullets.'* 

. f Caesar’s cov.mand technically expired on March let. 40 ; but, in accordance 
with the invariable custom, he claimed to continue it until January let, 48, wiieir 
be would be succeeded by one of the consuls of 49. 
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In the following year (51 b.c.) Porapey declared himself still 
more openly on tlie side of the senate; but still he shrank from 
supporting all the violent measures of the Consul M. Claudius 
Marcellus, who proposed to send a successor to Caesar, on the 
plea that the war in (raid was tinished, and to deprive him of 
the privilege of becoming a candidate for the consulship in his 
absence. The consuls for the next year (50 b.c.), L. Aomilius 
Paullus and C. Claudius IMrircellus, and the p(fwerfnl tribune C. 
Curio, were all reckoned devoted partisans of Pompey and the 
senate. Caesar, however, gained over Paullus ami Curio by 
large bribes, and with a lavish hand distributed immense sums 
of money among the leading men of Homo. It was proposed 
in the senate that Caesar should lay down his command on 
March 1st, 49 b.c. The consular elections were in July; and 
if Caesar came to Rome as a private man to sue for the consul¬ 
ship, there could bo no doubt that his life or liberty would be 
sacrificed. Cato had declared that he would bring Caesar to trial 
for the illegalities committed during his consulship; but the trial 
would have been only a mockery, for Pompey was in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the city at the head of an arm 3 % and would have over¬ 
awed the judges hy his soldiery as at Milo’s trial. The tribune 
Curio consequently interposed his veto upon the proposal. The 
senate, anxious to diminish the number of his troops, liad, under 
pretext of a war with the Parthians, ordered that Porai>ey and 
Caesar should each furnish a legion to be sent into the East. 
The legion which Porapey intended *10 devote to this service 
was the one which he had lent to Caesar in 53 n.c., and which 
lie now accordingly demanded back ; and, although Caesar saw 
that he should thus he deprived of two legions, which would 
probably be #mployed against himself, he comjdled with the 
request. Uporf’ tlioir arrival in Italy, they were not sent to the 
East, but were ordered to pass the winter at Capua. Caesar 
took up his quarters at llaveiina, the town in Jiis province which 
bordered closest upon Italy. 

Though war seemed inevitable, Caesar still showed himself 
Negotiatioas 'billing to outer into negotiations wi h the aris- 
hetween tocraey, and accordingly sent Curio with a Jotter 
Caesar and the addressed to the senate, in which ho expressed his 
senate. readiness to resign his command if Pompey would 

do the same. Curio arrived at Rome on the 1st of January, 
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49 the day on which the new consuls, L. Cornelias Lentulus 
and C. Claudius Marcellus, entered upon their office. It was 
with great difficulty thot the tribunes, M. Antonius, afterwards 
tlie well-known triumvir, and Q. Cassius Longinus, forced the 
senate to allow the letter to he read. After a violent debate 
the motion of Scipio, Pompey’s father-in-law, was carried, 
‘‘ tliat Caesar should disband his army by a certain day, and 
that if he did nift do so he should^be regarded as an enemy 
of the state.” On the fitli of January the senate passed the 
decree im'esting the consuls with dictatorial power. Antonius 
and Cassius, considering tlieir lives no longer safe, fled from the 
city in disguise to Caesar’s army, and called upon him to protect 
tlie inviolable persons of the tribunes. 

This was the crisis. The senate intrusted the management 
of the war to Pompey, determined that fresh levies of troops 
should be hel<l, and voted him a sum of money 
from the public treasury. Both the senate and 
Pompo}’^ seem to have relied on an imagined dis- 
alFection amongst Caesar’s troops, and grossly miscalculated 
their own military resources. It is true that Pompey com¬ 
manded legions in Si»ain through his legates, and his personal 
influence could secure him almost unbounded resources in the 
East; but these would be of no avail against a direct attack 
from Gaul, lie had boasted that he had only to stamp his foot, 
and armed men would spring from the soil of Italy; but, when 
the critical moment cainf, almost his only serviceable troops 
were the two legions taken from Caesar, and therefore of 
doubtful fidelity, and Italy was,left defenceless. 




Bratus. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

FROM THE BEGINNINtJ OP THE CIVIL WAli TO CAESAR’S 

DEATH. 49-44 It.C. 


As soon as Haesar learnt at Ravenna the last resolution the 
senate, he assembled his soldiers, informed tliem of the wrong% 
he had sustained, and called upon them to support 
CMiar Finding them quite willing to follow him, 

th^ouMtaly. crossed the Rubicon,* which separated his 
province from Italy, and occupied Ariminum. 
He commenced his march witli only one legion, consisting of 


* Tbe croHuliiS of tbtR gtream was In reality a doclaration of war aftalnst the 
Republic, iiTKl inter writers relate that upon arrlviuR at the Kublcou Caesar lonff 
hesitated whether he shntild take this irrevocable step, und that, after pondering 
teany hours, he at length exclaimed, ** The die le cast,” and ]ilanged into tbo 
irivei. but there is not a word of tbis in Caesar’s own narrative. 
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5000 foot-soldiers and 300 horse, but others had orders to 
follow him from Transalpine Gaul, and he knew the importance 
of speed that might antiripate the enemy's plans, and of successes 
at the outset that might turn the heaHs of waverers. Though 
it was the middle of winter, he puslied on with the utmost 
rapidity, and such was the popularity of his cause, or the 
defencelessness of Italy, that city after city opened its gates to- 
him, and his maiieh was like a triumphal progress. Ancona, 
Arretiurn, Iguvium, and Auxirnum fell into his hands. These 
successes caused the utmost consternation at Uome; it was 
reported that Caesar’s cavalry were already at the gates; a 
general panic seized the senate, and they fled from the <!ity 
without even taking with them the money from the public 
treasury. Caesar continued his victorious march through 
Picenum till he came to Corfinium, which L. Domitius Aheno- 
barbus held with a strong force ; but, as Pompey did not march 
to his assistance, Domitius was unable to maintain the place, 
and fell himself into Caesar’s hands, together with several other 
senators and distinguished men. Caesar, with the same 
clemency which he displayed throughout the whole of the Civil 
War, dismissed them all uninjured. He then hastened south- 
■ward in pursuit of Pompey, who had now resolved to abandon 
Italy, lie reached Brundusium before Caesar, but had not 
sailed when the latter arrived before the town. 

Caesar straightway laid siege to the place, but Pompey skil¬ 
fully evacuated it on th«i^ 17th of March, and embarked for 
Greece. Caesar was unable to follow him for 
want of ships. He accordingly marched back ^ 

.from Brundusium, and repaired to Rome, having 
thus in three months become the master of the 
whole of Italy. 

Caesar was now in possession of the capital and of the- 
machinery of government, and the only opposition which he met- 
with in Borne was from "L. M^tellus the tribune, ^ 
who attempted to prevent him from entering the 
“ more sacred treasury,” which contained the 
reserve destined for defence against a Gallic invasion—a resist¬ 
ance which drew from the professed champion of the tribunate 
the caustic remark: “ War is no time for words; when I have 
laid down my arms, I shall listen to your arguments.” After 

u 
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rcraaining in the neighbourhood of Rome for a short time, be set 
out for Spain, leaving M. Lepidus in charge of the city and M. 
Antonius in command of the troops in Italy. Pompey had 
threatened to starve Itdly into surrender; hence it was all- 
important to get possession of the corn-supplying provinces. 
Caesar, therefore, sent Curio to drive Cato out of Sicily, and 
Q. Valerius to take possession of Sardinia. Curio and Valerius 
obtained possession of tlugr respective islands*without opposition; 
and the former then passed over into Africa, which was in 
possession of the Pompeian party. Here, however, he encountered 
strong oj)position, and at length was defeated, and lost his life, in 
a battle with Juba, king of Mauretania, who supported P. Atius 
Varus, the Pompeian commander. But this disaster was more 
than counterbalanced hy Caesar’s victories in the mean time in 
Spain. 

Leaving Rome about the middle of April, he found, on his 
arrival in Gaul, that Massilia refused to submit to him. He 
besieged the place forthwith, but, unable to take 
•* immediately, he left C. Trehonios and D. 
Brutus with part of his troops to prosecute the 
siege, and continued his march to Spain. On the approach of 
Caesar, L. Afranius and M. Petreius, the lieutenants of Pompey 
in Spain, united their forces, and took up a strong position near 
the town of Ilerda {Lerida in Catalonia), on the right bank of 
the Sicoris {Segrt). After experiencing great difficulty at first 
and some reverses, Caesar at left^th reduced Afranius and 
Petreius to such straits that they were obliged to surrender. They 
themselves w’ere dismissed uninjured, part of their troops dis¬ 
banded, and thb remainder incorporated among Caesar's forces., 
The conqueror then proceeded to march against Varro, who 
commanded two legions in the Further Province; but,* after the 
victory over Afmiuus and Petreius, tliere was no army in Spain 
capable of otfering resistance, and Varro accordingly surrendered 
to Caesar on his arrival at Cordu])a {Cordova). Having tli7js 
subdued all Spain in forty da^'S, he returned to Gaul. Massilia 
had not yet yielded; but the sjege had been prosecuted with so 
much vigour, that the inhabitants were compelled to surrender 
the town soon after he appeared Iwjfore the walls. 

During his absence in Spain Caesar was appointed dictator 
hy the praetor M. Lepidus, who had been empowered to do so 
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by a law passed for the purpose. On his return to Rome, 
Caesar assumed the new dignity, but laid it down again at the 
end of eleven days, after holding the consular 
comitia, in which he himself and P. Pervilius Vatia 
were elected consuls for the next year. But during ^ 

these eleven days he caused some very important laws to be 
passed. The first was intended to relieve debtors, but at the 
same time to protect to a gi^at exteni the rights of creditors. 
He next restored the exiles banished under the exceptional' 
legislation of 52 n.c., and removed the disabilities imposed by 
Sulla on the children of the proscribed; finally he conferred the 
full citizenship upon the Transpadani, who had liitherto held 
only the Latin franchise, and thus made Italy Komau up to 
the Alps. 

After laying down the dictatorship Caesar weqt in December 
to Brundusium, where he had previously ordered his troops to 
assemble. He had lo.st many men in the long 
marcli from Spain, and also from sickness arising ® 

from their passing the autumn in the south of 
Italy. Pompey during the summer had raised a large force in 
Greece, Egypt, and the East, the scene of his former glory. 
He had collected an army consisting of nine legions of Roman 
citizens, and an auxiliary force of cavalry and infantry ; and his 
forces far surpassed in number tliose which Caesar had assembled 
at Brimdusium. Moreover Pompey’s fleet, under the command 
of Bibulufi, Caesar's coIleagiA in his first consulship, comi)letely 
commanded the sea. fcjtill Caesar ventured to set sail from Brun- 
dusiiim oil the 4th of January, and he arrived the next day in 
safety on the coast of Epirus. In consequence, however, of the 
small number of his ships, he was able to carry over only seven 
legions, which had bo^ii so thinned as to amount orfly to Ifi.UOO 
foot and iikK) horse. After landing this force he sent back his 
sliips to bring over the remainder; but part of the fleet was 
intercepted in its return by JVl. Bibulus, who kept up such a 
strict watch along the coast that the rest of Caesar’s army was 
obliged , for the present to remain at Brundusium. Caesar was 
thus in a critical position, in the midst of the enemy’s country, 
and cut off from the rest of his army; hut he knew that he 
could thoroughly rely on his men, and therefore immediately 
commenced acibing on tlie offensive. After gaining possession 
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of Oricum and Apollonia, lie hastened northwards, in hopes of 
surprising Dyrrhachiura, where all Pompoy’s stores Were de¬ 
posited ; but Pompey, by rapid marches, reached this town 
before him, and both ariiiics then enccimpcd ()i)posite to each 
otlief”, Pompey on tlie right, and CViesar on the left 'bank of the 
river Apsus. (\ie 8 nr was now greatly in want of leinfotcements, 
and such was his imputience that be attempted to sail across the 
Adriatic in a small b^at. The waves rah so high that the 
sailors w^anted to turn back, till (yaesar discoveredhiinftelfj'tellmg 
them that they carried (’aesar and his fortunes. They then 
toiled on, hut the storm at length compelled them to return, and 
with difficulty they reached again the coast of (Ireece. Hbortly 
afterwards M. Antonius succeeded in bringing over the remainder 
of the army. * 

Pompey meantime had retired to some high ground near 
Dyrrhachium. and, as he would not venture a battle with 
Caesar’s veterans, Caesar, in spite of the inferiority 
Campaign forceB, began to blockade him in his 

Dj^hachium and to draw lines of circumvallation of 

an extraordinary extent. It waiB an error of 
judgment; Pompey forced a passage tlirough Caesar’e lines 
before they were completed, ainl drove back his l€»gione with 
considerable loss. (.Jaesar thus found himself compelled to 


retreat from his present position, and commenced a march on 
Thessaly. Pompey’s policy of avoiding a general engagement 
with (Jaesar’s veterans till lie could’place more reliance ujion hia 
own troops was undoubtedly a wise one, and had been hitherto 
crowned with success; but his hand was foi'ced by the ignoranco 
and im[)atiencc of his aristocratic supporters. 

Stun^ by the reproaches with wliich ^hey £iSBail 6 d him, and! 


elated in i^ 6 me degiec by his victory at D 3 ^i^hachittm, he re¬ 
solved to bring the contest to ah jssue. Acoord- 
PhflMlas he offered battle to Caesar in the plain of 

Phaisalus, or Pharsalia, in Thessaly. The num¬ 


bers on either side were very unequal: Poyipey had 47,000 foot- 
soldiers and 7(X)0 horse, Caesar 22,000 foot-soldiers and 1000* 


horse. The battle, which was fought 09 the 9th of August, 
48 D.O., according to the old calendar,* ended, in the total defeat 
of Pompey’s army. 


* In reality, on the 6th of June. 
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The Republic was not yet lost, but Ponipey’s hopes were at 
an end.* lie made no attempt to rally his forces, though lie 
might still have collect^'d a considerable army; 
but, TCgai'ding everything as lost, he hurried to 
the sea-coast with a few friends. He embarked 
on board a nierchant-sliip at the mouth of the river Poneus, and ' 
tiri<t sailed to Lesbos, where he took on board his wife Cornelia, 
and'frchn thence miffle for Cyprus, lleanow determined to seek 
refuge ki Egypt, as he had been the means of restoring to his 
kingdom Ptolemy Auletes, the father of the young Egyptian 

monaroh. On his death in 51 n.c. I’toleniv Anleles had left 

«/ 

directions that his son should reign jt>iiitly with his elder sister 
Cleopatra. Rut their joint reign did not last long, for Ptolemy, 
or rather Potliiims and Achillas, liis chief advisers, expelled 
hia sister from the throne, (’leopatia collected a force in Syria, 
with which«if>he invaded Egypt. The generals of Ptolemy were 
encamped opposite her, near Alexandria, \\hen Puinpey arrived 
off the coast an4 craved the protection of the young king. Tliis 
recpiest Uir^w Puthinus and Achillas into groat difficulty, foi- 
there were mjjiny of Pompey’s old soldiers in the Egyptian army, 
and they feared he would hecomo master of Kgy})t. I’liey 
therefore determined to put him to death. Accordingly tlie}' 
sent out a small hoat, took Ponipey on hoard witli tliree or 
four attendants, and rowc<l for the shoie. ITis wife and friends 
watched him from the ship, anxious 1 o in ivhat manner lie 
would bo received by the kHig, w’ho was standing on the edge 
of the sea with his troops. Just fis the boat reached the sliore, 
and Pomjiey was‘in act of living from his N‘at, in older to 
step on land, he Was* stabbed in the hack h}'^ Septimiiis, who 
haa formerly, been one of his centurions. 

Achillas and the r('st then drew tlieir swords ;»w’hcreupoii 
Pouipey, without uttering 9 , word, covered his face with Iiis 
toga, and calnily^Bubraitted to his fate. He had death, 
just completed his 58tli year., Ilis head avus cut 
ofl’, and his body, vfliuii was cast upon-the shore, was huiied 
by bis freedraan Phjhpptis, who had accompanied him from the 
ship. The head was hrouglit to Caesar wdien he arrived in 
Egypt soon afterwar<ia, but he turned away from the sight, shed 
tears at the untimely ^nd of his rival, and put his murderers to 
death. 
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Alexandrine 

War. 


'{Vhen uews of the battle of Pharsalus reached Rome, various 
laws were passed which conferred supreme power upon Caesar. 
Though absent, ho was nominated dictator a second time, and 
for a whole year. He appointed M. Antonins his master of the 
horse, and entered upon the office in September of this'' year 
(48 n.c.). He was also nominated to the consulship for the 
next five years, though he did not avail himself of this privilege; 
and he was invested witS the tribuiiician po^er for life. 

Caesar Imd followed closely in pursuit of Pompey, and upor> 
his an*ival in Egypt he became involved in a war, which 
detained him several months, and gave the re¬ 
mains of the Pompeian party time to rally and 
to make fresh preparations for continuing the 
struggle. The war in Egypt, usually called the Alexandrine 
War, arose from Caesar’s resolving to settle the disputes re¬ 
specting the succession to the kingdom. He determined that 
Cleopatra, whose fascinations corai)letely won his heart, and * 
her brother Piolemy should reign in common, according to the 
provisions of their father’s will; but as this decision was opposed 
by the guardians of the young king, a war broke out between 
tliem and Caesar, in which he was for some time exposed to 
.great danger on account of the small number of his troops. 
But, having received reinforcements, he finally prevailed, and 
placed Cleopatra and her younger brother on the throne, the 
elder having perished in the course of the contest. 

After bringing the Alexandrine *VVar to a close, towards the 
end of March, 47 n.c,, Caesar marched through Syria into 
L . Pontus in order to attack Pharnaces, the son of 

® ‘ the celebrated Mithridates, who had defeated Cn. 
Domitius^Calvinus, one of Caesar’s lieutenants. This war, 
however, diCl not detain him long; for Pharnaces, venturing to 
come to an open battle with the dictator, was utterly defeated, 
on the 2ad of August, near Zela. It was in reference to this 
victory that Caesar sent the celebrated laconic despatch to the 
senate, Vent, vidi^ vici^ “I came, I saw, I conquered.” He 
then proceeded to Rome, caused himself to be appointed 
dictator for the remainder of the year, and nominated M. 
Aemilius Lepidus his master of the horse. At the same time 
he quelled a formidable mutiny of Jhis troops which had broken 
out in Campania. 
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Caesar did not remain in Home more than two or three 
months. With his usual activity and energy he set out* for 
Africa before the end of the year (47 b:c.), in _ 
order to carry on the war against Scipio and 
Cato, who had collected a large army in that country. Their 
forces were far greater than tliose which Caesar could bring 
against them; but he had too much reliance on his own genius 
to be alarmed by mere disparity of numbers. 

At first lie was in considerable difficulties; but, having been 
joined by some of bis other legions, he was able to prosecute 
the campaign with more vigour, and finally 
brought it ,to a close by the battle of Tliapsus, 
on tl)e 6th of April, 4C n.c., in which the Pom- ^ 
peian array was completely defeat(‘d. 

All Africa now submitted to Caesar, with the exception of 
Utica, wliich Cato commanded. The inhahitunts saw that re¬ 
sistance was hopekss; and (\ato, who was a sincere Hcpublican, 
resolved to die rather than submit to Caesar’s despotism. 
Alter spending the greater part of the night in jierusing 
Plato’s Fhaedo, a dialogue on the immortality of the soul, ho 
stabbed himself. His friends, hearing him fall, « . 

ran up, found him bathed m blood, and, while * o a a 
ho W'ns fainting, dressed his wounds. When, however, he re¬ 
covered consciousness, he tore open the bandages, and so died. 

Caesar returned to Home by the end of July. Great appre¬ 
hensions were entertained %y his enemies, lest, notwithstanding 
his former clemency, he should imitate Marius and Sulla, and 
proscribe all bis opponents. But these tears were perfectly 
groundless. A love of cruelty was no part of Caesar’s nature; 
and, with a magnanimity which victors rarely show, and least 
of all those in civil wars, lie freely forgave all who had borne 
arms against him, and declared that he should make no 
dillcrence between Pompeians and Caesarians. His object 
was now to allay animosities, and to secure the lives and 
property of all the citizens of his empire. 

As soon as the news of his African victory reached Home, a 
public thanksgiving of forty days was decreed in his 
honour; the dictatorship was bestowed upon him 
for ten years; and the censorship, under the new 
title of ** Praefectus Morum,” for three years. Caesar had never 
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yet enjo 3 'ed a triumph; and, ae he had now no further enemieH 
to ideet, ho availed himself of the opportunity of celebrating 
Ills ’vdutories in Gaul, Egypt, Pontus, and Africa, by four magni¬ 
ficent triumphs. None of these, however, were in honour of 
his successes in the civil war, although, in the African triumph 
which celebrated Ins victory over Juba, the deaths of Scipio 
and Cato were depicted. Tliese triumphs wore followed by 
largesses of corn and rao*\ey to the people aftd the soldiers, by 
public banquets, and all sorts of entertainments. 

Caesar now proceeded to correct the various evils which had 
crept into the state, and to obtain the enactment of several laws 
suitable to the altered condition of the common- 
reforau*** ® wealth, lie attempted, by severe Kuinptuary 
laws, to restrain the extravagance which per¬ 
vaded all classes of society. But the most important of his 
changes this j'car (46 b.cj.) was the reformation of the calendar, 
which was a real benefit to his country and the civilized world, 
and which he accomplished in his character of Pontifex Maxi¬ 
mus. The old Roman year had only 355 days, and the regula¬ 
tion of the Roman calendar had always h(‘en entnisled to the 
college of pontifls; they had hoen aeciistomcd to insert inter¬ 
calary months at their pleasure for political purposes, and the 
confusion had at length beeome so great that the Roman year 
was three montlis behind the real time. To remedy this 
fjcrious evil, (‘aesar added DO days to the (Mirrent year, and thus 
made it consist of 445 days; and he /guarded against a repetition 
of similar errors for the future by creating a year of .365 da^'S 
C lioui-s, and thus adaj)ting the calendar to the sun’s course. 

The Pompeians were now ])reparing to make their last stand 
in Spain, wltero a formidable army had been collected under the 
. ^command of Pom]>ey’s sons, Criohis and Sextus. 

. ar in pa . Rome at the end of 46 n c., arul with 

his usual activity arrived at Ohulco near Oorduba in 27 days. 

lie found the enemy able to offer stronger opposition than lie 
had anticipated ; hut he brought the war to a close by the battle 
of Munda, on the 17tli of March, 45 b.u. It was 
a hard-fought battle: Caesar’s troops were at 
first driven back, and were onlj'^ rallied by their 
general’s exposing his own person, like n common soldier, 
in the front lino of the battle; but at last victory declared 


Battle of 
Unnda. 
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for tlie dictator. Cn. Pompeius was killed shortly afterwards, 
but Sextus made good his escape. The settlement of the alTairs 
in Spain detained Caesar in the province some mouths longer, 
and he consequently did not reach Home till September. 

At the beginning of October he entered the city in triumph 
on account of his victories in Spain, although the victory had 
been gained over Roman citizens. The senate 
received him witMhe most servile tlajjfcery. They 
had in his absence voted a public thanksgiving of Cacaar^*^ 
fifty days, and they now vied with each other in 
paying him every kind of adulatiofi and homag<;. He was to 
wear, on all public occasions, the triumphal robe; he was to 
receive the title of “Father of his (Country; ” his statue was to be 
placed amongst those of the seven kings in the Capitol; his 
portrait was to bo struck on coins; the month of Quiutilis was 
to receive the name of Julius in his honour, and he was to be 
raised to a rank among tlie gods. But there were still more 
important decrees than these, which were intended to legalize 
his ])ower, and confer upon him the whole government of the 
Ruraan world. ITe received the title of Imperator for life; he 
was nominated consul for the next ten years, and dictator for 
life; his person was declared sacred; a guard of senators and 
knights was offered for his protet’tion; and the whole senate 
took an oath to watch over his safety. 

If wo HOW' look at the way in which Caesar exerted his 
sovereign power, it cannolibe denied that he used it in the main 
f<»r the good of his country. He still pursued his juj®, 

former merciful course: no proscriptions or exe¬ 
cutions took place; and lie took the first steps in a projected 
reform of the constitution which he did not live to currv out. 
He raised the senate to 900 nieinhers by the jntrodnetion of 
Gauls and Spaniards, on whom he had conferred the franchise, 
and Romans of the lowest class; there was* a corresponding 
increase in the magistrates^ the’*‘quaestors being raised to 40 and 
the praetors to 16. By swamping thp senate Caesar was break¬ 
ing the spirit of the republic and projmring the way for the 
monarchy, in which this body, now' including representatives 
from the provinces, was to be only a council of advisers. A 
more distinctly regal act was bis creation of new patrician 
ibmilies: for the patriciate bad never beefi increased since the 
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downfall of the monarchy at Kome. It was now whis|)ered that 
Caesar, a king in fact, meant also to he a king in name. The 
popular sentiment was tested when in the next year (44 b.c.) 
the consul Antonius offered him the diadem, the symbol of 
Oriental royalty, at the festival of the Lupercalia. It was 
declined; and the shouts of the people showed that, though 
they could submit to the reality of monarchy, they could not 
endure the name. ^ 

Caesar’s mental activity at this time was prodigious. One of 
its products was a comj)rcherisive municipal law, by which 
uniform regulations were made for the towns possessing Homan 
citizenship in Italy and in the provinces. He also planned a 
codification of the existing Homan law, and material improve¬ 
ments, such as the draining of the Pomptine marshes and the 
enlargement of the harbour of Ostia. Amongst bis immediate 
cares was the protection of the frontiers of the empire; he 
planned expeditions against the Parthiaris and the barbarous 
tribes on the Danube, and liad already begun to make prepara¬ 
tions for his departure to the East. Tu tlie midst of these vast 
projects he entered upon the last year of his life (44 u.c.), and 
his fifth considship and dictatorship, with M. Antonius as his 
colleague in tlie consulship and M. Lepidus as his master of tlie 
horse. 


A conspiracy against Caesar’s life had been formed as early 
as the beginning of the year. It bad been set on foot by a 


The ooB- 
■pixaej. 


I^ersunal enemy, C. CalHius Longinus, and more 
than sixty persons were privy to it. Private 
hatred alone seems to have been the motive of 


Cassius, and probably of several others. Many of them had 
takeh an active part on the Pompeian side, and had not only 
been forgiven ,by Caesar, but raised to offices of rank anti 
honour. Among others was M. Junius Brutus, whom he had 
jmrdoned after the battle of Pharsalus, and had since treated 
almost as his son. In this very yerft Caesar had made him praetor, 
and held out to him the p^rospect oi the consulship. Brutus, 
like Cato, seems to have been a sincere Hepuhlican, and Cassius 
persuaded him to join the conspiracy, and imitate his great 
ancestor who freed them from the Tarquins. It was now 
arranged to assassinate the dictator in the senate-house on the 
Ides or 15tli of March. Humours of tlie plot got abroad, and 
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Caesar was strongly urged not to attend the senate. But he 
disregarded the warnings which were given him. t 

As he entered, the stmate rose to do him honour; and wlien 
he liad taken his seat, the conspirators pressed around him as if 
to support the prayer of one Tillius Cimber, who „ . 
entreated the dictator to recall his brother from ® 

banishment. 'When Caesar began to show dis¬ 
pleasure at their importunity, Tilljps seiised him by his togSt 
which was the sigr>al for attack. Casca, one of the tribunes of 
the Plebs, struck the first blow, and the other conspirators bared 
their weapons. Caesar defended himself till he saw Brutus had 
drawn his sword, and then, exclaiming, “And thou, too, 
Brutus! ” he drew his toga over his head, and fell pierced with 
three and twenty wounds at the foot of Ponipey’s statue. 

Caesar’s death was undoubtedly a loss not only for the Roman 
people, but the whole civilized world. The Republic was utterly 
lost. The Roiriaii world was n<»w fated to go through many 
years of disorder and bloodshed, till it rested again under the 
supremacy of Augustus. The last days of the Republic had 
come, and its only hope of peace and security was under the 
strong hand of military power. 

Caesar was in his 56th year at tlie time of his death Sculp¬ 
tures and coins still preserve his noble and commanding 
presence. They show a clear-cut face, worn with thought and 
toil, but .serene and benign; and we are told that he was tall in 
stature, and that his dH9k eyes were full of expression. His 
constitution was originally delicate, and he was Uvice attacked 
by epilepsy while transacting public business; but, by constant 
exercise and abstemious living, he had acquired strong and 
vigorous health, and could endure almost any amount of 
exertion. He took great pains with his person^ was considered 
to be effeminate in his dress, and in his later years sti'ove to 
conceal his increasing baldness with the goldcfti laurel crown. 

Caesar was probably the greatest man of antiquity. He was at 
one and tlie same times general, a statesman, a lawgiver, a jurist, 
an orator, and an historian; his idler moments 
were devoted to philology and the general culture ^ * 

of the day, while, like most Roman nobles of the 
time, he dabbled in poetry. He was a perfect example of the 
Roman genius for practical life, combining great conceptions 
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with an extraordinary command of detail. As a general he 
possessed some of the rarest military gifts: a mastery over men, 
a ca{)acity for setting routine at detianoe and adapting means to 
•ends at the shortest notice, and an unequalled power of rapidity 
of movement. To estimate his military genius, one has only to 
xemember that till his 40th year, when he went as propraetor 
into Spain, he had been almost entirely engaged in civil life, and 
his experience of war must Jiave been of the mort limited kind. 
Moat of the greatest gencrala in the history of the world have 
been distinguished at an early age: Alexander the Great, 
Ilannihal, Frederick of Prussia, and Napoleon Bonaparte, gained 
some of tlicir most brilliant victories under the age of .‘JO; but 
Caesar from the age of 2.‘J to 40 had seen nothing of war, which 
he took up as a snhordinate inatrument to be used in his task of 
reforming the Roman world. 



Statue uf a Romuti, reprefiontiiig tbe Toga (from tUe Louvre). 



M. Antonius. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FROM THE DEATH OF CAESAR TO THE BATTLE OF PHILIPPI. 

41-42 B.C. 

When the bloody deed had been finished, Brutus and his fellow- 
liberators rushed into the forum, proclaiming* that they had 
killed the tyrant, and calling the people to j[join compromise 
them. But they meWith no response, and, finding agreed on; 
alone averted looks, they ^retired to the Capitol, amnesty to 
Here they were joined by Cicero,* who had not Caesar’s 
been privy to the conspiracy, but was now one of 
the first to justify the murder. Meantime the friends of Caesar 
were not idle. Lepidus, the master of the horse, who was in 
the neighbourhood of the city, marched into the% forum in the 
nigld,; and Antony hastened to the house of the dictator, and 
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took posses'^ion of his papers and treasures. But both parties 
feared to come to blows. A compromise was agreed to; and 
at a meeting of the senate it was determined that Caesar’s 
murdeiers should not he punished, but on the other hand that 
U.1] his regulations should remain in force, that the provisions of 
his will should be carried into eftect, and that he should be 
honoured with a public funeral. The conspirators then descended 
from the Capitol; and, as a proof of reconcUiaticm, Cassius supped 
with Antony and Brutus with Le[)Idus. 

This reconciliation was only a pretence. Antony aspired to 
succeed to the power of the dictator; and to rouse the popular 
fury against the conspirators (’aesar’s will was 

A^peoplcT*** ^“‘Ade public. He loft as his heir his 

groat-nephew Octavius, a youth of eighteen, the 
son of Atia, the daughter of his sister Julia. He bequeathed 
considerable legacies to his murderers. He gave his magnificent 
gardens beyond the Tiber to the jiublic, and to every Roman 
citiKen he bequeathed the sum of 3()0 sosteroos (^rather less than 
£3 sterling'). When this became known, a deep feeling of sorrow 
for the untimely fate of their benefactor seized the minds of the 
people. Their feelings were raised to the highest point two or 
throe days afterwards, wlien the funeral took place. The body 
was to be burnt in the Campus Martius, but it was previously 
carried to the forum, wliere Antony, according to custom, pro¬ 
nounced the funeral oration over it. After relating the exploits 
of the great dictator, reciting his will, ttid describing his terrible 
death, he lifted up the l)lood-staine<l robe which Caesar had worn 
in the senate-house, and which had hitherto covered the corpse, 
and pointed out the numerous wounds which dKfigu^'ed the body. 
At this sigtft a yell of indignation was raised, and the mob rushed 
in every direction to tear the murderers to pieces. The liberators 
fled for their li\'eB from the city, and the poet Ilelvius China, 


being mistaken for the praetor Cinna, one of the assassins, was 
torn in pieces before the mistake could be Explained. 

Antony was now master^ of Rome. Being in possession of 


Caesar’s papers, he was able to plead the nu- 
of the dictator for eveiytbing wliich he 
pleased. The conspirators hastened to take pos¬ 
session of the provinces which Caesar had as- 
.signed to thetn. D. Brutus repaired to Cisalpine Gaul, M. Brutus 
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to Macedonia, and Cassius to Syria. Antony now procured a 
new disposition of the provinces, which gave Cisalpine Gaid to 
himself, Macedonia to his brother C. Antonins, and Syria to 
l^olabella. 

Meantime a new actor appeared upon the stage. Octavius 
was at Apollonia, a town on the coast of Illyria, at the time of 
his uncle’s death. Caesar had determined to take 
his nephew with him in his expedition against the 
Parthians, and had accordingly sent him to Apol- jfiome. 

Ionia, where a camp had been formed, that he 
might pursue his military btndies. The sokliers now offered to 
follow him to Italy and avenge their Inuder’s death, but he did 
not yet venture to take this decisive step. He determined, 
however, to bail at once to Italy, accompanied hy only a few 
friends. Upon arriving at Brimdusium he heard of the will of 
the dictator, and was saluted hy the soldiers as ('aesar. As the 
adoptisd heir of hib uncle, his proper name was now C. Julius 
Oaesar Octaviamis, and by the last of these names we shall 
heiicefortli call him. He now made up his mind to proceed to 
Rome and claim his uncle’s inUferitance, in oiiposition to the 
advice of liis mother, who dreaded this dangerous honour for 
her son. Upon arriving at Rome, he declared before the praetor 
in the usual manner that be accepted the inheritance, and he 
then promised the people to pay the money bequeathed to them. 
He even ventured to claim of Antony the treasures of his uncle; 
hut, as the latter refiisedi to givi* them up, lie sold the other 
property, and even his own estates, to discharge all the legacies. 
Antony threw every obstacle in his way; hut the very name of 
■Caesar worked wonders, and the liberality of the young man 
gained the hearts of the people. He had indeed a difficult part 
to play. He could not join the mnrderei's of ^lis uncle; and 
yet Antony, their greatest enemy, was also his most dangerous 
Ibe. In these difficult circumstances the ycfiith displtt>ed a 
prudence an<l a wisdom which baffled the most experienced 
politicians. Without committing hiqiself to any party, he pro¬ 
fessed a warm attachment to the senate, (’icero had once moie 
taken an active part in public affiurs; and Octavian, with that 
dissimulation which he practised Ijlironghout his life, completely 
deceived the veteran orator. 

On the 2nd of September Cicero delivered in the senate the 
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Cieero 

opposes 

Antony. 

written. 


first of his orations against Antony, which, in imitation of those 
of B^emosthenes against Philip, are known by the name of tlie 
Philippics. Antony was absent at the time, but 
shortly afterwards attacked the orator in un¬ 
measured tenns. Cicero rejdied in the Second 
Pliilippic, one of the most violent invectives ever 
It was not spoken, but was published soon after 
Antony ha<l quitted Rome^ «• 

Meantime the emibsarics of Octavian had been sounding the 
disposition of the soldiers, and had already enlisted for him a 
. considerable number of troops in various parts of 

raisM^fooiM Antony saw that the power was slqjping 

from under his feet. Two of the legions wliich 
he had sumiuoned from Epirus passed over to Oi-tavian; and, in 
order to keep the remainder under his standard, and to secure the 
north of Italy to his interests, Antony now proceeded to Cisalpine 
(xaul, which had been previously granted to him by the people. 
Upon entering the province towards the end of December, D. 
Brutus threw himself into Mutina {Modena)^ to ^^hich Antony 
laid siege. 

Soon after Antony’s departure Cicero i)rcvailed upon the 
senate to declare him a public enemy, and to intrust to the 
young Octavian the conduct of the war against 
War declared him. Cicero was now at the height of his glory. 

Ilia activity was unceabiiig, and in the twelve re- 
maining “ Philippics ’klie encouraged the senate 
and the people to prosecute the war with vigour. The two new 
consuls (43 n.c.) were A. Ilirtius and C. Vibiiis Paiisa, both of 
wdiom had been designated by the late dictator. As soon as 
they had^entered upon their office, Ilirtius, accompanied by 
Octavian, maHied into Cisalpine Gaul, while Pansa remained 
in the city to levy troops. 

For some weeks no movement of importance took place in 
either army, but, when Pansa set out to join his colleague and 
Battles of Octavian, Antony marched southward, and on the 
Forum Gal- Ihth of April attacked him at Forum Gallorum 
lorum and near Bononia {Bologna). A fierce battle ensued, 

Kntina. which Pansa was mortally wounded; success 

at first declared for Antony, but the timely arrival of the other 
consul, Hirtius, forced him to retire to his camp before Mutina. 
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A few days afterwards a more decisive battle took place. 
Antony was defeated with great loss, and forced to raisei tlie 
siege of Mutina; but fbrtius fell in leading an assault on the 
besieger’s camp. The death of the two consuls left Oetavian 
the sole command; and so timely was their removal that he was 
accused by many of causing their death. 

Antony, although he had found it impossible to continue the 
siege of Mutina, iwtreated in good order northwards, crossed the 
Alps, and was well received in Further (.laid by Lepidus, who 
had promised him support. Meantime the good understanding 
between Oetavian and the senate had come to an end. The 
latter, being resolved to prevent him from obtaining any iurther 
j>owcr, gave the command of the consular armies to 1). Ihiitus; 
and t’icero talked of removing the boy. 

Hut the “ bov ” soon showed the senate that he was their 

•t 

master. lie gained the confidence of the soldiers, who gladly 
followed the heir of (’aesar to Home. Though 
only twenty years of age, he demanded of tlio ^ 

senate the consulship. At first they attempted to 
evade his demand; but his soldiem were encamped in the 
Camjms Martins, and in the month of August he was electe<l 
consul with his 'cousin Q. Pedins. The first act of hi*' consul¬ 
ship showed that he had completely broken w’ith tlie .senate. 
Ilis colleague proposed a law declaring all the murderers of 
Caesar to be outlaws. 

Oetavian then quitted Storne to march piofessedly against 
Antony, leaving Pedius in charge of the city; hut it soon 
appeared that he had come to an inulerstanditig 
with Antony, for he had hardly entered Ktruiin 
before tlio unwilling senate were compelled, upon 
the proposal of Pedius, to repeal the sentence of, 
outlawry against Antony and Lepidus. These two W(‘re now 
descending the Alps at the head of seventeen legions. ('Icta'i ian 
was advancing northwards with a formidable army. Between 
two such forces the situation of Ih J5nitus was hopeless. He 
was deserted by his own troops, and fled to Aquileia, intending 
to cross over to Macedonia, but was put to death in the former 
place by order of Antony. 

Lepidus, who acted as mediator between Antony and Oetavian, 
now arranged a meetiqg between them on a small island near 
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Boiionia, formed by the waters of the river Rhenus, a tribu- 
tar}!, of the Po. The interview took place near the end of 
November. It was arranged that the government 
of the Roman world should bo divided between 
the three for a period of five years, under the 
title of “ Triumvirs for settling the affairs of the llepiiblic.” • 
Octavian received Sicily, Sardinia, and Africa; Antony the two 
Gauls, with the exception of the Narbonese district, which, witli 
Spain, Tvas assigned to Lepidus. Octavian and Antony were to 
prosecute ttie war against M, Brutus and Cassius, whp were in 
possession of the eastern provinces. Lepidus was to receive 
the consulship for the following year, with the charge of Italy. 

The triumvirs next proceeded to imitate the example of Sulla 
by drawing up a proscription—a list of persons whose lives were 
« . . to be sacrificed and property confiscated. But 

OBonp ion. Sulla’s excuse. He returned to 

Italy exahperate<l to the highest degree by the murder of his 
friends and the ])ersonal insults he had received. The triumvirs, 
out of a cold-blooded policy, resolved to remove every one 
whose opposition they feared or whose property they coveted. 
In drawing up the fatal list they sacrificed, without scruple, 
their nearest relatives and friends. To please Antony, Octavian 
gave up Cicero; Antony in return surrendered his own uncle, 
L. Caesar; and Lepidus sacrificed his own brother Paiillus. 
As many as 300 senators and 2000 equites were entered iti the 
lists. ti* 

As soon as the triumvirs had made their secret arrangements 
they marched towards Uotno. Hitherto they had published the 
names of only seventeen of the proscM'ibed ; but the city was in 
a state of ilie utmost alarm, and it was with difficulty that Pedius 
could preserve the peace. So great was his anxiety and fatigue 
that he died the night before the entry of the triumvirs into the 
city. They marched into Rome at the head of their legions, 
and filled all the public places with their soldiery. No attomj)t 
at rcwsistance was made. ,A law was proposed and carried con¬ 
ferring upon the triumvirs the title and poweis they had assumed. 
The work of butchery then commenced. Lists after lists of 
the proscribed were published, each more nurr.erous tlian the 
former. The soldiers hunted after the victims, cut off their 


Triumviri Rtipullicae conulituendae. 
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heads, and brought them to the authorities to prove their claims. 
±0 the blood-money. Slaves were rewarded for betraying tlyir 
masters, and whoever harboured any of the proscribed was 
punished with death. Terror reigned throughout Italy. No 
one knew whose turn would come next. 

Cicero was included in the first seventeen victims of the pro¬ 
scription. He was residing in his Tusculaii villa with his 
brother Quintus, who urged him to escape to 
Brutus in Macedonia. They reached jAstiira, a 
email island off Antium, when Quintus ventured 
to Home to obtain a supply of money, of which they were in 
need. Here he was apprehended, together with his son, and 
both were put to death.' The *orator again embarked, and 
-coasted along to Formiae, wliere he landed at his villa, resolving 
no longer to tly from his fate. After he had spent a night in 
his own house, his attendants, hearing that the soldiers w^ere 
close at hand, forced him to enter a litter, and hurried him 
through the woods towards the shore, distant a mile from his 
house. As they were passing onwaids they were overtaken by 
their pursuers, and were preparing to defend their master with 
tlieir lives, but Cicero commanded them to desist; and, stretch¬ 
ing his head out of the litter, called upon his executioners to 
strike. They instantly cut off his head and hands, w'hich were 
carried to Rome. Fulvia, the widow of Clodius and now the 
wife of Antony, gloated lier eyes with tlie siglit, and even thrust 
a hair-pin through liis tongiie. Antony ordered the head to be 
'nailed to the Rostra, which had so often witnessed the triumphs 
•of the orator. Thus died Cicero, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age. He had not sufticient firmness of character to cope witli 
the turbulent times in which his lot was cast; but as a man he 
deserves our admiration and love. In the midst of almost 
•universal corruption he remained uncontaminated. He w'as an 
aftectionate father, a faithful friend, and a kind raAster. 

Many of the proscribed escaped from Italy, and took refuge 
with Sextus Pompeins in Sicily, and with B^-iitus and Cassius in 
the Fiast. After the death of Caesar file senate 
had appointed Sextus to the command of the 
Republican fleet. He had become master of 
Sicily; his floet commanded the Mediterranean; and Rome 
began to suffer from want of its usual supplies of corn. It 
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was arranged that Octavian ehould attempt the conquest of 
Sifily, while Antony was preparing for the campaign in the 
East. A fleet under Salvidionus Rufus was sent against 
PompeiuB, but was worsted by the latter in the Straits of Sicily, 
in sight of Octavian. The war against Brutus and Cassius was 
more urgent; and accordingly Octavian and Antony sailed 
sfiortly afterwards to the East, leaving Poinpeins undisputed 
muster of the sea. ^ 

M. Brutus had gained secure possession of Macedonia. The 
remains of the Pompeian legions, which had continued in Greece 
after tlie battle of Pharsalus, gathered round him; 
Brutu and x\ntonms, whom his brother had sent over 

to take the command of the province, was obliged 
to become his prisoner. His colleague had been 


equally fortunate in Syria. Dolabella, to whom Antony had 
given this province, was besieged in Laodieea by Cassius, and 
put an end to his own life (43 n.c.). 

Brutus and Cassius were now masters of the Roman world 


east of the Adriatic. It was evident that their enemies before 


long would cross over into Greece; but instead of concentrating 
their forces in that country, they began to plunder the cities of 
Asia Minor, in order to obtain money for tlieir troops. Brutus 
pillaged Lycia, and Cassius Rhodes. The inhabitants of the 
TiVcian town of Xanthus refused to submit to the exactions of 
Brutus, made an heroic defence when they were attacked, and 
preferred to perish in the flames their city rather than to 
yield. Brutus and Cassius were thus engaged when the nows of 
the triumvirate and the proscription reached them; but they 
continued some time longer plundering in the East, and it was 
not till fhe spring of 42 b.c. that the Republican chiefs at length 
assembled their forces at Sardis, and prepared to march into 
Europe. 

So much time, however, had now been lost, that Antony and 


Arrival of 
Antony and 
Octavian. 


Octavian had landed, without opposition upon the 
coast Greece, and had already commenced 
their march towards Macedonia before Brutus 
and Cassius had quitted Asia. 


Brutus seems to have had dark forebodings of the approaching 
struggle. He continued his studious habits during the cam¬ 
paign, and limited his hours of sleep. On the night before his 
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army crossed over into Europe ho was sitting in his tent, tlie 
lamp burning dim, and the whole camp in deep silence, when^ie 
saw a gigantic and terrible figure standing by him. He had the 
courage to ask, “ Who art thou, and for what purpose dost thou 
come ? ” The phantom replied, “ I am thy evil genius, Brutus; 
we shall meet again at Philippi! ” and vanished. 

Brutus and Cassius now marched through Thrace and Mace> 
donia to Philippi, ^hero they met the«army of the triumvirs. 
The Republican leaders took up their positions 
on two heights distant a mile from each other, 

Brutus pitching his camp on the northern, and ^ 

Cassius on the southern near the sea. The camps, though 
separate, were enclosed within a common entrenchment, and 
midway between them was the pass which led like a gate from 
Europe to Asia. The enemy was on the lower ground in a less 
favourable position; Octavian opposed Brutus and Antony 
Cassius. The'* numbera that met in this last struggle for the 
Republic were enormous, and nineteen legions were counted 
on either side. The triumvirs, whose troops began to sufter 
from want of provisions, now endeavoured to force the Republican 
leaders to an engagement. Cassius was unwilling to quit his 
•strong position, and recommended that they should wait for their 
fleet; but Btiitus was anxious to put an end to this state of 
suspense, and persuaded the council to risk an immediate battle. 
Brutus himself defeated the army opposite to him, and pene¬ 
trated into the camp of Octa?ian, who was lying ill and nnalde to 
take part in the battle. His litter was seized, and brought forth 
covered witli blood, and a report spread that he had been 
killed. 


Meantime, on the other side of the field, Cassius had been 
•driven hack by Antony. Retiring to a neighbourihg hill with 
some of his men, he saw a large body of cavalry^ 
approaching. Thinking that they belonged to the 
enemy and that overytliing was lost, ho ordered ° 

one of his freednien to put an end to hisf life. In 
reality Brutus had sent the cavalry tb obtain news of Cassius; 
and when he heard of the death of his colleague he wept over 
him as “ the last of the Romans," an eulogy which Cassius had 
done nothing tc deserve. 

Twenty dajrs after the first battle Brutus again led out his 
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forces; Ijut this time he was completely defeated, and with 
difticulty escaped from tlie field. He withdrew'into a wood, and 
in the night-time fell upon his sword, which Strato, who had 
been his teacher in rhetoric, held for him. Philippi was the 
last—^perhaps the only—contest in which the existence of the 
Repulvlic was the stake; with Brutus it perished, and indeed it 
would have been strange had its salvation been due to him. 
He was doubtless a sinefere believer, but he was a man of weak 
judgment, deficient in knowledge of mankind, and more fitted 
for a life of study than the command of armies and the govern¬ 
ment of men. 



Coin of Antony and Cleopatra. 



Coin of Augustus with head of M. Agripps on the roTerae.'" 


CHAPTER XXXVJI. 

FROM THE BATTLE OF FHILIPPI TO THE BA'n’LE OF ACTIUM. 

41-30 B.C. 

After the battle the victors separated. Antony remained in 
the East to collect money for the soldiers. Octavian, who was 
in ill-health, returned to Italy to give the veterans 
the lands which had been promised them. ^ ® 

Antony traversed Asia Minor, plundering the 
unfortunate inhabitants, who had already suffered so severely 
from the exactions of Brutus and Cassius. In the voluptuous 
cities of Asia he suiTendered himself to every kind of sensual 
enjoyment. He entered Ephesus in the character of Bacchus, 
accompanied by a wild procession of women dressed like 
Bacchantes, and men and^ouths disguised as Satyrs and Fauns. 

At Tarsus in Cilicia, whither he had gone to i)rcpare for the 

war against the Partliians, he was visited hy Cleopatra, ^<•hom 

he had summoned to his presence to answer for 
, , . , . A . •.! I Inflnenoe or 

her conduct in supplying Cassius with money and 

provisions. She was now in her twenty-oightl# 

year, and in the full maturity of her charms. . In her fifteenth 

year her beauty had made an impression on the heart of Antony, 

when he was at Alexandria with Gabinius; and she now trusted 

to make him her willing slave. Sho sailed up the Cydniis to 

Tarsus in a magnificent vessel \wth purple sails propelled hv 

silver oars to {he sound of luxurious music. She herself reclined 

under an awning spangled with gold, attired as Venus and 

fanned by Cupids. The most beautiful of her female slaves 

held the rudder and the ropes. The perfumes burnt upon the 
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vessel filled the banks of the river with tlieir fragrance. Tlie 
iuhaibitants cried that Venus had come to revel with Bacchus. 
Antoby accepted her invitation to sup on hoard her galley, and 
was completely subjugated. Her wit and vivacity surpassed 
even her beauty. He followed her to Alexandria, where he 
forgot everything in luxurious dalliance, and the charms of her 
society. 

Meantime important ev^^nts had been taking place in Italy. 
Octavian found immense difficulties in satisfying the demands of 
. . the veterans. All Italy was thrown into con- 

Italy'** ^ fusion. Though he expelled thousands from their 

homes in Cisalpine Caul, in order to give their 
farms to his soldiers, they still clamoured for more. Those who 
had obtained asaignmonta of land seized upon tlie property of 
their neighbours, and those who had not were ready to rise in 
mutiny. The country people, who had been obliged to yield 
their property to the rude soldiery, filled Italy with tlieir com¬ 
plaints, and flocked to Rome to implore in vain the protection of 
Octavian. Even if he had the wish, he had not the power to 
control his soldiei’s. 


Fulvia, the Avife of Antony, who had remained behind in Italy, 
resolved to avail hersclt of these elements of confusion, and 


Bevolt of L. 
Antonias and 
Pnlvia. 


crush Octavian. She was a bold arnl ambitious 
woman ; she saw that sooner or later the struggle 
must come between her husband and Octavian; 
aiul by precitiitating thl!' war she hoped to bring 


her husband to Italy, and thus withdraw him from the influence 


of Cleopatra. L. Antonins, the brother of the triumvir, who 


was consul^this year (41 u c.), entered into her views. They 
proclaimed themselves the patrons of tlie unfortunate Italians, 


and also proniisid to the discontenteil soldiery that the triumvir 


would recompense them with the spoils of Asia. By these 
means they soon saw themselves at the head of a considerable 


force, and even obtained possession of Rome. 

But Agrippa, the ablest genei al of Octavian, forced them to 
quit the city, and pressetl them so hard that they were obliged 


Blegfl of 
Pwnuia. 


to take refuge in Perusia (Perut/ia^, one of the 
most powerful cities of Etruria. Here they were 
besieged during the winter, and suffered so dread¬ 


fully from famine that they found themselves compelled to 
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capitulate in the following spring. The lives of L. Antonius 
and Fulvia were spared, but the chief citizens of Perusiaitself 
were put to death, and the town burnt to the ground. 

While Antony’s friends were thus unfortunate in Italy, his 
own forces experienced a still greater disaster in the East. Q. 
Labienus, the son of Caesar’s old lieutenant in Gaul, had been 


sent by Brutus and Cassius to seek aid from Orodes, the king of 
Parthia. He watf in that country wh^i the news arrived of the 
battle of Philippi, and had remained there up to the present 


time. 


The war in Italy, and Antony’s indolence at Alexandria, hold 
out a favourable opportunity for the invasion of the Komaii 
provinces. Orodes placed a large army under the 
command of Labienus and his own sou Pacorus. 

They crossed the Euphrates in 40 b.(\, and car- gy^a. 
ried eveiything before them. Antony’s troops 
were defeated; the two powerful cities of Antioch and Apamea 
were taken; and the whole of Syria overrun by the Parthians. 
Pacorus penetrated as far south as Palestine, and Labienus 
invaded Cilicia. Such alarming nows, both from Italy and the 
East, at length aroused Antony from his voluptuous dreams. 
Leaving his lieutenant Ventidius in Syria, to conduct the war 
against the Parthians, Antony sailed to Athens, where he met 
his brother and wife. He now formed an alliance with Sextus 


Pompeins, sailed to Italy, and laid siege to Bnmdnsiurn. 

Another civil war seemed inevitable ; but the soldiers on both 
sides were eager for peace; and mutual friends persuaded the 
chiefs to be reconciled, which was the more easily 
effected in consequence of the death of Fulvia at Sjindniinm. 
Sicyon. A new division of the Homan world was 
now made. Antony was to have all the eastern ^)roviiice8, and 
Octavian the western, the town of Scodra in lUyricum forming 
the boundary between them. Italy was to belong to them in 
common. Lepidus was allowed to retain ])ossession of Africa, 
which he had received after the batthj of Philippi, but he had 
ceased to be of any political importance. It was agreed that 
Antony should carry on the war against the Parthians, and tliat 
Octavian should subdue Pompeius, whom Antony readily sacri¬ 
ficed. The consuls were to be selected alternately from the 
friends of each. To cement the alliance, Antony was to marry 
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Octavia, the sister of Octavian and widow of C. MarcelluSy one 
of tlfe noblest women of her age. The two triumvirs tlien 
repaired to Rome to celebrate the marriage (close of 40 b.c.). 

Discontent, however, prevailed at Rome. Sextus Pompeius, who 
had been excluded from the peace, still continued master of the 
sea, and intercepted the ships which supplied the 
city with corn. The people were in want of 
bread, and i^ecame so cxasperafed that Octavian 
and Antony found it necessary to enter into negotiations with 
the enemy. An interview took place between the chiefs at Cape 
Misenum. It was agreed that Pompeius should receive Sicily, 
Sardinia, Coi-sica, and Achaia, and that he should send to Rome 
an immediate supply of corn. The chiefs then feasted one 
another, and Pompeius entertained Octavian and Antony on 
board his own galley. When the banquet was at its height, a 
Greek named Menas or Menodorus, one of Pompeius’ captains, 
whispered to him, “ Shall I cut ofi' the anchors of the ship, and 
make you lord of the Roman world ? ” To which his master 
made the well-known reply, “ You ought to have done it without 
asking me.” The two triumvirs, on their return to Rome, were 
received with shouts of applause. The civil wars seemed to 
have come to*an end (39 b.c.). 

Antony, with Octavia, returned to the East, where he found 
that his legate Veutidius had gained the most brilliant success 
Vietories of ever the Parthiaus. This man was a native of 
Yentidiu Picemim, and originally a mule-driver. He was 

over the * taken prisoner in the Social War, and walked in 
Parthiani. chains in the triumphal procession of Pompeius 
Straho. 9^ wfts mad? tribune of the Plebs by Julius Caesar, 
and was raised to the consulship in 43 u.c. In the Parthian 
War he displaced military abilities of no ordinary kind. He first 
defeated Labienus, took him prisoner in Cilicia, and put him to 
deatlu He then entered Syria, and drove Pacorus beyond the 
Euphrates. In the following year (38 b.c.) the Partliians again 
entered Syria, but Veritidius gained a signal victory over them, 
and Pacorus himself fell in the battle. *. 

The treaty between Sextus Pompeius and the triumvirs did 
not last long. Antony refused to give up Achaia, and Pompeius 
therefore recommenced his piratical excursions. The price of 
provisions at Rome immediately rose, and Octavian found it 
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necessary to commence war immediately ; but his fleet was twice 
defeated by Pompeius. and was at last completely destrcyed by 
a storm (38 b.c.). This failure only proved the 
necessity of making still more extensive prepare- 
tions to carry on tlie war with success. The power pQinpejm, 
of Octavian was insecure as long as Pompeius was 
master of the sea, and could deprive Home of her supplies of 
corn. Nearly two years were spenfrin building a new fleet, and 
exercising the newly raised crews and rowers. The command 
of the fleet and the superintendence of all the necessary pre> 
parations for the war were entrusted to Agrippa. In order 
to obtain a perfectly secure and land-locked basin for his fleet, 
and thus secure it against any sudden surprise, he constructed 
the celebrated Portus Julius on the coast of Campania near 
Haiae, by connecting the inland Lake Avernus, by means of a 
canal, with the Lake Lucrinus, and by strengthening the latter 
lake against the sea by an ariifleial dyke or dam. While he 
was engaged in these gi’eat works, Antony sailed to Tarentum, 
in 37 B.C., with 300 ships. Maecenas hastened thither from 
Home, and succeeded once more in concluding an amicable 
arrangement. He was accompanied on this occasion by Horace, 
who has immortalized, in a well-known satire, his journey from 
Home to Brundusium. 

Octaviap and Antony met between Tarentum and Meta- 
pontum; the triumviro,Jp was renewed for another period of 
five years; Antony agi’eed to leave 1*20 ships to 
assist in the war against Pompeius: and Octavian 

.1 ^ I T-* r I the tri ll m» 

promised to send a land-force to the Last for the YiiatB. 
campaign against the Parthians. 

Octavian, now relieved of all anxiety on the part of Antony, 
urged on his preparations with redoubled <1goui-. By the 
summer of 36 b.c. he was ready to commence operations. He 
had three large fleets at his disposal: .his own. stationed in the 
Julian harbour; that of Anton 3 '^, under the command of Statilius 
Taurus, in the harbour of Tarentuih; and thed of Lepidns, off 
the coast of Africa. His plan was for all three fleets to set sail 
on the same day, and make a descent upon three different parts 
of Sicily; but a fearful storm marred this project. Lepidus 
alone reached the coast of Sicily, and landed at Lilybaeum; 
Statilius Taurus was able to put back to Tarentum; but 
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Octavian, who was surprised by the storm off the Lncanian 
promotUory of Paliuurus, lost a great number of his ships, and' 
was obliged to remain in Italy to repair his shattered 8eet. 

As soon as the ships had been refitted, Octavian again set sail 
for Sicily. Agrippa defeated Pompeiua’ fleet off Mylae, destroy- 
ing tliirty of his ships; but the decisive battle 

HaiUoohat. fought on the kd of September (36 

off Naiilochuv^ a seaport between'Mylae and the 
promontory of Pelorus. Agrippa gained a brilliant victory; 
most of the Pompeian vessels were destroyed or taken. Pompeius 
himself fled to Lesbos with a squadron of seventeen ships. 

Octavian did not pursue him, as Le[)idus, who was at the head 
of a considerable force, now claimed Sicily for himself, and an 
. equal share as triumvir in the government -of 

the Roman world; but Octavian found means to 
seduce his soldiers from their allegiance; and 
Lepidus was at last obliged to surrender to Octavian, and to 
throw himself upon his mercy. Ilis life was granted, hut he 
was deprived of his triumvirate, his army, and his provinces, and 
was compelled to retire to Italy as a private person. lie was 
allowed, however, to retain his property and the dignity of 
Pontifex Maximus, lie lived till 12 n.c. 

■ In 35 B.C. Pompeius crossed over from Lesbos to Asia, with the 
view of seizing that province ; hut he was easily crushed by the 
lieutenants of Antony, w^s taken prisoner as he 
attempted to escape to Armenia, and was put to 
Pompeiui. death at Miletus. By the death of Pompeius and 
the deposition of Lepidus, Antony and Octavian 
were now Jpft without a rival; and Antony’s mad love for 
Cleopatra soon made Octavian the undisputed master of the 
Roman world. * 


Death of 

Sextua 

Pompeiua. 


After Antony’s marriage with Octavia, in 40 b.c., he seems 
for a time to have forgotten or at least conquered the fascinations 
of the Egyptian queen. For tlie next three years he resided at 
Atliens with hisiwife; but aftci his visit to Italy, and the re¬ 
newal of the triumvirate in 37 b.c., he left Octavia behind at 
Tarentum, and determined to carry out his long-projected 
campaign against the Parthians. 

As ho approached Syria, “ that great evil,” as Plutarch calls 
it) his passion for Cleopatra, burst forth with more vehemence 
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than ever. From this time she appears as his evil genius. He 
summoned her to him, and loaded her with honoijifs and 
favours. “He added Lo her dominions riioenicia, 

Coele-ISyria, Cyprus, a large part of Cilicia, Pales- in- 

tine, and Arabia, and publicly recognized the cisOTat^ 
children she had borne him. Although he had 
collected a large army to invade the Parthian empire, he was 
unable to tear Irimself away from t^ enchantress, and did not 
commence his march till late in the year. The expedition 
proved most disastrous; the army suffered from want of 
provisions; and Antony found himself compelled to retreat, 
lie narrowly escaped the fate of Crassus; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he succeeded in reaching the Armenian 
mountains after losing the best part of his troops. 

Antony returned to Alexamlria, and surrendered himself 
entirely to Cleopatra. In 34 b.c. he made a > short campaign 
into Armenia, and succeeded in obtaining pos¬ 
session of Artavasdes, the Armenian king. lie ^ 

carried him to Alexandria, and, to the great 
scandal of all the Homans, entered the city in triumph, with all 
the pomp and ceremonial of the Kornan pageant. He now laid 
aside entirely the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed 
the state and dress of an Eastern monarch. Instead of the toga 
he wore a robe of purple, and his head was crowned with a 
diadem. Sometimes he assumed the character of Osiris, while 
Cleopatra appeared at ills side as Isis, He gave tlie title of 
kings to Alexander and Ptolemy, liis sons by Cleopatra. The 
Egyptian queen already dreamed of reigning over the Roman 
world. 

While Antony was disgusting the Romans and alienating his 
friends and supporters hy his senseless follicsi; Octavian had 
been restoring order to Italy; and, by his wise and energetic 
administration, Avas slowly repairing the evils of the civil wars. 
In order to give security tP the frontiers and employment to the 
troops, he attacked the barbarians ton the north of Italy and 
Greece, and subdued the lapydes, Pannonians, and Dalmatians. 
He carried on these wars in person, and won the affection of 
the soldiers by sharing their dangeis and hardships. 

The conu-ast between the two triumvirs was sufficiently 
striking, but Octavian called attention to the follies of Antony, 
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Letters passed between them full of mutual recriminations, and 
both parties began to prepare for the inevitable struggle. 

Tow^ds the end of 32 b.c. the senate declared war against 
Cleopatra,* since tliere was no ground for treating Antony as a 
public enemy. The five years of the triumvirate 
declared ji^d expired on the last day of this year; and on 

ClMMtra January, 31 Octavian, as Consul of 

the llepubli^, proceeded to carry on the, war 
against the Egy[>tiau queen. The hostile fleets and armies 
assembled on the western coasts of Greece. Antony’s fleet ’vras 
superior both in the iinrabor and size of the ships, but they were 
clumsy and unmanageable. They were anchored in the 

__„ _ _ _Ambraciot Gulf in the 

\ modern Day of Pre- 

(f^ee Plan, P.) 
army was en- 

^ moutory of Actium 

(Plan, .3), which ha.s 
given its name to the 
battle. The fleet of 
I consisted of 

“ ' light Liburnian ves- 

Pian of Actium. manned by crows 

1. Niconolin. a. Prom. Artiuni. i.* i -u j _ • 3 

2. c, la Scar .1. Tomi.ie of Apollo. whicli had gained ex- 

J'. Hay of rmrua. £ ■ • ..1 

• penence in the w^ars 
against Sextus Pompeius. It was under the command of the 
able Agrippa, who took up his station at CorexTa, and swept the 
Adriatic Sea. 

Octaviarftn person took the command of the land-forces, which 
were encamped*on the coast of Epirus opposite Actium, on the 
spot where Nicopolis afterward.s stood. (Plan, 1.) 
Aoti^” The generals of Antony strongly urged him to 
fight on land; but the desertions among his 
troops were numerous; (i’leopatra \ieeamo alarmed for her 
safety; and it was therefore resolved to sacrifice the anny, and 
retire with the fleet to Egypt But Agrippa was on the watch, 
and Antony had no sooner sailed outside the strait than he was 
compelled to fight. Tlie battle was still undecided and equally 
* Antony retaliated by acndlng Octavia a bill of divorce. 




Plan of Actium. 


1. Nicopoli*. 

2. C, la Scar 


r. Hay of Pmr*a. 


2. From. Artiuni. 

■1. Toniple uf Apollo. 


Battle of 
Aotitun. 
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favourable to both parties, when Cleopatra, whose vessels w'ere 
at anchor in the rear, taking advantage of a favourable Iweeze 
which sprung up, sailed through the midst of the comlifetants 
with her squadron of sixty ships, and made for the coast of 
Peloponnesus. When Antony saw her flight, he hastily followed 
her, forgetting everything else, and shamefully deserting those 
who were fighting and dying in his cause. The remainder of 
the fleet was destroyed before niglit-tiuie, and the army, after a 
few days’ hesitation, surrendered, l^e battle of Actium w'as 
fought on the 2ntl of September, 31 n.c.,from which day the sole 
rule of Octavian ma}' be dated, although his constitutional position 
as Princep-s w'as not secured until four years later (27 n.c.). 

Octavian did not follow Antony to Alexandria for nearly 
twelve months after the battle of Actium. tie sent Agrippa to 
Italy with his veteran troops, and liiinself passed the winter at 
Samos; but he could not ssvtisfy the demands of the soldiers, 
w’ho broke out into open mutiny. Octavian hastened to Hrun- 
dusium, and with difficulty raised a sufficient sum of money to 
calm their discontent. 

This respite was of no service to Antony and Cleoi>atro, 
They knew that resistance was hopeless, and therefore sent 
ambassadors to Octavian to solicit liia favour. . 

To Antony no ansvverwas given, but to Cleopatra 
hopes were held out if she would betray her lover. 

She began to flatter herself that her charms, which had fascinated 
both Caesar and Antonjf might conquer Octavian, who was 
younger than either. Octavian at length appeared before Pelu- 
sium, which surrendered to him wdthont resistance. He then 
marched upon Alexandria. Antony, encouraged by some slight 
success in an action with the cavalry, prepared to resist Octavian 
both by sea and land; but as soon as the Egyp^aii ships ap¬ 
proached those of Octavian, the crews .saluted, them with their 
oars and passed over to their side. Antony's cavaliy also 
deserted him ; his infantry was easily repulsed ; and he fled to 
Alexandria, crying out that he was betrayed by Cleopatra. 

The queen had shut herself up in a niaiisoleuni which she 
had built to receive her body after death, and whore she had 
collected her most valuable treasures. Hearing of Antony’s 
defeat, she sent persons to inform him that she Vi as dead. He 
fell into the snare; they had promised not to survive one 
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another; and Antony Btahbed himself. He was drawn up into 
the mausoleum, and died in her arms. She was apprehended 
^ by the officers of Octavian, and a few days after- 

^and interview with the conqueror. Her 

Cleopatra. charms, however, failed in softening the colder 
heart of Octavian. He only “ bade her be of good 
cheer and fear no violence.” Soon afterwards she learnt that she 
was to be sent to Rome ip three days’ time. This news decided 
her. On the following day she was found lying dead on a golden 
couch in royal attire, with her two women lifeless at her feet. 
The manner of her death was unknown. It was generally believed 
that she had died by tlie bite of an asp, which a i)easant had brought 
to her in a basket full of figs. She was thirty-nine years of age at 
the time of her death. Egypt became a Roman possession. 
Octavian did not return to Rome till 29 n.c., when be celebrated 
a threefold triumph over the Pannonigns, Dalmatians, and 
Egypt. The temple of Janus was closed for the third time in 
Roman history, and the exhausted Roman world, longing for 
repose, gladly acejuiesced in the sole rule of Octavian. 

Thus ended the Roman Republic, an end to which it bad been 
tending for the last hundred years. The corruption and de¬ 
moralization of all classes had rendered a Republic 
almost, an impossibility ; and the civil dissensions 
of the state had again and again invested one or 
more persons with despotic autliority. The means which Augustus 
employed to strengthen and maintain his power belong to a 
history of tlie bhnpire. He proceeded with the caution which 
was his greatest c.haractoristic. He refused the names of king 
and dictator, and was contented with the simple appellation of 
Frincep% or “ chief citizen,” which had long been used to 
designate any (me eminent in the service of the Republican 
gr)vcrnment. He received, liowover, in 27 n.c^., the novel title 
of Au(/ustm^ that is, “ the sacred,” or “ the venerable,” which 
Avas afterwards assumed by all the Roman emperors as a sur¬ 
name. His autliority was (Secured by the assumption of two 
extraordinary powers—the Frononmlare 'imperiuniy which made 
him comrnander-in-chief of tho Roman armies; and the Tribamcia 
potestaR, which gave him jire-eminericc over the civil magistrates 
of the state. He made a new division of the provinces, allow¬ 
ing the senate to appoint the governors of those which were 
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quiet and long-settled, like Sicily, AcBaia, and Asia, but re¬ 
taining for himself such as required Uie presence of an tj/my, 
which were governed by means of his Legati. On the A(J!th of 
Lepidus in 12 b.c., he succeeded him as Pontifex Maximus, and 
thus became the head of the Roman religion. While he thus 
united in his own person all the great offices of state, he still 
allowed the consuls, praetors, and other inagistrateB of the 
Republic to be aanually elected, and to perform their normal 
functions, while he restored the senate to the numbers fixed by 
Sulla, and to its Republican character of a body of Italian nobles. 
" In a few words, the system of Imperial government, as it was 
instituted by Octavian, and maintained by those princes who 
understood their own interest and that of the people, may be 
defined as an absolute government disguised by the form of a 
commonwealth. The masters of the Roman world sun-ounded 
their throne with darkness, concealed their irresistible strength, 
and humbly professed themselves the accountable ministers of 
the senate, whose supreme decrees they dictated and obeyed.” • 

* Gibbon. 
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SKETCH OF THE lUSTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE DEATH OF AUGUSTUS. 


For mauy centuries after the foundation of the city the Homans 
can hardly he said to have had any literature at all. There may 

Folk 10 8 . existed, at an early period, some sonp or 

0 •songs. recounting, in rude strains,* the exploits of 

the heroes of Roman story, hut all trace of these has disappeared. 
It was not till the conquest of the Greek cities in Soutliern Italy, 
shortly before the First Punic War, that we can date the com¬ 
mencement of a true literature. 

It hega^ with the Drama. The earliest dramatic exhibitions at 
Home had been introduced from Etruria in 364 n c.; they had 
P* religious significance, and were intended to avert 
art of the gods on the occasion of a severe 

pestilence. But these exhibitions were only 
pantomimic scenes to the music of theilute, without any dialogue. 
It was not till 240 b.c. thU a drama with a regular plot was 
performed at Home. 


* These were probably composed in tlie Saturnian metre, tbe oldest species of 
versificutioii uinonK tbe Romans, the freedom of which, with regard to tbe laws of 
quantity, gave greater play to tbe genius of the Latin laugua^je tlian the dactylic 
„ hexameter burrowed from tbe Ureeka 
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Its author was M. Livius Androkicus, a native of Magna 
Graecia, who was taken prisoner at the capture of Tar^tuni, 
and carried to Rome, where he became the slave . / 

of M. Livius Salinator. He was afterwards set free, 
and, according to Homan practice, took the gentilic 
name of his master. He acquired at Home a perfect knowledge 
of the Latin language ; and wrote both tragedies and comedies, 
which were bornowed or rather translated from the Greek. He 
also wrote an Odyssey in the Saturnian metre, and some hymns. 
He may be regarded as the first Homan poet. His works were 
read in schools in the time of Horace. 

Cn. Nakvius, the second Homan poet, was a Campanian by 
birth. He served in the First Punic War, and, like Livius, 
wrote dramas borrowed from the Greek. His 
first play was performed in 235 n.u. lie was 
attached to the plebeian party; and, with the licence of the old 
Attic comedy, he made the stage a vehicle for assailing the 
aristocracy. In consequence of his attacks upon tlie Metelli 
he was thrown into prison. He obtained his release through the 
tribunes, but was soon compelled to expiate a new ofieuce by 
exile. He retired to Utica, where he died about 204 n.c. In 
his exile he wrote, in the Saturnian metre, an epic poem on the 
First Punic War, in which he introduced the celebrated legends 
connected with the foundation of Rome. This poem was ex¬ 
tensively copied both by Ennius and Vergil. 

Q. Ennius, however, Aay be regarded as the real founder of 
Homan literature. Like Livius, he was a native of Magna 
Graecia. He was born at Rudiae, in Calabria, . 

239 B.c. Cato found him in Sardinia in 204 
11.C., and brought him in his train to Home. He 
dwelt in a humble house on the Aventine, and i||aintained him¬ 
self by acting as preceptor to the youth of the Homan nobility. 
He lived on terms of the closest intimacy with the elder Scipio 
Africanus, and died in the year 169 b.c., at the age of seventy. 
He was buried in the sepulchre of,the Scipios, and his bust 
was allowed a place among the effigies of that noble bouse. His 
most important work was an epic poem, entitled the “ Annals of 
Rome,” iu eighteen books, written in dactylic hexameters, which, 
through his example, supplanted the old Saturnian metre. This 
poem commenced with the story of Aeneas, and contained a 
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chronological record of events down to the writer’s own time. 
Vergil borrowed largely from it; and, down to his time, it was 
regardc^as the great epic poem of the Latin language. He also 
wrote TiuraerouB tragedies, a few comedies, and several other 
works, such as Saturae, miscellaneous poems composed in a 
great variety of metres, from which circumstance they probably 
received their name. 


The comic drama of Home, though it continusd to be more 
or less a translation or an imitation of the 
Flanti^' Greek, was cultivated witli distinguished success 
by two writers of genius, several of whose plays 
are still extant. 


T. Maccius Plautus was a native of Sarsina, a small village 
ill Umbria, and was born about 254 n.c. He probably came to 
Rome at an early age, and was first employed in the service of 
the actors. With the money he had saved in this inferior 
station he left Rome, and set up in business: but his speculations 
failed : he returned to the capital, and his necessities obliged him 
to enter the service of a baker, who employed him in turning a 
hand-mill. While in this degrading occupation he wrote three 
plays, the sale of which to the managers of the public games 
enabled him to quit his drudgery, and begin his literary career. 
He was then about thirty years of age (224 u.c.), and continued to 
write for the stage for about forty years. He died in 184 b.c., 
when he was seventy years of age. The comedies of Plautus en¬ 
joyed unrivalled popularity among the Romans, and continued to 
be represented down to the time of Diocletian. Though they were 
founded upon Greek models, the characters in them act, speak, 
and joke lil^ genuine Romans, and the poet thereby secured the 
sympathy of liis audience more completely than Terence. It 
'was not only \H'th the common people that Plautus was a 
favouiite; educated^ Romans read and admired his works down 
to the latest times. Cicero places his wit on a level with that of 
the old Attic comedy; and St. Jeromq used to console himself 
with the perusal of the poet, after spending many nights in tears 
on account of his past sins. The favourable opinion which the 
ancients entertained of the merits of Plautus has been confirmed 
by the judgment of modern critics, and by the fact that several 
of bis plays have been imitated by many of the best modem 
poets. Twenty of his comedies are extant. 
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P. TEREN'nus As'er, usually called Teiienok, was born at 
Carthage, 195 B.c. By birth or purchase he became the slave 
of P. Terentius, a Koinaii senator, who aiforded d 
hiiT^tlie best education of the age, and finally 
gave him his freedom. TJie Amlrta,^ the first play of Terence 
placed on the stage (lt)6 b.o.), was the rnenna of introducing 
him to the most refined and intellectual ciicles of Rome. His 
chief patrons ^wre Laeliua arul the voungor Scipio, both of whom 
treated him as an equal, and are said evc») to have assisted him in 
the composition of hia plaj^s. He died in the thirty-sixth year 
of his age, in 159 b.c. Six comedies are all that remain to us. 
The ancient critics are unanimous in ascribing to Terence im¬ 
maculate purity and elegance of language. Although a foreigner 
and a frecdnian, he divides with Cicero and Caesar the palm 
•of pme Latinity. 

There were two other comic poets, whose works are lost, but 
who enjoyed a great reputation among the Homans. Statius 
Cabcilius was a native of Milan, and, like Terence, came to 
Home as a slave. He was the immediate predecessor of Terence, 
and died 168 b.c., two years before the representation of the 
Andria. L. Afranius flourished 100 b.(?., and wrote comedies 
describing Homan scenes and maimers, called Comoediae Togatucy 
to distinguish them from those depicting Grecian life, wdiich were 
termed PalUataey from •pnlliumy the national dress of the Greeks. 

There were two tragic poets contem[)orary with Terence, who 
also enjoyed great celibrity, though their works have likewise 
perished. M. Pacuvius, son of the sister of 
Ennius, was born about 220 b.c., and died in the 
ninetieth year of his age. He is praised by the 
Latin xi^riters for the loftiness of his thoughts, the vigour of Ids 
language, and the extent of his knowledge. H^ence we find the 
€l»ithet doctuR frequently applied to him. Most of his tragedies 
were taken from the Greek writers; but souio beiongeil to the 
•class called Praetextatae^ in whiiih the subjects were taken from 
Homan story. One of these, entitled PauUus, had as its hero L. 
Aemilius Paullus, the conqueror of Perseus, king of Macedorda. 

Tj. Accius, a younger contemporary of Pacuvius, was born 
140 B.O., and lived to a great age. Ciccro, when 
41 young man. frequently conversed with him. 

His tragedies, like those of Pacuvius, were chiefly imitations of 
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the Greek; but he also wrote some on Roman subjects, one of 
which^was entitled Brutm. 

Thoil^h the Roman drama, properly so called, was derived 
from the Greeks, there were some kinds of dramatic exhibitions 
_ , . which were of Italian ori^n. The first of these 

Matty® arama. Attllanae Fabulae, or Atellane Plays, 

which took their name from Atella, a town in Campania. They 
were at first rude extemporaneous farces, but ‘were afterwards 
divided into acts like a regular drama. They were originally 
composed in the Oscan dialect; but, when cultivated by the 
youth of Rome, who readily assumed parts in these pieces, 
they must have been acted in Latin. 

The Mimes were another species of comedy, of which only 
the name seems to have been derived from the Greek. They 
Mimes were a species of low comedy, in which the 

dialogue w^as subordinate to mimicry and gesture. 
The Dictator Sulla w'as very fond of these performances. The 
two most distinguished writers of Mimes were D. LabekIus, 
a knight, and P. Sykus, a freedman, and originally a Syrian 
slave, both of whom were contemporaries of Julius Caesar. At 
Caesar’s triumphal games in October, 45 b.o., P. Syrus 
challenged all his craft to a trial of wit in extemporaneous farce, 
and Caesar offered Laberius 500,000 sesterces to appear on the 
stage. Laberius was sixty years old, and the profession of a 
mimus was infamous, but the wish of the dictator was equiva¬ 
lent to a command, and he reluctarftly complied. He had, 
however, revenge in his power, and took it. His prologue 
awakened compassion, and perhaps indignation ; and durinj^ the 
perforniaMe he adroitly availed himself of his various characters 
to point his wit at Caesar. In the person of a beaten Syrian 
slave he cried lOut, “ Marry! Quirites, but we lose our free¬ 
dom,” and all eyes were turned upon the dictator: and in 
another mime he uttered the pregnant maxim, ‘‘ Needs must 
he fear who makes all else adread.’.’ Caesar, impartially or 
vindictively, awarded the prize to Syrus. 


The Femennine Songs were probably the origin of the Saitrcy 
the only important species of literature not derived from the 
Satire Greeks, and altogether peculiar to Italy. These 

Fescennine Songs were rude dialogues, in which 
the country people assailed and ridiculed one another in 
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extempore verseu, and which were introduced as an amusement 
into various festivals. 

Saiurae^* although the name was given to certain n^ins of 
Ennius, first assumed definite literary shape from the hands of 
C. Lucilius, who wrote in hexameter verse, and _ ... 
attacked the follies and vices both of die- ^ 
tinguished persons and of mankind in general. He was born 
180 B.C., at Suessa Aurunca, and died at Naples in 103 n.c. 
He lived upon terms of intimacy with the younger Scipio and 
Laelius; and was the great-uncle of Pompey on his mother’s 
side. Lucilius continued to be admired in the Augustan age ; 
and Horace, while he censures the harsh versification and the 
slovenly haste with which Lucilius Uircw off his compositions, 
acknowledges with admiration the fierceness and holdneas of his 
attacks upon the vices and follies of his contemporaries. 

Between Lucilius and the poets of tlie Augustan age lived 
Lucretius and Catullus, two of the greatest—perhaps the greatest 
—of all the Boman poeJ;s. 

T. Lucuetius Cakus was born 96 n.c., and died in 55 n.c. 
He is said to have been driven mad by a love-potion, and to 
have perished by his own hand. The work which Poeti of the 
has immortalized his name is a philosophical later Re- 
didactic poem, in heroic hexameters, entitled I)e public: 

Rerum Natura, divided into six hooks, and "Ucreuus, 
addressed to C. Memmius Gemellus, who was praetor in 58 r.c. 
Xts object is to stated clearly the leading pnnciples of the 
Epicurean philosophy in such a form as might render the study 
attractive to his countrymen. Pie attempts to show that there 
is nothing in the history or actual condition of the world which 
does not admit of explanation without having recourse to the 
active interposition of divine beings. The^work has been 
admitted by all modern critics to be the igieatest of didactic 
poems. The most abstruse speculations arc clearly exjdained 
in majestic verse; while the subject, which in itself is dry and 
doll, is enlivened by digressions of piatchicss power and beauty. 

Valerius Catullus was born at Verona or in its immediate 
vicinity, in 87 b.c. He inherited considerable property from his 
father, who was the friend of Julius Caesar; but lie squandered 

lUThe name Hignlfles a mixture or medley. Hence a 2ex per saturam lata is 
a law which contained several distinct regulations at once. 
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a great part of it by indulging freely in the pleasures of the 
metropolis. In order to better his fortunes he went to Bitliyiiia 

CataUife praetor Memmius, but it 

appears that the speculation was attended will) 
little success. It was probably during this expedition ihat lus 
brother died in the Troad, a loss which he deplores in the 
artecting elegy to liortalus. On his returji he continued to reside 
at Home, or at his oouutrv-seats on the promontory of Sirmio 
and at Tihur. lie died about 54 n.c. His poems are on a 
variety of topics, and composed in di(T4rent styles and metres. 
Some are lyrical, others elegies, others epigrams; while the 
Nuptials, of Pelcus and Thetis is an heroic poem. Catullus 
adorned all he touched, and his shorter poems are characterized 
by original invention and felicity of expression. His Atys is 
one of the most remarkable poems in the whole range of Latin 
literature, distinguished by wild passion and the noblest diction. 

Among the poets of the Augustan age Vergil and Horace 
stand forth pre-eminent. ^ 

P. Vkimiu.tus Mako was born, 70 n.c., at Andes, a small 
village near Mantua in Cisalpine Gaul. His father left him 
a Riiiiill estate, which he culti>rated. After the 
The Augnitan battle of Philippi (42 n.c.) his property was among 
Ver^ the lands assigned by Octavian to the soldiers. 

Throiigli the advice of Asiiiius Pollio, who was 
then governor of Cisalpine Gaul, and was himself a poet, Vergil 
applied to Octavian at Home for the restitution of his land, and 
obtained his r(;(piest. The first Eclogue commemorates his 
gratitude. Vergil lived on intimate terms with Maecenas, whom 
lie accompanied in the journey from Rome to Briindusium, 
which fofms the subject of one of the Satires of Horace. His 
most finished work, the (ieoryics, was undertaken at the 
biiggestion of Maecenas.* Tlie poem was completed after the 
battle of Actium, 31 n.c., while Octavian was in the East.t 
The Aeneid was the occupation of his latter years. His health 
was always feeble, and he died at Bnmdusiiim in 19 n.c., in his 
lifty-first year, Ilis remains u'ere transferred to Naples, which 
had been bis favourite lesidencc, and placed on the road from 
Naples to Piiteoli {PozzuoU), where a monument is still shown, 
supposed to be the tomb of the poet. It is said that in his last 

* Georg, iil. 41. t Coup. G^rg. iv. 5ti0, and li. 171. 
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illness he wished to burn the Aenetdf to which he had not given 
the fini^•hmg touches, hut his friends would not allow him. He 
was an amiable good-ternpcred man, free from the mean ^ssions 
of etivv^and jealousy. His fame, which was estal)lishe(Mn his 
lifetime; was cherished after his death as an iiihcritance in which 
ever}' Homan had a share; and his works became school-books 
even before the death of Augustus, and continued such for 
centuries after. He was also the great poet of the Middle Ages. 
To him Dante paid the homage of* his superior genius, and 
owned him for his master and his model. The ten short poems 
called JiucolicSt or Kclog^es^ were the earliest works of Vergil, 
and probably all written between 41 ii.c. and 30 n.c. They 
liave all a Bucolic form and colouring, but some of them have 
nothing more. Their merit consists in their versification, and 
in many natural and simple touches. The Georgies is an 
“ Agricultural Poem ” in four hooks. Vergil treats of the culti¬ 
vation of the soil in the first book, of fruit-trees in the second, of 
horses and other cattle in^ the third, and of bees in the fourth. 
This poem shows a great improvement both in his taste and in 
his versification. Neither in the Georgies nor elsewhere has he 
the merit of striking originality; his chief excellence consists in 
the skilful handling of borrowed materials. The Acneid^ or 
adventures of Aeneas after the fall of Troy, is an epic formed on 
the model of the Homeric poems. It was founded upon an old 
Homan tradition that Aeneas and his Trojans settled in Italy, 
and were tlie founders df the Homan name. In the first six 
books the adventures of Ulysses in the Odyssey are the model, 
and these books contain more variety of incident and situation 
than those which follow. The last six books, the history .of the 
struggles of Aeneas in Ttalv, arc based on the plan of the battles 
of the Iliad. 'Latinus, the king of the Latinl, offers in marriage 
to tlie Trojan hero his daughter Lavinia, who Ijad neen betrothed 
to Turnus, the w’arlike king of the Rutuli. The contest is ended 
by the death of Turnus, who falls by the hand of Aeneas. The 
fortunes of Aeneas and liis final settlement in Italy are the 
subjects of the Aeneid^ but the glories of Home and of the Julian 
house, to which Augustus belonged, are indirectly the poet's 
theme. In the first book the foundation of Alba Longa is 
promised by Jupiter to Venus, and the transfer of empire from 
Albtr to Home; from the line of Aeneas will descend tho 
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Trojan Caesar,'* whose empire will only be limited by the 
oce^n, and his glory by the heavens. The ultimate triumphs of 
Romeve predicted. 

Q. Hobatius FI.ACCUS, usually called Horace, wa^ bom at 
Venusia in Apulia, 65 b.c. His father was a froedman. He 
Horaee. received his manumission before the birth of 

the poet, who was, therefore, of ingenuous origin, 
but who did not altogether escape the taunt*which adhered to> 
persons even of remote i^rvile descent His fatlier's occupation 
was that of a collector {coaclor) of taxes. With the prohts of 
his office he had purchased a small farm in the neighbourhood 
of Venusia. Though by no means rich, he declined to send the 
young Horace to the common school, kept in Venusia by one 
Flavius, to which the children of the rural aristocracy resorted. 
Probably about his twelfth year his father carried him to Rome 
to receive the usual education of a knight's or senator's son. 
He frequented the best schools in the capital. One of these 
was kept by Orbiliiis, a retired military man, whose flogging pro¬ 
pensities have been immortalized by his pupil. The names of 
his other teachers he has not recorded. He was instructed in 
the Greek and Latin languages: the poets were the usual school¬ 
books—Homer in the Greek, and the old tragic writer, Livius 
Andronicus, in the Latin. In his eighteenth year Horace pro¬ 
ceeded to Athens, in order to continue his studies at that seat 
of learning. When Brutus came to Athens after the death of 
Caesar, Horace joined his army, and*l*eceived at once tlie rank 
of a military tribune. He was present at the battle of Philippi, 
and shared in the flight of the republican army. In one of his 
poems J^e playfully alludes to his flight and throwing away his 
shield. He now resolved to devote liimself to more peaceful 
pursuits ; an(^having obtained his pardon, he ventured at once to 
return to Rome. He had lost all his hopes in life ; his paternal 
estate had been swept away in the general forfeiture; but he 
was enabled to obtain sufficient money to purchase a clerkship 
iq the quaestor's office; «and on the profits of that place he 
managed with the utmost frugality to live. Meantime some of 
his poems attracted the notice of Varius and Vergil, who in¬ 
troduced him to Maecenas (38 b.c.) Horace soon became the 
friend of Maecenas, and this friendship quickly ripened into 
intimacy. In the year following the commencement ot their 
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frien^Bhip (37 b.c.) Horace accompanied his patron on the 
journey to Brundusium already alluded to.* About the year 
32 B.c. Maecenas bestowed upon the poet a Sabine ^aim, 
8ufficien||to maintain him in case, comfort, and even in content, 
during the rest of his life. Besides this estate, his admiration of 
the beautiful scenery in the neighbourhood of Tibur inclined him 
eitlier to hire or to purchase a small cottage in that romantic 
town ; and all the^ later years of his life were passed between 
the metropolis and these two country residences. He died in 
8 B.c., in his fifty-seventh year. He was buried on the slope of 
the Esquiline Hill, close to his friend and patron Maecenas, who 
had died before him in the same year. Horace has described liis 
own person. " He was of short stature, with dark eyes and black 
hair, early tinged with grey. In his youth he was tolerably 
robust, but suffered from a complaint in his eyes. In more 
advanced life he grew fat, and Augustus jested about his cor¬ 
pulence. His health w^as not always good, and he seems to have 
inclined to be a valetudinarian. In dress he was rather careless. 
His habits, even after he became richer, were generally frugal 
and abstemious; though on occasions, both in youth and maturer 
age, he seems to have indulged in conviviality. He liked choice 
wine, and in the society of friends scrupled not to enjoy the 
luxuries of his time. lie was never married. The Odes of 
Horace* want the higher inspirations of lyric verse. His amatory 
verses are exquisitely graceful, but they have no strong ardour, 
no deep tenderness, nor efen much of light and joyous gaiety; 
but as works of refined art, of the most skilful felicities of 
language and of measure, of translucent expression, and of 
agreeable images embodied in words which imprint themselves 
indelibly on the memory, they are unrivalled. In the Satires of 
Horace there is none of the lofty moral indignatjpu, the fierce 
vehemence of invective, which characterized tiie later satirists. 
It is the folly rather than the wickedness of vice which he 
touches with such playful sljill. In the Kpodes there is bitter¬ 
ness provoked, it should seem, by some personal hatred or sc^ise 
of injury. But the Epistles are the most perfect of the Horatian 
poetr}’’, the poetry of manners and society, the beauty of which 
consists in its common sense and practical wisdom. The 
Epis^]^ of Horace are, with the Poem of Lucretius, the Georgies 
of Vergil, and perhaps the Satires of Juvenal, the most perfect 
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and most original form of Roman verse. The Art Poetf^ was 
probably inteuddd to dissuade one of the younger Pisos from 
deviating himself to poetry, for which he had little genius, or at 
least to suggest the difficulties of attaining to perfection. 

Three celebrated Elegiac poets—Tibullus, Propertius, and 
Ovid—also belong to the Augustan age. 

AiiRirs Tibullus was of equestrian family, and possessed an 
hereditary estate between Tibur and Praeneste. TIis great 
patron ^fas Messala, whom he accompanied in 
31 B.c. to Aquitania, whither Messala had been 
sent by Augustus to sui)pre88 a formidable insurrection which 
had broken out in this province. In the following year (30 b.c.) 
Messala, having pacified (Jaul, was sent into the East. Tihulhis 
set out in his corajiany, but was taken ill. and obliged to remain 
ill Corcyra, from whence he returned to Rome. Ho ceased the 
active life of Tibullus, lie died at an early ago soon after 
Vergil. The poetry of his contemporaries shows Tibullua as a 
gentle and singularly amiable man. To Horace especially lie 
was an object of warm attachment. His Elegies, which are 
exquisite small poems, celebrate the beauty and cruelty of his 
mistresses. 

Sextus Pkopkrtius was a native of Umbria, and was born 
about 51 B.c. He was deprived of his paternal estate by an 
agrarian- division, probably that in 36 after 
the Sicilian War. He began to write poetry at a 
very early age, and the merit of histproductions soon attracted 
the attention and patronage of Maecenas. The year of his 
death is altogether unknown. As an elegiac poet a high rank 
must be awarded to Propertius, anti among the ancients it was 
a dispifted point whether tlie preference should be given to him 
or to Tihulliis. To the modern reader, however, the elegies 
of l^ropertius are not nearly so attractive as those of 1'ibullus. 
This arises partly from their obscurity, but in a great measure 
also from .a certain lack of natural inspiration. The fault of 
Propertius was too pedantic an imitation of the Greeks. His 
whole ambition was to become tlie Roman Callimachus, whom 
he made bis model. He abounds with obscure Greek myths, 
as w'ell as Greek forms of expression, and the same pedantry 
infects even his vcreificatioii. % 

P. OviDius Naso, usually called Ovii), was born at Suhno, iu 


Propertius. 
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the country of the Paeligni, on the 20th March, 43 b.c. He was 
descended from an ancient equestrian family, and was destined 
to be a pleader. But the bent of his genius _ .. * 

showed itself very early. The hours which should ^ 

have been spent in the study of jurisprudence were employed 
in cultivating his poetical talent. It is a disputed point whether 
he ever actually pi'actised as an advocate after his return to Rome. 
The picture Ovid himself draws of ins weak constitution and 
indolent temper prevents us from thinking that ho ever followed 
his profession with perseverance, if indeed at all. He became, how¬ 
ever, one of the Triumviri Gapitales ; and he was subsequently 
made one of the Centumviri, or judges who tried testamentary 
causes. Till his fiftieth year he continued to reside at Rome, 
where he had a house near the Capitol, occasionally taking a 
trip to his Paelignian farm. He not only enjoyed the friendship 
of a large circle of distinguished men, but the regard and favour 
of Augustus and the imperial family ; notwithstanding whicrh, in 
U A.D. he was suddenly commanded by an imperial edict to 
transport himself to Tomi, a town on the Kuxine, near the 
mouths of the Danube, on the very border of the empire. He 
underwent no trial, and the sole reason for his banishment stated 
in the edict was his having published his poem on the Art of 
Love (Ars Amatoria). The real cause of his exile is unknown, 
for the publication of the Art of Love, demoralising as the poem 
might be held to be, was certainly a mere pretext. Ovid dra^vs 
an afi'ecting picture of the Aiscries to which he was exposed in 
his place of exile. He complains of the inhospitable soil, of the 
severity of the climate, and of the perils to which he was ex¬ 
posed, when the barbarians plundered the surrounding couiitiy, 
and insulted the very* walls of Tomi. In the midst of all his 
misfortunes he sought some relief in the exercise of his poetical 
talents. He died in exile in the sixtieth year of )iis age, 18 a.d. 
Besides his amatory poems, Ovid wrote the Metamorphoses in 
fifteen books, which consist of such legends or fables as involved 
a transformation, from the Crftation to the time of J ulius Caesar, 
the last being that empei’Oi*’8 change inlo a star—^the Fasti, in¬ 
tended to extend to twelve hooks, of which only the first six are 
extant, a sort of poetical Roman calendar, with its appropriate 
festivals and mythology—and the Elegies, written during his 
banishfRbnt. Ovid undoubtedly possessed a great poetical 
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genius, which makes it the more to be regretted that it was not 
always under the control of a sound judgment. He exhibits great 
vigdur of fancy and warmth of colouring, but he was the first 
to dej^rt from that pure and correct taste which characterizes 
the Greek poets and their earlier Latin imitators. 

We now turn to the history of prose literature among the 
Romans. The earliest prose works were Annals containing a 
meagre account of the principal events in Roman 
history, arranged under their respective years. 
The earliest annalists who obtained reputation were Q. Fabius 
PiCTOR and L. CiNcius Alimentus, both of whom served in. the 
Second Punic War, and drew up an account of it, but they 
wrote in the Greek language. 

The first prose w’riter in the Latin language, of whom any 
considerable fragments have been preserved, is the celebrated 
censor, M. Porcius Cato, who died 149 b.c., 
and of whose life an account has already been 
given. He wrote an important historical work entitled Origines. 
The first book contained the history of the Roman kings; the 
second and third treated of the origin of the Italian towns, 
and from these two books the whole work derived its title; the 
fourth book treated of the First Punic War, the fifth book of 
the Second Punic War, and the sixth and seventh continued the 
narrative to the year 149 b.c. There is still extant a \Wk on 
agriculture {De Be Bustica) bearing ^e name of Cato, which is 
probably substantially his, though it is certainly not exactly in 
the form in which it proceeded from his pen. There were many 
other annalists, of whom we know little more than the names, 
and wh^e works were used by Livy in compjling his Roman 
history. 

Oratory waL always cultivated by the Romans as one of the 
chief avenues to political distinction. Cicero, in his work en¬ 
titled Brutus^ has given a long list of distinguished 
orators whose speeches he had read; but he him> 
self surpassed all his predecessors and contemporaries. In his 
works the Latin language appears in the highest perfection. 
Besides his numerous orations he also wrote several treatises 
on Bhetoric, of which the most perfect is a sy.stematic treatise 
on the art of oratory {De Oratore) in three books. His wo«*;s on 


Cioero. 
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Philodophy vere almost the first specimens of this kind of 
literature ever presented to the Romans in their own language. 
He does not aim at any original investigation or research. His 
object was to present in a familiar and attractive fond the 
results at which the Greek philosophers had arrived, not to 
expound any new theories. His Ejnstles^ of which more than 
eight hundred have come down to us, are among the most 
valuable remains pf antiquity. Cicero, during the most im¬ 
portant period of his life, maintained Vi close correspondence 
with Atticus and with a W’ide circle of political friends and 
connections. These letters supply the most ample materials for 
a history of the Roman Republic during its last struggles, and 
afford a clear insight into the personal dispositions and motives 
of its chief leaders. 

The most learned Roman under the Republic was M. Terex- 
Tius Vabko, a contemporary and friend of Cicero. He served 
as Poinpey’s lieutenant in Spain in the civil ivars, 
but was pardoned by Caesar after the battle of 
Pharsalus, and was employed by him in superintending the 
collection and arrangement of the groat library designed for 
public use. Upon the formation of the second triumvirate, 
Varro’sname appeared upon the list of the proscribed: but he 
faiccceded in making his escape, and, after having remained for 
aome time in concealment, he obtained the protection of Octa- 
vian. liis death took place 28 n.c., when he was in his 89th 
year. Not only was Varr» the most learned of Roman scholara, 
but he was likewise the most voluminous of Roman authors. We 
have his owm authority for the assertion that he had composed 
no less than 490 books, but of these only two have come down 
to us, and one of them in a mutilated form: 1. De Re Rustimt 
u work on agriculture, in three books, written when the author 
was eighty years old; 2. De Lingua Jjaiinay a* grammatical 
treatise which extended to twenty-five books, but six only have 
been preserved, and these are in a mutilated condition. The 
remains of this treatise are'particularly valuable. They have 
preserved many terms and forms whi6li would otherwise have 
been altogether lost, and much curious information connected 
with the ancient usages, both civil and religious, of the Romans. 

. C. Julius Caesab, the great dictator, was also distinguished 
as airtuthor, and wrote several works, of which his memoirs 
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{Commentarit} alone have come down to us. They relate the 
history of the first seven years of the Gallic War in seven 
^ hooks, and the history of tlie Civil War down to 

^ the commencement of the Alexandrine in three 
books. Neither of these works completes the history of the 
Gallic and Civil Wars. The history of the former was completed 
in an eighth book, which is usually ascribed to Ilirtius. The 
history of the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars was 
written in three separate books, Avfaich are also ascribed to 
Tlirtius, but their authorship is uncertain. The purity of 
Caesar's Latin and the clearness of his style have deservedly 
obtained the highest praise. 

C. Sallustius Crispus, a contemporary of Caesar, and one of 
his supporters, was also distinguished as an historian. He was 
born 86 u.c. at Amiternum, in the countiy of the 
Sabines, and died in 34 b.c. After the African 
War (46 b.c.) he was left by Caesar as governor of Numidia, 
where he acquired great riches by his oppression of the people. 
Two of his works have come down to us—the Catilina, the 
history of the suppression of Catiline’s conspiracy; and the 
Jugurthttf the history of the war against Jugurtlia. Sallust 
imitated Thucydides, and attained the conciseness, without the 
obscurity, of his great model. 

Cornelius Nepos, the contemporary and friend of ^icero 
and Atticns, was the author of numerous works, all of which 
are lost, with the exception of the Biographies 
of Cato and Atticus, and the Lives of Dis¬ 
tinguished Commanders ( Vitae Excelhntium Jm~ 
peratorum). But even these Lives are possibly an abridgment 
of the original work of Nepos, made in the fourth century of the 
Christian era. 

Of the prose ^writers of the Augustan age the most distinguished 
was the historian Titus Livius, usually called Li\’T. He was 
horn at Patavium {Padua), 69 b.c. The greater 
part of his life appears to have been spent in 
Borne, hut he returned to his native town before his death, 
which happened at the age of seventy-six, in the fourth year of 
Tiberius, a.d, 17. His literary talents secured the patronage 
and friendship of Augustus; and his reputation became so 
widely diffused, that a Spaniard travelled from Cadiz to !^me 
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solely for the purpose of beholding him, and, having gratified 
his curiosity in this one particular, immediately returned home. 
Livy’s “ History of Rome ” extended from the foundalior^ of the 
city to tlie death of Drusus, 9 n.o., and was comprised in 142 
books. Of these thirty-five have descended to us. The whole 
work has been divided into decades^ containing ten books each. 
The First decade (bks. i.-x) is entire. It embraces tlie period 
from the foundation of the city to the year 294 iuc., when the 
subjugation of the Samnites may be sai*l to have been completed. 
The Second decade (bks. xi.-xx.) is altogether lost. It included 
the period from 294 n.o. to 219 b.c., cotnjn-ising an account, 
among other matters, of the invasion of Pyrrhus and of the 
First Punic War. The Third decade (bks. xxi.-xxx.) is entire. 
It embraces the period from 219 b.<!. to 201 b.o., coniprehend- 
ing the whole of the Second Punic War. The Fojirth decade 
(bks. xxxi.-xl.) is entire, and also one-half of tlie Fifth (bks. 
xli.-xlv.). These fifteen books continue the history from 201 
B.c. to 167 B.C., and develop the progress of the Roman arms 
in Cisalpine Gaul, in Macedonia, Greece, and Asia, ending with 
the triumph of Aemilius Paulius. Of the remaining books 
nothing is extant except inconsiderable fragments. The style 
of Livy may be pronounced almost faultless. In judging of 
his merits as an historian, we are hound to ascertain, if possible, 
the en^ which he proposed to himself. No one who reads his 
work with attention can suppose that ho ever conceived the 
project of drawing up a critical history of Rome. 11 is aim was 
to offer to his countrymen a clear and pleasing iiaiTative, which, 
while it gratified their vanity, shouhl contain no startling 
improbabilities or gross amplifications. To effect this purpose 
he studied with care the writings of some of his more celebrated 
predecessors in the same field. But in no cas^ did he ever 
dream of ascending to the fountain-head, and never attempted 
to test the accuracy of his authorities by examining monuments 
of remote autiquipr. 
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CIIAPTEIl XXXIX. 

TIIK KMl’lKK FROM AUItUSTJTS TO TRAJAN. 

The victory at Actiiim on the 2nd of September, 31 n.c., 
gave Octaviaii free opportunity for the great task of con¬ 
solidating the administration of the provinces, and of effectitjg 
the transformation of tlie government into a skilfully disguised 
monarchical rule. In the war against Antony and Cleopatra, 
he had been presented as the champion of Home against a 
foreign foe (Horace, Od.y i. 37); and under this form many old 
opponents found a good excuse for acquiescing in his domination.* 
After reorganizing the Eastern provinces, the conqueror returned 
and entered Rome in a triple triumph which lasted from the 
1.3th to the 15th of August, 29 (Hor., 0<?., i. 2. 49). The forms 
under which he had hitherto held power were obviously 
unconstitutional. With masterly policy he now ackno’-K^edged 
that it was so. lie justitled his p^t action by the plea of 
necessity; but he declared that the necessity was now no 
longer urgent. He closed the temple of Janus on the 11th of 
January, 29, in token of profound peace in the Homan wdrld. 
On the < 3th of January, 29, he formally resigned into the hands 
of the senate the extraordinary and unconstitutional powers 
which he had<held, and retired into private life as an ordinary 
citizen of the free Homan republic. 

It had been carefully arranged beforehand, by those who 
pulled the strings of the puppet-slmw, that the senate should 
refuse to accept his resignation, pleading thau Home was still 
surrounded by dangers, and that only the master-hand, which 
bad guided the ship of the state to port through the storms of 

* Ileuce hi' dedicated the Palatine temple of Apollo on the 24th of October, 28 
(Hor., Od., 1. 31), in honour of Actluni; but he did nut inautfurate the Tiig^le of 
MuPf Ultor in commeiuoration of Philippi until the let of August, 2 b.c. 
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civil war, was fit to direct her course through the .stormy seas 
that still lay before her (Hor., Od, i. 14): it was impossible to 
release Octavian from the onerous task of government. A 
compromise, therefore, was made; that ho should conduct the 
government with proconsular power in the parts of the Empire 
which were still exposed to danger, while the senate and the 
ordinary magistrates were to exercise their wonted authority 
elsewhere. This w’as the beginning of the constitutional prin- 
cipate, and on the 16th of Januar^ the new title Awj'w&tus 
(Hor., Od.^ iii. 3. 11) was conferred by tlic senate on the ‘“lead¬ 
ing citizen,” (i.e. civium^ Ilor., Od.^ i. 2. oO'i. 

The compromise had been skilfully arranged so that all real 
power, i.e. the command of the soldiers, should remain in the 
hands of Augustus. All provinces in wliich war or rebellion 
was likely to occur, and where armies were needed, were to bo 
governed by Augustus hirnfeelf (acting through his lieutenants), 
and were called imperatorial provinces; while only the peaceful 
provinces, which had been long under llontau power, and were 
thoroughly pacified, and where no armies were needed, remained 
under the control of the senate. On the other hand, Augustus 
granted with a liberal hand the outward show and trappings of 
authority to the governors whom the senate appointed in its 
provinces; * they were all, whatever their previous rank in the 
sei-vim^, adorned with the consular insignia and title con- 
sule ); whereas the governors sent to the provinces, which as 
dangerous were put uiiulr his direct authority, were inert-ly his 
lieutenants {legati of Augustus) with the insignia of praetors {pro 
praetore). In the city Augustus w^as to hold authority as consul, 
elected year by year, while in the specified imperatorial provinces 
the consular authority for a period of ten ycai s was conferred 
on him. The pretence was obviously kept up that these also 
were gradually to pass into the category of peaceful provinces 
under senatorial control. With the command of ail arpiies, the 
right of declaring war and peace, of making treaties, and of 
lev 3 dng soldiers, remained “in the hatjds of Augustus. The only 
exception was Africa, which, though senatorial, required a legion 
to protect its southei-n frontier. 

* Asia and Africa ■were governed by ; Sicily, Gallia Narboiionais, 

Uaetica, Bithynia, Crete and Cyrene, etc., by praetttrii. Under later 
emperors many changes in the classification df provinces were made. 
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Of the iraperatorial provinces the more important were 
governed by Augustus’s lieutenants of consular or of praetorian 
rank,* %tho less important by equestrian procurators, while 
Egypt, from which Rome drew her principal corn supplies, stood 
by itself under the Emperor’s own hand. The administration 
of the vast group of provinces was conducted from the central 
bureau in Rome; and a regular system of sound government 
was there developed, as a l^ng series of reports fibm the governors 
Avas received, read, and preserved, and questions were continually 
sent in and answered by the Emperor in rescript. Even the 
government of the senatorial provinces, though partaking more 
of the old haphazard Republican fashion, was much improved ; 
for in most cases the senatorial governors, though designated by 
lot, had been trained in the iraperatorial provinces. 

The compromise was so skilfully adjusted that it was 
described by Augustus and his panegyrists, with some show of 
truth, as the restoration of constitutional government (res puUica 
restiiuta)^ but by historians as the beginning of tlio Imperial or 
monarchical rule (Tac., i. 1). There was all the outward 

appearance of a republic; the usual officials were elected in the 
usiial way ; Augustus was, in Rome apparently, only one of the 
consuls, and in the provinces invested for a specific period with 
special powers, as others had been in former times. But the 
reality was utterly different, and practically every viwfch of 
Augustus was law. 

Ill 26 Augustus set out for Spain to carry on a campaign 
against the Cantabri and Astnres. In the next j^ear the war w.'is 
brought to a close successfully (Hor, Od., hi. 8. 21 ; iii. 14. 3), 
and the^templc of Janus was again closed. It was not till 
20 BC’., however, that the Cantabri were finally crusihed by 
Agrippa (Hor.f4 0(1., iv. 14. 41; Ep., i. 12. 26). Augustus 
returned to Rome in 24 n.c. An expedition to Arabia Felix 
(llor., Od., i. 29), undertaken in the previous year by Aelius 
Cmllus, came to a disastrous termination. 

In 23 B,c. the prinnpato» was further developed into the form 
which it henceforth retained. On the 26th of June, Augustus 
resigned the consulship, retaining pro consuls the special powers 

* Syria, tin* fii^rmanfep, Pannonia (founded 10 A.f>.), etc., by conauZarcaj^Ciallla 
LngudnnenaiN. lAiattania, ttc., by praeumi; but all bad the ftame tltle,^illii^attiff 
Augusti pro praetort. 
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in the provinces which had been conferred upon him in 27 
for ten years. But special acts of the senate restored to him in 
a new form all the power which the consulship hitheijto con¬ 
ferred on him. By strict law his proconsular authority ceased 
if he entered Borne, but he was exempted from this rule; he 
retained all the consular insignia, together with the power of 
issuing edicts, and holding meetings of the s^ate,* and he 
ranked as equal •in all respects with the actual consuls of the 
year. The appearance of republiclin equality was seriously 
strained by these powers; and it was, perhaps, to counteract 
this that Augustus now began to lay more stress on his position 
as Otiaropion of the Commons. He had held trihunida potestas 
since 36; but from 23 he began to use it as an oRicial title, 
adding in succeeding ylgars a number to indicate the annual 
repetitions of this power. From henceforth every Homan 
emperor counted the years of his reign as the years during 
which he had been Champion of the Commons; and 23 n.c;., 
therefore, may most suitably be reckoned as the first year of 
the folly formed empire. The theory always continued that 
the Imperial power was granted by a special and voluntary act 
of the Roman people (acting through the senate) to an individual, 
and did not descend. 

Naturally, the permanence of Augustus, beside the rapidly 
changljgg series of consuls, made the imperial power grow steadily 
by insensible steps and often wthout any express enactment. 
The people became moi% accustomed to “ slavery ” (as those 
called it who, like Tacitus,f pretended to sigh for a republic), 
and the emperors to command. As a rule, tlie people pressed 
upon Augustus far larger powers than he was willing to accept. 

In B.C. 22, during a famine, Augustus undertook the duty of 
superintending the corn-supply of Home (cum ^nnonae), and 
this duty always continued the most pressing necessity of Ihe 
empire. The vast populace of Rome must be fed, whatever 
happened, or its discontent was likely to overturn the emperor. 
Egypt, the granary of Rome, was Ijept under the immediate 
personal control of the emperor and his famiUa; and after 6 a.d. 
a prae/ecttia annonae was appointed to direct the importation. 

* This hut- he accepted hi 22, wbea the people pressed on him a 

‘pemubiat dlctatotshfp and oonsnlohlpi. 

t Cf. mtt., 1.1. 
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Similarly the water-supply, the prevention of fire, the order 
of the city, and tlie management of the public roads, were 
trusted ^ito the emperor, and committed by him to special 
officials. 

In 22 Fannius Caepio and Licinius Murena * were condemned 
on a charge 9 f conspiracy, but the facts are very obscure. 
Maecenas, brother-in-law of Murena, and hitherto Augustus's 
principal minister in Ronie (Hor., Odf.* iii. 8. 17), lost much of 
his influence henceforth at court. Though he accepted no 
public oflice (/mnos), his diplomacy had aided Octavian as much 
as the military genius of Agrippa; he was mainly instrumental 
in attaching the gieat Roman writers to the party, and his 
liberality has made his name that o^ the typical patron of 
literature in all subsequent time. He lived in half retirement 
till his death in 8 n.c. Late in 21 Augustus went to regulate 
the East anew (21-19). Tiberius, his stepson, followed him by 
land with an army in 20 (Hor., Kp.\ i. 3). The mere show of 
power induced Phraates, the Parthian king, to restore the 
standards captured at Carrhae in 53, an event celebrated by 
the poets (llor., A)>., i. 12. 27). 

. In 22 the last two censors of the old style had held oflice. 
In 1» Augustus declined a wide authority tendered to him as 
regimen l&jum et morum ; but in practice lie exercised it (Hor., 
Od.y iv. 5. 22; A/)., ii. 1. 1; Ovid, Met.^ xv. 832; ii. 

233; Suet., Amj.y 27; Dion., liv. 10), passing in 18 and 17 tlie 
great body of the Leges JuUae,>axiA attempting to reform society 
and religion. lie restored many old Roman cults, which had 
sunk into disuse, and rebuilt more than 80 temples. He passed 
laws intfliided to check extravagance and licentiousness, and to 
encourage marriage and the old Roman family life. The celebra¬ 
tion of the Lu^i Saecnlares in 17 was intended as the crowning 
step in this piooesa, when literature and piety united to mark 
the inauguration of a new age for the Roman state. Horace 
v/rote the official hymn for the occasion, the Curmen Saeculare. 

Ill 10-13 Augustus visited Oaul (Hor., Od., iv. 2. 33; iv. 5); 
and the regulation of the north-western frontier now engaged 
his attention. At first he aimed at fixing the limit at the line of 
the Elbe and Danube. His great general Agrippa (who had 

* Tbe latter to mentioned in Ecr., OcZ., 11.10, and iii. 19 (published in SlhSefoiv 
the OQUSpirocjr). 
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married his daughter Julia in 21) was in charge of the easteni 
frontier countries, 16-13 e.c. ; and the northern wars were 
truBted to his stepsons Tiberius and Drusus. They conquered 
the tribes of Tyrol, Khaeti, Vindelici and Norici in fs; and 
ill 14-13 the hitherto dreaded Alpine ti’ibes were pacified, and 
roads built. In 12-9 Tiberius reduced Paiinonia, and Drusus 
fought in Germany. The death of the latter brought Tiberius to 
undertake the German war, 9-6 ; but his retirement interrupted 
the work. ‘ Agrippa had died in 12 ? and Augustus could not 
allow any general outside the family to gain renown, and 
endanger the dynastic succession. Tiberius returned to Germany 
4 but the revolt of Pannonia called him there, 6-9. In 
A.i). 9 Arminius, who had instigated a revolt in north-west 
Germany, attacked P. Quintilius Varus, the governor of Germany, 
while he was inarching through a pass in the Saltus Teuto- 
burgiensis, and annihilated his force, which consisted of three 
legions. This disaster caused the greatest consternation at 
Horae, and was a severe blow to the aged Emperor, who was 
often heard to exclaim, “ PInre, Parc, redde leyiones! ” Tiberius 
resumed the German command, 10-13. Germanicus, son of hie 
dead brother, succeeded him, 13-16; but the jealousy of Tiberius 
recalled him in 17; the dream of an Elbe frontier was abandoned, 
and the much longer Hhine-Danube frontier was substituted. 

Ttg^^later years of Augustus’s life were uneventful. In 12 b.c. 
he succeeded Lepidus as Pontifex Maximus; and this office 
thenccforw'ard was irnjjfirial, marking the emperors as hcods 
of the state-religion. In 9-8 n?’. the management of the city 
was reorganized; it was divided into districts; mayisti i-v/cot am 
were instituted, and festivals called compiUilia in honour of the 
Lares Ihiblici and Augustus were held. Tins was the greatest 
concession which Augustus made in Italy to tii^ popular desiie 
to worship him. In 2 u c. the title pater patriae was conferred 
on him. 

The question of a successor had long trouhled Augustiis, and 
determined much of his domestic })plicy. His only child w-as 
Julia, born in 39, daughter of his second wife Scrihonia. M. 
Marcellus, the popular and promising son of his sister Octa\ia, 
was destined to succeed him, and liad married Julia in 25 (Hor., 
Orf.jL12); but his death in 23 (Virg., Aen., vi. 867-886) ruined 
the‘'Ilian, and Agrippa was then selected, and made to divorce 
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his wife Marcella and to many Julia in 21. The elder aona of 
this marriage, Gains and Lucius, were early introduced to the 
people, and pushed forward in thsk career ef office; but Lucius 
died in^2 a.d., and Gains in 4 a.d. Agrippa Postumud, born 
aibp' Agnppa's death in 12, was adopted by Augustus in 4 
but J)anished for misconduct in 7. 

Ib 39 B.C. Augustus divorced Scribonia, and m 38 married 
Livia Drusilla, taking her from her husband^ Claudius Nero. 
She bore Augustus no chifdren, and her idm was to secure the 
succession for her two able sons by her previous marriage, 
Tiberias Claudius Nero and Neio Claudius Drusus. When 
Agrippa died in 12, Tiberius succeeded to his place, divorced^is 
wife Vipsania, married Julia in 11, and received the tribunician 
authority in 6. But the death of Drusus in 9, and the retirement 
of Tiberius to Bbedes 6 b.c. to 2 left the way open for the 
young sons of Agrippa. Once more the disgraceful conduct of 
Julia (exiled in 2 bc. to Pandataiia) and the deaths of Gaius 
and Lucius Caesar, restored Livia's influence. Tiberius was 
adopted along with Agrippa Fostumus (posthumous son of 
Agrippa and Julia) in 4 a.d. ; the tribunician power was 
restbred to him in 4 a.d. ; Agrippa was exiled to Pianasia in 7. 
In 1,1 or 12 Tiberius was appointed colleague of Augustus in the 
provinces, but not in Italy. 

Augustus died on the 19th of August, 14 a.d., having been 
thirteen times consul, twenty-one times saluted imperator, in his 
37th year of tribunician power. * 

Tibebius. —Tiberius ClauditA Neio loigned under the name 
Tiberius Caesar, Diri August! Filius, Augustus. His noble 
descent and distinguished services justified the choice which 
Ajugustuf had made of his successor; hut tlie death of the first 
emperor was a critical moment in the history of the empire. In 
theory the impirial power was merely a personal and temporary 
gift made by the sovereign people to Augustus, who could not 
beneath it to any successor. No provision existed in the 
im^rial constitution for regulating the succession, Augustus 
had shrunk from making any provision which would savour of 
monarchical and dynastic rule; and, while 
such arrangements os ii%ht fecilitate the 
successor, yet fully recognized the danger that dome^Aer 
prominent noble might attract the popular eye end frat^ aHbe 


he informally made 
path of his chosen: 
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r^s of power. But the practised skill of Tiborius, long tise4 
both to administration and to palace intrigue, supported by the 
devotion of his mother, the Empress Li via, surmounted success¬ 
fully the difficulties of the interval between the lapsind of the 
powers entrusted to Augustus and the fresh delegation of similar 
powers to the new emperor. The possible rivals against whom 
Augustus had warned him made no attempt to compete iWith 
him. But the army, on whose suppoit ultimately the govern¬ 
ment rested, was not so easily wot', over. The soldiers had 
already shown signs of discontent with the strict terms of 
military service; and they were not disposed quietly to permit 
tliese terms to become permanent under a new monarch. 
Mutinies broke out in the two gieat frontier armies of Pannopia 
and G-ermany. But the soldiers had no setious hostility to the 
new emperor; and readily accepted vague promises of amending 
the terms of service, made by Drusus, sou of Tiberius, in 
Pannonia, and by Gcrmanicus his nephew, in Geimany. 

The election of magistrates was entrusted by Tibenus to tlie 
senate, and the popular assemblies {comitm) were dibcontinued. 
The outward show of political life and freedom, left by Augustus, 
was thus discontinued, and political career was henceforth, in 
form as well as in &ct, dependent on imperial favour. Vague 
discontent and hostility to the empiie weie always smouldering 
amo^g the old nobility; and this came to a head in the con¬ 
spiracy of Libo Drusus, 16 a.u , winch ended in his suicide 
before it was really oigajiized, and was so futile as to be doubted 
by many. 

The empty result of the German wais has been alluded to 
above. In 14 Germauicus led the lepeutant legions of the 
German army against the Mai si, whom he defeated. He con¬ 
tinued the war for the next two years, and vanquished Arminius, 
but was reoalled in 17, and celebrated a triumph. In tlie same 
year Gcrmanicus was sent to the East, to set in order tlie 
provinces beyond the Hellespont. He settled the affau^ of 
Armenia, and made term^" with Parthia, but died suddenly at 
Antioch in 19. It was suspected by all, and believed by 
Germanicus on his death-bed, that his death was due to poison 
ifeMhnmistered at the instance of Co. Calpumins Piso, governor 
^bo, people said, had been sent out by the emperor to 
be a^^y and a check on Itim, and who had been on notoriously 
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bad terms with him. Piso, on his return to Rome, was put on 
hia trial, and condemned for disobedience to his superior officer. 
Germauicus; but the charge of poisoning broke down, and there! 
is no reSson to believe that it was true. 

From 17 to 24 a.d. a war was carried on against the 
Numidian Taefarinas by Junius Blacsus,* and afterwards by 
P. Dolabella. It ended with the defeat of Taefarinas. An 
insurrection in Gaul under Julius Floras and Julius Sacrovir 
(2t A.i>.) was crushed byO. Bilius, and risings in Thrace in ID* 
and 25 were put down, the latter by Poppaeus Sabinus. The 
Frisii in North Germany revolted in 28, but the Romans were 
not succe.ssful in crushing them. 

It was in Tiberius’s reign that the volunteer prosecutors 
{fUlatoren) \ began to exercise unbounded influence. The 
definition of treason (maiestas) had been so widened as to 
include many offences not originally contemplated as coming 
under the law, and any insulting speech or writing against the 
emperor was enough to secure the conviction of the author. 
Tiberius made some attempts to limit the application of the law, 
but finally countenanced the deJatores^ owing to the influence of 
Sejanus, Ids powerful favourite, and many noble families were 
thus brought to ruin. 

Aclius Sejanus,J an eques of Etruscan descent, and prefect of 
the praetorian guards, had steadily increased his influenc^e^ith 
Tiberius, and had formed the ambitious design of becoming his 
successor. ITe first intrigued with lJi^^lla, wife of Prusus, son 
of Tiberius, and having with her connivance compassed Drusas’s 
death in 2.*i a.d., he vainly sought permission to marry her. In 
26 the emperor left Rome for ever, and next year retired to 
Gapreac, ft small island ofl' Campania, and Sejanus was left more 
free to prosecute his designs. After the death the emperor’s 
motlier, Livia, fn 29, Sejanus succeeded in getting Agrijipina, 
widow of Germanieus, with her sons Nero and Drusus, hanislied. 
Tiberius, however, now began to suspect Sejanus’s designs, and 
resolved to bring about his downfall. ‘To conceal his intentions 

* was aaliitiHl “imperntnr ” by the troops; the loot occasion when this 

wa^ permitted to any but the eiiipernr. 

t As no state ]ir<>Hf‘rutor cxiated in Konie, it was left to private peraons to take, 
the initiative in prosecuting criminal ebargea; but Hucti pemoiiH, though never 
popular (H«)r.. .Slit., 1. i, 6S-b8). now began to be a terror and a danger to tjmoceufc' 
as well as guilty. ^ 

; His career is sketched by Juvenal. 10. 56-107. 
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he loaded SejanuH with honours, made him joint consul with 
himself, and at the same time sent Macro to supersede him. 
Sejanus was condemned to death by the senate, and executed 
in 31 amidst the execrations of the people. In 83 A§rij)pina 
committed suicide after the murder of her son Drusiis. 

The later years of Tiberias’s life were spent in almok unbroken 
retirement at Capreae. Little was known in Rome as to his 
way of living oA the island, and the licence and foulness of 
Roman scandal vented its dislike for thih morose and unapproach¬ 
able emperor in inventing or reporting a scandalous chronicle 
of Capreae, which has made this period a proverb for vice of 
the most hideous kind. What was truth and wliat mere malice 
in these reports, we cannot tell and need not inquire; but the 
tales that cling round a historical figure are usually an index 
of his character. It is remarkable that one whose early career 
was so brilliant, whose talents were so great, and whose conduct 
at first so good, should sink at last into a j)roverb of infamy ,* 
and the improbability of such a metamorphosis has led some 
modern writers to air the theory that Tacitus and Suetonius 
have mistaken false and groundless scandal for real history. It 
is indeed true that Tacitus was bitterly prejudiced against the 
early enoperors, but Ins trustworthiness cannot be depreciated 
so low as this theory would suppose. In happier circumstances, 
Tibeti'is might have been a great man; but, when set free from 
all restraining influence^ the faults of his nature, pride, coldness, 
and suspicion, corruptccoill that was good in him. 

Tibenus died on the 16th of March, 37 a.i>. lie was suc¬ 
ceeded by his grandnephew, Gaius Caesar, surnamed Caligula 
(“ Little Boots ”) % the soldiers from the soldier’s boots (caligae) 
which he used to wear as a boy. 

CALKiULA,— -The reign of Gaius began well, and an era of 
peace was cx]>eftcd. He abolished the viglit t)f appeal from 
magistrates to himself, restored the ewnitia* promised the senate 
to govern canstitutionall}^ and discouraged the delafores. At 
the end of eight months, probably^ through tlic influence of 
Herod Agrippa, he plunged into a wild career of revelry and 
debauchery, and attempted to play tlje Kastern potentate. lie 
put to death his cousin. Tiberius Gemellus, who, along with 
hims^Jf, wa» the heir of the late emperor. His claim to be- 
* The reeteration wae nut permanect. 
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'worshipped as a god caused riots among the Jews, both in Judaea 
and Alexandria. His mad career exhausted the coffers of the 
state, and led to exactions in Italy and in Gaul, where he went 
in 40. ^lis expedition there and to Germany has been travestied 
by ancietit urriters. According to them, he went as ffur as 
Boulogne, and, after making his army fill their helmets with 
ehells, returned to Rome. But there can be no doubt that the 
expedition was undertaken with a view to crusii the conspiracy 
in which it was believed 4hat Cn. Lentulus, governor of Upper 
Germany for ten years, had engaged against Caligula; and the 
completeness of its success exposed it, to the charge of being 
an empty parade. Lentulus, though a great favourite with the 
soldiers, was put to death, and great changes were made in the 
disposition of the disaffected troops. 

The sudden change of Gaius’s life from the unceasing danger 
and wearing anxiety of his position under Tiberius as probable 
heir, liable at any moment from freak or suspicion to be slain by 
the jealous tyrant, to the unbridled freedom of an emperor, was 
more than his intellect could stand. The freaks and caprices 
that are recorded reveal a monomania, which revelled in un¬ 
restrained power. He delighted to be treated as a god, and to 
heap insults on the nobles of Rome. Ho wished that all Rome 
had one neck, to be cut at a blow. On the 24th of January, 41, 
he perished by a conspiracy among a few of his pergonal 
attendants, who were in constant terror that the}' might at ’any 
moment be ordered to death. Rangiikg tlie palace after his 
assassination, the soldiers found his uncle, Tiberius Claudius 
Drusus Germanicus, a man of fifty, concealing himself in terror 
for his life. One of the soldiers, in jest, saluted the cowering 
wretch a# emperor, and the grim joke was carried into real 
earnest by his comrades. 

Claudius h^ been looked upon as unfit for statesmanship, 
and had given his leisure hours to letters. He annulled the 
acts of Gaius and modelled his statecraft on that of Augustus. 
Many useful reforms were passed, albeit they often savoured of 
pedantry. He purified the* senate, and attended personally to 
the administration of justice. He completed the Aqua Claudia, 
an aqueduct which had been left unfinished by Gaius, built the 
port of Ostia, and drained Lake Fucinus. 

Whereas Tiberius had made a principle of carryii^ out 
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Augustus's provincial administration with tlie least possible 
change, and Gains had treated it with indifference, Claudius paid 
great attention to it, and made a number of changes, especially 
in the East. Mauretania was annexed and divided ifito Iw'o 
p^o^^nce8; Thrace was made a province; Mithridates, king of 
Armenia, was brought a prisoner to Home; the kingdom of 
Herod was restored in Judaea; the kingdoms of Polemon in 
PontUB and of Antiochus in Cilicia, Lycaonia, and Commageno 
wera consolidated; the franchise was ffeely extended throughout 
the empire, and the political rights of the Gauls were increased. 

The most important foreign event of the reign was the 
conquest of the south and south-west parts of Britain. In 43, 
preceded b}’ his general Aulus Plautius, Claudius invaded the 
country in person, remaining only sixteen days, and leaving the 
work of consolidation and extension ot' the conquest to be carri(‘d 
on by Plautius from 43 to 47, aiul by P. Ostorius Scapula from 47 
to 52. The last-named conquered the British prince Caractacus. 

Claudius’s first w’ife after Jiis accession was Messalina, who, 
abetted by his freediueii, Narcissus, Pallas, and others, caused 
great oppression of the nobles. Messalina formed, in 48, the 
scheme of contriving the accession of C. Silius, a noble with 
whom she actually went through the form cf marriage; but 
here the freedraen stepped in and secured the ruin of the guilty 
pair.» Next year Claudius married his niece Agrippina the 
younger. She set herself to win power in every way, and 
induced Claudius to a(ifcpt her son L. Domitins Aheuobarbus 
(called Nero after his adoption), to the detriment of his own son 
Britannicus. Claudius might have revoked this step, but died 
on the 13th of October, 64 a.d., so conveniently for her schemes 
that he was universally believed to have been poisoned by her. 

Nero. —The first years of Nero’s reign were marked by a 
contest between Seneca his tutor and Bnrrus the* prefect of the 
praetorian guaids on the one hand and his mother Agrippina on 
the other. Agrippina received a check in the dismission of the 
freedman Pallas, and in revenge she espoused the cause of 
Claudius’s son Britannicus, whereupon Nero caused Britannicus 
to be poisoned (55); Seneca and Burrus managed the state 
well, but allowed Nero to pursue a course of dissipation. He 
forme/^^a liaison with Poppaea, wife of Otlio, the future emperor, 
and she induced him to put his mother to death (59). In 62 
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BurriiB died, and Seneca retired from public affairs. Nero 
divorced Octavia, anTrl married Poppaca, who, along with the 
praetorian prefect TigelHnus, exerted great influence over tlie 
empercRT. In 64 occurred the great fire at Rome, and Nero wa& 
accused by bis contemporaries of having caused it, though there 
is no sure evidence that he had anything to do with it.* I'o 
divert popular clamour, the Christians were charged with the 
deed, and many were put to death with cruel tortures. In 65 
a conspiracy to dethrone i'Jero was formed under the leadership 
of C. Calpurnius Piso, and its discovery was followed by many 
executions, ii:cluding those of Seneca and the poet Lucan. In 
66 Nero visited Greece, and Hstored its freedom to the country. 
While there he continued the scenic cxliibitions which had 
already done so much in Italy to bring him into contempt. 
Reports of disaffection in the West recalled him to Rome. On 
his return in Marcli, 68, he heard that Gaul had revolted under 
Julius Vindex, and that Serviiis Snlpiciiis Oalba had taken arms 
against him in Spain. The first insuiTection was crushed by 
Verginius Rufus, who refused the empire offered him by his 
victorious troops, but the news of Galba’s action tlirew Nero 
into a panic, and lie committed suicide on the 9th of June, 68. 

The chief foreign events of the reign were the successes of 
Domitius Corbulo in Armenia from 58 to 66, and the insurrection 
in Judaea, which began in 66. In 61 Suetonius Paulinijs put 
down a revolt of the Iceni in Britain under their queen Boudicca 
or Boadicea. The provincial adminiajration, especially during 
the first half of the reign, was vigorous and successful. 

Galiaa, who had been saluted as imperator by the soldiers, 
and had declared himself lieutenant of the senate and people,’’ 
was proclaimed emperor immediately on Nero’s death, and 
marched for Rome. An attempt by Nymphidius Sabiiius, the 
])raetorian prefect, to seize the throne, was put down. Galba 
alienated his supporters by his policy in Gaul, by his meanness 
(as they called his efforts to retrench, necessitated by Nero’s 
ruinous extravagance), by his severit}% and by the fact that he 
spared Tigellinus, tlie hated favourite of Nero. In the beginning 
of 69 he adopted Piso Licinianus as his associate in the 
principate. M. Salvius Otho, who had expected this l^oiiour, 

* It is a fanry of some modern authorities that Nero caused the Are ^order to 
destroy the narnm ill-iMiilt streets of old Koine, and to rebuild them taking 

all care to prevent loss of life ITom tire and from starvation. 
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raised a mutiny among the praetorian guards, who saluted him 
as imperator. Galba and Piao attempted to quell the riot that 
ensued, but were put to death in the Forum on the 15th of 
January, 69. j 

Otho and Vittclijus. —Meanw'hile the legions of Lower 
Germany had revolted against Galba, and hailed A. Vitellius as 
imperator. Otho on his succession sent Vitellius overtures of 
peace, promising,him an honourable retreat if he would retire 
froiq the contest, but these terms wer«« rejected. Vitellius sent 
A. Caecina and Fabius Valens on before him to Italy, and they, 
after some indecisive fighting, effected a junction, and finally 
defeated Otbo’s army near Hetriifcum, between Cremona and 
Mantua. On the 19th of April Otho in consequence committed 
suicide, and Vitellius came to the throne. Vitellius was met at 
Lugudunuiri by Valens and C&ecina. On coming to Home he 
conducted the government with comparative mildness, but the 
real power lay with his two generals, wlio encouraged his 
extravagance. 

Meanwhile the armies in the East looked about for an emperor 
of their own. C. Liciniiis Mucianus, legatus of Syria, refused 
the proffered honour, and the choice fell upon T. Flavius 
Vespasianus, legatus of Judaea, wdio was loyally supported by 
Mucianus. Vespasian, who had greatly distinguished himself 
as t^e lieutenant of A. Plautius by the conquest of the Isle of 
Wight and the southern portion of Britain, was proclaimed 
ejnperor at Alexandria cv»i the Ist of Jiih', G9, and it was decided 
that he should hold Egypt, while Mucianus should march west. 
Before Mucianus could arrive, Antonius Primus, legatus com¬ 
manding the seventh legion, who had embraced the cause of 
Vespasian, hurried to Italy, met Qaccina, and induced him to 
desert Vitellius. Primus defeated the Vitellians at Betriacum, 
marched on Home 'before Valens could come iJorth to oppose 
him, and finally crushed Vitellius at Home. Tliis made the way 
clear for Vespasian. In the troubles connected with the capture 
of Rome, the temple of Ju[j)iter on the Capitol was burned about 
the 20th of December, 09, • 

There was also trouble in tlie North-west. In 69 Julius 
Civilis induced his countrymen, the Batavi, to revolt from Vitellius 
and ta^e up arms for Vespasian. The revolt spread, and he 
was able to blockade the Homan army in Vetera (the modern 
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Xanten). On the death of Vitelliufi, Civilis made no secret that 
he was fighting against Rome; and hia coadjutors, Julius Olas- 
aicus and Julius Tutor, proclaimed an “ Imperium Galliarum/’ 
to whicSi many of the Roman aokliers swore allegiance. In 
70 Civilis, after some successes, was defeated by Petilius Cerealis, 
and contrived to make terms for himself. Ilis later liistory is 
unknown. 

Vespasian, the first of the Flavian line, a man of very humhle 
origin, came to Rome irf the sumnjer of 70. He had in« the 
spring renewed the operations against the Jews, which had been 
dropped during the difficulties of the preceding year. His son 
Titus was sent against Jerusalem, which he took after an 
obstinate resistance on the part of the inhabitants, and levelled 
with the ground. Judaea was made a Roman province; and 
in 71 the temple of Janus was closed. A new temple was 
built to Jupiter Capitolinus in 70, and in the next few years 
many new public buildings, including a temple to Peace (75), 
were created. The emperor set about retrenching expenditure, 
carrying out with better judgment the economical policy of 
Galba, and adding to the taxes, so as to put the finances on a 
sound basis. lie treated the senate respectfully, but curtailed 
its powers. He discouraged trials for maiGstaft^ but did not allow 
the delatorcs to be prosecuted. 

Provincial administration was vigorously managed by Vftspa- 
sian. He conferred Latin rights (an incomplete form of Roman 
citizenship) on all the municipia of ?5^ain (74 a.i>.), and on 
the Helvetii. He organized and enlarged the united province 
Lycia-I’amphylia; and incorporated the kingdom of Antiochus in 
the em^re, repelled a Parthian invasion in 77, strengthened 
the defences on the Danube, and continued "he conquest of 
Britain. 

Vespasian dibd on the 23rd of July, 79, and was succeeded by 
his son Titus, who had since the 1st of July, 71, been associated 
with him in managing the empire, and counted the years of his 
reign from that date. 

Titus reigned from 79 to 81. He courted popularity, freely 
squandered what his father had saved, and prosecuted the 
delaiores. Ho ordered no senator to execution, and his death 
was universally regretted. In 79 occurred the great e;;uption 
of Vesuvius which buried Pompeii and Herculaneum, and in 
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80 the new temple of J.upiter Capitolinus and other public- 
buildings were burned. In 80 the Flavian amphitheatre, whicb 
in its half-ruinous condition is now called the Coliseum, wa&< 
dedicated with games of extraordinary magnificence.Titus- 
died on the 13th of September, 81. 

Domitiaji, the younger son of Vespasian, succeeded his 
brother. In 83 he led a campaign against the Chatti, andi 
assumed the title,of Gernianicus. After this war Domitian set. 
himself to break down the power of th;^ senate, by assuming the 
censorship for life, by causing himself to be designated consul 
for ten years in 84, and by assuming tlie power of life and deatli- 
over the senate. Cn. Julius Agricola, who had taken the 
command in Britain in 78, defeated the Caledonian chief 
CalgacTis in the battle of Mount Oraupius in 84. lie w»as- 
recalled next year by Domitian. In 85 Decebalus, King of 
Dacia, who had formed the ambitious scheme of founding a 
great military state, attacked Moesia successfully. In 86 this 
defeat was retrieved by Jnliaims; but the eni])eror thought it 
best to make terms with Decebalus, on account of trouble with, 
the Suevic peoples, who would have been only too ready to joinn 
arms with the Dacians. Decebalus was accordingly recognized 
as king under the lordship of Itome. Domitian celebrated a 
triumph in 89. In 92 he was for eight months in the field 
against the Suevic nations and their Sarmatian allies, the 
lazyges. Many reverses were sustained, and the war was con¬ 
tinued into the next rei^n. In 88 the revolt of L. Autonius 
Saturninus, governor of Upper Germany, which was suppressed 
by Norbanus, turned Domitian into a cruel tyrant. The delators 
flourished again, and many prominent citizens were put to death. 
The emperor, however, managed public affairs well. He strove 
to put down Eastern effeminacy, and to revive the morality and 
religion of the republic, and was careful in his choice of pro¬ 
vincial governors. Domitian met his death, not'from the senate 
whom he feared, but from his own household. The Enijiress 
Domitia, whom he had dtvorced but recalled, formed a plot 
against him, and on the 18th of Sei?temher, 96, he fell by the 
liand of a freedman called Stcphamis. Thus perished the last 
of the Flavian dynasty. 

Under the Flavian dynasty the policy was begun of treating. 
Christians as outlaws, liable to death on confession of the ‘name;. 
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and the persecution by Domitian is printed deep on the memory 
of history, though few facts are recorded. It would appear that 
■Christianity spread among the higher classes in Rome, and 
afFectecfeven the Emperor’s family. The Flavian policy towards 
the Christians was continued by later emperors in theory, 
though in practice it was carried out only occasionally in active 
persecution. 

Nerva. —M. Cocceius Nerva was elected 'emperor by the 
senate. He took an oatlf to put no senator to death, and con- 
. suited the senate in everything. Great attention was paid to 
Italy, and comparatively little to the piovinces. The praetorians 
demanded the execution of Domitian’s murderers, and Nerva 
was forced to comply. This decided him to adopt a consort, 
and his choice fell on M. Ulpiua Trajanus, legatus of Upper 
Germany, and a native of Spain. The adoption took place 
on the 27th of October, 97, while Trajan was still in Germany. 
Nerva died on the 26th of January, 98. 

Trajan ranks among tlie most vigorous and the greatest of 
the emperors. He spent the summer of 98 in Germany, and the 
next winter on the Danube, making preparations for a Dacian 
war. In the beginning of 99 he came to Rome, where he re¬ 
mained two years. Early in 101 he started for Dacia, and after 
two campaigns, in the course of which he captured the king’s 
capital, Sarmizegethusa, he compelled Decebalus to accept his 
terms. Dacia, however, became a dependent state, having no 
power of making peace or war without the consent of Rome. 
The senate decreed to Trajan the title of Dacicus. Decebalus, 
however, again revolted, and in 104 Trajan again set out for 
Dacia, ^n 106 the war was brought to a close by the death of 
Decebalus, and Dacia was made a province. Trajan returned 
to Rome in 107, and celebrated a triumph. The native popula¬ 
tion of Dacia was mostly driven out, and the country was re¬ 
populated by colonists from all parts, especially from Asia Minor. 
Jn 106 Arabia Petraea was formed into a province by the 
governor of Syria, Cornelijis Palma. 

During the next eight years Trajan was at Rome. He treated 
the senate with marked respect, but at the same time did not 
enlarge its prerogatives. His own powers were increased by 
his creating new patricians^ and by the appointment of &f>surator 
rei puhlicae to control the affairs of the Italian towns and the 
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free cities al)road. His success in finance was great, and was 
due partly to the economy of his court, and partly to the \realth 
accruing from the Dacian mines. The condition of slaves was 
made harder. Special attention was given to increasing the 
population and improving the agriculture of Italy. Many new 
buildings wore erected in Italy and at Rome, notably the Forum 
Ulpianum. Trajan was very liberal in making new roads in 
the provinces, and sent special commissioners to several senatorial 
proiriuces. Thus Pliny was sent to* Rithynia, and the corre¬ 
spondence between him and Trajan, which is extant, shows how 
closely Trajan directed affairs in this province. In 112 Trajan 
issued a famous rescript forbidding hetaeriae of Christians in 
Bithynia. 

Chosroes, King of Parthia, bad interfered in the ailairs of 
Armenia by putting Parthomasiris on the throne. Trajan re¬ 
solved to punish him for this illegal act, declared war on him, 
and left for the East in tlie end of 113. Chosroes sent an 
embassy to meet him at Athens, but the terms offered were not 
accepted, and Trajan pressed on to Antioch, where he required 
Parthomasiris to lay his crown before him in 115. The Armenian 
king was then dismissed, but was shortly afterwards murdered, 
possibly with Trajan’s connivjince. While in Antioch, Trajan 
narrowly escaped with his life' in the great earthquake of 115. 
In the same year he founded the new provinces of Mesopotamia 
and Adiabene, but these regions had soon to bo reconquered. 
In IIG he sailed down ^he Euphrates, and took Ctesiphon, the 
Parthian capital. Chosroes fled, and the crown was given to 
his sou Parthamaspates, as a client of Rome. Trajan had the 
title of Parthicus conferred on him. Meanwhile the Jews had 
revolted in Mesopotamia, Palestine, and other countries where 
they formed a large part of the population, and had to be put 
down with great slaughter. Trajan’s presence was urgently 
required in the East, as difficulties had arisen with the Sarmatians, 
the Moors, and the Britons; but he died on his homeward 
journey at Selinus, in Cilicia, in Augqst, 117 a.d. 
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II.—DESCENDANTS OF OCTAVIA, SISTER* OP 

AU.GUSTUS. 

ri) C. Miircellus =: Octuviu = (2) M. Autonius (triumvir). 


1 • 

M. Mareolliis 

1 

Autoiiia * 

Antouia the 

(d. B c. 2:i). 

the elder := L. Domitius. 

younger = 

* 


N. Claudius 



Drusuh. 

■ 

• 

(See III.) 


Domitia Lepida ( = M. Valerius C'd. DuuiitiiiH 

I Biirbatus Messalla). ( = Agi ijtpina 
I the younger). 

Valeria Measalina 
(wife of Imp. Cluudiaa). 


III.—AUGUSTUS’S STEP-CHILDREN. 

» 

CD Ti. Claudius Nero = Livia Augusta = (2) Imp. Augustus. 

_ 4 _ 

I 

Imp. Tiberius =Vipsania • N. Claudius Drusus (= Antouia 

Agrippina. the 

youngorj. 

. I . 

Drusus Germameus Livia (Li villa) i Imp. CUaudius 

Livia, ( = Agrippina ( = Drusus, sftu ( = Mo.S8alina; 
sister the elder). of Tiberius), 

of Grer- 

I manicu£()<^ 

■' I' i 

Julia (= Nuro, eldest Claudius Octavia 

auu of Germauicus). Britanuious. ( = Imp. Nero) 
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Acciiis, L., 325. 

Achaean League, t2q; in 
alliance with Philip V., 
130; control of, by 
Rome, 165. 

Achaean war, 166. 

AcdllcH, 38, 142. 

AeliuH GalluB defeated in 
Arabia Felix, 340. 

Aenillius Leplunn, M., 
military road made by, 
138. 

Aemiliua Paullua, L., alain 
in the battle of Cannae, 
107. 

Acnj||lin8 PaulluB, 

(son), dot'eata Peracus, 
163. 

Aeneas, legend of, 9. 

Aequians, 5. 41. 

Aetoliaii JjOuguc, Z2g; 
forms alliance with 
Rome, 130; but is 
obllgei] to make ]H>ace 
with Philip V., 130; 
chief town Ambracia 
taken by the Romans, 
134; compelled to sue 
for peace, and the 
League crushed, 134. 

Afranius, L., Consul, 267. 

Afranius, L. (poet). 325. 

Africa, invaded i)y the 
Romans, 89,169. 

Agrarian Law of Sp. Cas- 
‘ Bins, 38; law introduced 
by 'Pi. GrticebuH, z8i, 
182; extended by C. 
Qracchus. 187; laws 
. passf^ after tlie death 
of the Oracchi, 191; law 




pro{K>sed by Rullus, 
261; law introduced by 
Caesar, 268. 

Agrigeutnm besieged and j 
taken, 87. | 

Agrippa, Herod, 347. I 

Agrippd, M., Octavlan's ' 
general, drives L. Auto- | 
nius and Kulviu out | 
of Rome, 312; defeats ' 
them at Perusia, 312; 1 
constructs tlie Julius 
PortuH, 315; defeats i 
fleet of Sextus Pomiieius, 
316; defeats the Can- 
tabri, 340; death of, 342. 
Agrippina the younger, 
wile of Claudius, 349; 
believtHl to luive poi- 
smied the emperor, 349; 
her death by Nero, 

Agrippina, widow of Ger- ^ 
iiiaiiicns, buiiisbed, 346; 1 
eummits suieido, 347. 1 

Alba lAUiga, foiiiidutiou | 
of, 9 ; destrurtion of, 15, | 
Alban Idike, legend of | 
the, 53. i 

Alesia surrenders to Cue* • 


Janiculum, 16; con' 
stmets the Pons Subli- 
cius, 16; his reign and 
deatii, 16. 

Andrisrus, x66. 

Anttp\Umi, 149. 

Antiuchus, king of Syria, 
proposes to Philip V. to 
IMirtltion Egyjit between 
tlieiu, 130; receives 
lianmbal as a fugitive, 
143*1 is prsuaded to 
invade Greece, 133; is 
defeated utThermopy lae, 
and returns to Syiia, 
133 ; iii\ades the king* 
d'om of Pergumus, but 
is defeated near mag¬ 
nesia, 13a; iscoinpclled 
to cede all his doiiiiiiiono 
in Asia Minor, to pay 
tines, and surrender 
Hannibal, 134; peace 

' concluded, and affairs 
of Asia settled, 135. 

Aiitiochus Asiutiens de¬ 
posed, 252. 

Aiitonius, C., 261, 262, 
264. 

AnUiiiius, L., revolt of, 


sar, 279. I 

Alldbrbges, ambassadors , 
of the, 262. ' 

Alps, Hannibal's passage ' 
of, 103 ; note on, 108. . 

Ambffus, 155. ' 

Aiicus Marcius, succeeds | 
TullUS HoStllltlS, I ; I 
ranquers several Latin 
cities, and removes in¬ 
habitants to Rome, 15; 
institutes the Fetialea, 

15 ; founds a Colony at 
Ostia, 15; fortifies the 


312 - 

Ant mins, M. (orator), as- 
*sasainutcd, 220. 

Antony (^Man'us Anto- 
iiius), Consul with 
Caesar, 298; offers a 
diadem to Caesar, 296: 
takes pos.sessioii of 
Caesar’s papers and 
treasures, 301; pro¬ 
nounces the funeral ora¬ 
tion over the body of 
Cuesar, 302; master of 
Rome, 302; attacked by 
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Cicero in his Philippics, 
3(^; retlix'H 1o clsal* 
<pine (iaul, and besieges 
Mutlna, 304; declared 
n public enemy, 304 ; 
•defeats Kausa, 304; Is 
•defeated by llirtins.^tos; 
received in Further (xaul 
by Lepidus, 305; furms 
Triumvirate with Or- 
•tuviiiu and Lepidus, 
305 ; defeats Cassius at 
Philippi, 30Q; licen- 
'iiuus conduct in Asia 
Minor, and meeting 
with CMooputra, 311. 312. 
fullous her tu Alex¬ 
andria, 312; his troops 
•deteatid in Syria, 313: 
meets his wife and 
■brotlier at Athens, 31^; 
his wifcilies, 313; forms 
an alliauce w’lth Sextus 
PonipeiuH, 313; marries 
'Octavia, sister of Octii- 
vlaii, 3x4 ; returns to the 
East with Octavia, 314; 
his success in Syria, 
314; makes another 
treaty u ith OcUivinii, 
315; renews his union 
witli Cleopatra, 316 ; Is 
<iet‘eated in Parthla, 317 ; 
returns to Alexandria, 
317 : is defeateii by Oc- 
iiiviuu in the liattle of 
Actliim, 318 ; is again 
defeated ut Alexandria, 
31Q; stabs liirnNcIt, 319. 

Apoll'inia, Iiesieged * by 
I'hilip V. of MaccHloii, 
130. 

Appellatio, 147. 

Applus Claudius, the de¬ 
cemvir, 45, 48. 

Appius Clt^iins Caecus. 
82 ; ids son, 86. 

Aquae Sextiae, battle nt, 
aoj. 

Aqiulllus, M’., r*nsul. 
suppresses tlie Second 
.Servile War in Sicily, 
205; is defeated, and 
made prisoner by Mitli- 
Tulutes, 223. 

Archelnus ’defeated at 
Chaerunea, 2 34; and 
again at Orchoinonus, 
224. 

Arfdiimwlea, 1x3. 

Ariobarzanes expelled 
from Cappadocia. 12 3; 
restored, 223; again ex¬ 


pelled. 223: restored to 
his kingdom, 254. 

Ariovistus defeated by 
Caesar. 274. 

Arlstobiilus surrenders to 
Poinpey. 253. 

Armenia, iNutipey in, 25?. 

Army, Uoman, organisa¬ 
tion of, 148. 

Artaxtitil, victory of Lu- 
cullus at, '247; Miili- 
iniaston of 'L'lgraiies at, 
25 '-*- 

As (visight), 23. 

Ascaiiius, legend of, 9. 

AHCulum, levolt at, 7 ti- 

AMlHimc. Fabulae, 326. 

Athenio, leader of 'slaves 
ill Sicily, 205 ; defeated 
and slain by Aiiuiilius, 
205. 

Athens, 129; declares 
against Itome, 224. 

Attalus IMiilometor, 177. 

Augurs, 19, 62. 

Augustu*!, title conferred 
on Uctavian, 339; wts 
out for Spain, 340; Can- 
tabri finally' crushed, 
340; resigns the consul¬ 
ship, 340; superintends 
tliecorij-siipply of Koine, 
341; regulates the affairs 
of tile East, 342; passes 
the Ltfjes Juliof; 342 ; 
visits (hull, 342; sue- 
oecds Lepidus as i*outi- 
fex MaxiiuiiH. 343; 
divorces Senbonia arid 
marries Livia Drusil^i. 
344; Tiliertus upiiointed 
bis colleague, 344; his 
death, 344. 

Aumnei, 6. 

Aiitronius Pactus, P., 260- 


B. 

Ilalearic sUngers, xsx. 
llutavi, revolt of, 351. 
Ik'lgic \V'ur, 274. 

Illbhlus, M , 268, 260, 29i> 
Klaesus, .liiuius, with P. 
IKilahei'a defeats Tac- 
fariniCi, 346. 

Boadicea, qneen of the 
Icenl. defeated, 330- 
lioii, 3, 97; Anally con¬ 
quered and slaiigbtorcd, 
138. 

Korionia (Bologna), colony 
ut, 138. 


Bosporus, CiDimerian, 252. 

Breiinus, 55, 56, 58. 

Britain, first invasion by 
Caesar, 276; second in¬ 
vasion, 277; invasion 
of, by Claudius, 349; 
ri'volt in, 350; Agricola 
•n. 353- 

Bruttii, 6. 

Brutus, n., tiesieges Mas- 
si I ia, 290 ; governor of 
Cisjilpine Caul, 3'^2; 
comniaiuis agahist An- 
tiniy, 309; put to dfnth 
at Aqiiileia, 105. 

Brutus, ]j. JnuiuH, 28, 29; 
hisdeatli, ^t. 

Brutus, M. Junius, 
Priwtor, cuiispii'es wltli 
Cassius and otticrs to 
assassinate Caesar, 298; 
retires to Maeeduuia, 
303; collects till army 
in Macedonia, 308; 
plunders Lycia. 308; 
crosses over into Thrace, 
309: defeated by Oc- 
tavian ut Philippi, 310; 
slays liimself, 310. 


G. 

CaeciliuH, Q., 274. 

Caesar, Calus Julius, early 
life, 256, 2S7 ; Quaestor. 
257; Aedile, 2574 
stores statues and tro¬ 
phies of Murlus, 257; 
Propraetor in Spain, 
268; bis conqiu'sts tlieie, 
268 ; Consul, 268; forms 
cabal with Puuijh'}' and 
Crossus (first Trium¬ 
virate), 268; carries 
Agrarian Law, 268; 
suppsrts Pouipey, and 
gives him his only 
dauguter Julia in mar¬ 
riage, 269; divorces his 
wife, 270; obtains com¬ 
mand ill Gaul, 269; ist 
campaign In Gaiil, 274 ; 
2nd. 274 : 3rd, 27s: 4tht 
*75 ; 877 ; bth, 278 ; 

7th, 278; 8tli, 280; 
rlvj.ry of Pompey, 284- ^ 
287; quarters at Ka- 
veinia, 286; ordered to 
disoiuid Ills army, 287; 
retusi's and erd^es tlic 
Kuhicon, 288; enters 
Itoine, 289; conquers 
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ills opponents in Spain, 
290; short Dictatorship, 
291; crosses to (Ireece 
to encounter Pompey, 
agi; total defeat of 
Pompey in the battle of 
Ptiarsalu!', 21)2; Dictator, 
*94 5 I»nrsues Ponipey 
into £g.y))t, 294 ; su]i- 
p«)rts Cleopatra, 794; 
Hwnquors I'liavnacea, ; 
294; Tctums to l^ome, 1 
294 ; duleats i’oiniteian : 
a^ny in Africa, 295 ; ; 
master of the Homan ; 
world, and Dictator for | 
ten years, 295; ins 1 
'I'riumph, 296; his 
clemency and reforms, | 
291, 296, 297 : liiipera- j 
tor and Dictator for life, i 
297; conspiracy agninst j 
iiim, 298 ; assassination, { 
299 ; cliuracter, 299; ins j 
character iw a writer, 

315 " ^ 

Caesai', Gains (Caligula), ; 
Huceeeils 'I’iberius, 347 ; i 
n-stores the coniitia j 
and disc'uurngcs tlie I 
dtUxUrret, 347 ; cause's 
the dentil of ills cousin, j 
Tiberius Gemellus, 347 ; | 
his expeditions to Gaul | 
and Germany travestied, | 
348; bis freaks and , 
CHorices, 348 ; assassin- | 
at«1, u8.' i 

Cainiar, L. Julius, Consul, ' 
212; Ml Social War, 212 ; | 
proposes Dex Julia, ! 
213 

Calabria, 7. 

Calpurniun I,aw, De Itepe- 
tuntiis, 188. 

Oamillus, M. Furius, 53, 

54 . 37 . S8. 61, 64. 

Cainpagiia, 6. 

Campania, 6> 

Cannae, immense Roman 
army defeated at, by j 
Hannibal, 107- 

Cantabrians, 139,173, 340. 

Coniileia IjCX.'so. 

Oapitoliuni, 28. 

Capua opens its gates to 
llaonibal, xo8; retaken 
by the Romans, 117, 

Caructacus, 349. i 

Cu. Papirlns, Con- 
Hul, ji^s Cinra, 227. j 

Carthage, 84 ; cipture and 
destruction of, 171 ; re-: 


built by tlie Homans, 

T71. 

Carthaginians, tlieir navy, 
37 ; defeated by tiie Ro¬ 
man navy, 88. 89, 9 p 

CntiUna, L. Sergius, early 
life, 260; conspiracy, 
260, 262: accused iiy 
Cicero, 262 : l<*aves 
Rome, 262 ; collects 
troojw, 263 ; defeated' 
and slain, 264. 

Cassius Longrnus.C. 'jgbts 
under Crassiis iu %I(*ho- 
]>otiimia. 2S3 ; conducts 
tlie retreat I.0 Syria. 283; 
originub's the conspi- 
laey against Caesar, 
298: retlri'S into Syria, 
303 ; defeats Jkilabella 
in Sj’ria, 308 ; plunders 
Rlnxlcs, 308 : mnrclies 
\v Itli lirutus into 'I'hrane, 
309; defeated by An¬ 
tony at PiiUippi, J09 ; 
Ins death, 309. 

Cato, M. Porcius, in Spain. 
T39; t/iuestor, Pra'tor, 
C-onsul, T56. 157: Cen¬ 
sor, xOo; bis reforms, 
160; ins prejudices, 
irto, 161; his severity 
and avarice, x6i ; his 
cliuracter as a writer, 
334 - 

Cato, M. Porcius, advo¬ 
cates tlie death of tiu; 
CatilinuTiaii coiispiru- 
tors, 263; Ins deutli at 
<’tica, 295. 

Catullus, Valerius, 327. 

Cathlns, (j. Lutotius, com¬ 
bines witii Marius 111 
tlie ox’erthrow of the 
Cimbri, 204 ; bis deatli 
1 \V oi'der of Mai ills, 220. 

Cathliis, (j. Lutatiiis (son}, 
hails Cicero as " Father 
of Ills <;ount.ry," 264. 

CaiidiiK' Forks, battle at, 
70. 

Celtibi?rians, trilx's of, 
139; war with, 175. 

CenotnAiii, 3. 

Censors, 5X, 144. 

Census, 51. 114. * 

Centuriotiet, 149. 

Cetliegus, C. Cornelius, 
261, 263. 

Cbosrues. king of Parthia, 
3S5- 

Cicero, M. Tullius, early 
life, studies, and success 


as an orator, 257 ; Qiiais- 
tor, 258; prosecutes 
Verres, 258; nis speech 
for Sex. Roscius of 
Ameria, 2^; ntudie-s 
at Athens Imd In Asia 
hilnor, 2<;8; Aedile, 
Prai'tor, 759; Consul, 
.^6t; opposes agrarian 
law of Rullus, 261 ; 
denounces Catiline, 
2h2; arrests conspira¬ 
tors. 263: liostility of 
Cl<xiiii.s, 270; his banisii- 
inont, 271; his return to 
Home, 272; Joins the 
party of Caesar’s assas¬ 
sins. 301; his Piiilippics 
against Antony, 304; 
stimulates tlie Renute 
iiguliist Antony and Oc- 
taviaii, ; is included 
in the list of proscriji- 
tions, ^07; Ills death, 
307; his cliaroctor as a 
writer, 334. 

Cimbn, aoi; they enter 
and ravage Spain, 202 ; 
enter Italy, destroyed 
by Marius and Ciitulus, 
204. 

CincinnatiiH and the 
Aeqiiiaiis, 41. 

Cincius Alimentus, L., 
334 - 

Giuiiii, 1 j., Consul, 219; 
conflict with Clctiivius, 
219 : associated witli 
Marius, 220; their mas¬ 
sacres ill Rome. 220; 
murdered liy his army, 
227. 

Circus Mn.ximiis, 2r. 

Cisalpine Gaul, a Roman 
piHivince, 138. 

fhve.s Rmnani, 8i. 

Civilis, .]nliu.s, 351. 

Cleopatra, Queen of Egypt, 
meets M. Antony" at 
'I'aniis, 311 ; attracts 
him to Ale\andria, 312 : 
is deserted for Octavia, 
314; ognln attracts An¬ 
tony, w ho returns with 
her to Ah'xandria, 317 ; 
war declared against tier 
by the Senate, 318: 
defeated witli Antony 
at Actium, 3x8; de¬ 
ceives Antony, but fails 
to deceive Octavian, 
319 ; kills herself, 320. 

Clients, lO. 
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CnodiiM Pulcher, P., pro- 
conduct of, 270; 
tribune, 270; procures 
the banishment of Ci¬ 
cero, 271; killed .by 
Milo, 28^ 

Clusium besieged, 55. 

Cohorts, 151. 

CoUatia, Collatinus, 21. 

Colunlea, Homan, 52. 

Centuriata, 25, 

146. 

Cvmitia Curiata, 18, 25, 
146. 

Vomitia Trihula Plebis, 

44, a8, 62,147. 

Comitta Tributa Vopuli, 

„ fiS’ » 47 * 

Consuls, duties of, 143. | 

Oorbulo, Domitiub, 350. 

Corflnium, new rei)ublir 
at, 212. 

Corintli captured, and , 
burnt, 167. I 

CoriolauuB, C. Marclus, ' 
39; iNtiiished from Itoine, ' 
39 , Invades Konie ut ' 
tiie head of a Vulsciun 
army, 39; simres tlic : 

39; death, 40. I 

Cornelia, niolher of the ' 
<irucchi, 8 j. 

Cornelia, daughter of Cin- 
nu, married to Caesar, j 
256 ; her death, 257. j 

Comellae IjCges, 233. 

Comelii, slaves so called, ! 


urith Pompey, 282; his 
command in ^ila, 282; 
crosses the Euphrates, 
283; defeated and killed, 
283. 

Cremdna besieged, 138. 

Cretan archers (tfitgtf- 
tOTU), 151. 

Curiae, 18. 

Curiatii, 14. 

Curius, M’., defeats Pjt- 
rhus, 80. 

Curtins, Af., legend of, 64. 

Cur&tes MagUtratus, 142. 


D. 

Dccemvirate, 44; Decem¬ 
viri appoint^, 4 j ; their 
U'ranny, 45; the Twelve 
Tahles, 48; Decemviri 
continue in office, 45; 
tlicy assassinate Sicini- 
us Df'ntatiis, 46; Ver- 
ginia slain by her father 
to save her from the 
Decemvir Appius Clau¬ 
dius, 47 ; resignation of 
the Decemvirs, 47. 

Decius Mub, P., self-sacri- 
licc, 68 ; and of his sou, 

Decuriones, 150. 

Deidtftnis, tetVarch of Ga¬ 
latia, 234. 

Doiuetrius of Pharos, 96, 


232 I 

Corsica and Sardinia, j 
formed into a lioiuaii 
province, 96 ; revolt In, i 
140. I 

Cotta,C. Aurelius, lawyer, | 

758* 1 

Oitta, L. Aurelius, 260. | 

Cotta, M. #4.iirelius, de- i 
feated by Mlthrldates, 
246. 

Crassns, P. Licinius, de¬ 
feated by AristAiicus, 
177. 

CrasBUB, M. I.icinius, 
Praetor, appointed to j 
command the army 
against the Gladiators, 
241; defeats uiid slays ' 
Spartacus. 241 ; Consul j 
with I'ompey, 242; i 
forms first Triumvirate | 
with Caesar and P<»ni- ! 
I»ey, ^8 ; meets Caesar ‘ 
and Pompey ut Luca, ' 
a8x ; second Cunsulslup ; 


129. 

Dictator, 34, 144. 

Dictatorship, 144; revi^l 
hy Sulla, 231. 

Dolabello, On., accused of 
extortion. 236. 

Doluliella. P., governor of 
Syria, puts an end to his 
own hie, 308. 

Domitiaii, Kiicc(>edH Titus, 
333; leads a campaign 
against the Chatti, 353 ; 
reduces the power of the 
senate, 353; celebrates 
a triumph, 353 ; recalls 
Agricola frtitn Britain, 
353 : meets reveres in 
war, 3-*; his manage¬ 
ment! of public ofluirs, 
333; persecution of 
ChrlstiaiiB, 353; assassi¬ 
nated, 353. 

Drama, Roman, 322. 

I irOp&nuTn, siege of, 93. 

Drusus, Libo, his cou- 
spirucy, 345. 


Dnuiu, M., Uvius. 189, 
190. 

Drusus, M. Livius, eon 
of the opponent of C. 
Gracchus, elected a 
Tribune, endeavours to 
obtain tbe Homan 
franchise lor the Al¬ 
lies, 209; assassinated, 
210. 

Drusus, Nero Claudius, 
345. 344- 


z. 

Eburones, revolt of the, 
„ 277- 

EgypL 129; addwl to the 
Uoinan Empire, 320; 
the granary of Home, 
34*- 

Election of ten Tribunes, 
47- 

Knna ^Servile War), 177. 

Ennius, y., 323. 

Equestrian Order, 54, 188. 

Etruria, 4. 

Etruscuns, their name, 
language, origin, and 
portions of Italy occu¬ 
pied by them, 3, 4 ; wars 
with the, 52; defeated, 
71; in league with the 
Umbrians, 72; defeated 
at Luke Vodimo, 74. 

FiUm^nes, king of l^rga- 
rous, obtains the ('Ikt- 
soniibse, Mysia, Lydia, 
and part of Caria, 135. 

Eunus (Ser\ ilc War),' 177. 


F. 

Fubla Jens and the Veicn- 
tines, 40. 

Fubine, Lieutenant, de¬ 
feated by Mitbridates. 
247. 

Fablus Maximus, Q., ap¬ 
pointed IMctator, and to 
the conimand-in-cliicf 
against Hannibal, x(j 6 ; 
sty'ed the Punetator, or 
“Lingerer,” xo6; ob¬ 
tains Tarentum, 1x7, 

Fabius Pictor, Q., 334. 

Fabius Saiiga, Q., 262. 

Falpril surrend^ to the 
Jlomans, 53. ^ 

Fescenninc songs, 326. 
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mmu,xs. 

Fidenae taken and de> 
Btroyed, 53. 

Fimbtu defeated, Blays 
himaelfy 235. 

FUmens, 13. 

Flaminhiiui, T.,QainctiuH, 
appointed to the com* 
nuiiid against Philip V.. 
whose army is defeated 
in the liattlc of Cyiios- 
cephalae, 131 ; * pro- 
cluluiB the independence 
v§ ( 4 reecp, 132 ; with¬ 
draws the Iloroan garri- 
Boiis from all tlic towns 
of Greece, and returns 
to Italy, ye. 

Flaiiiiniufi, C., defeats the 
Insubres, 97; isdefeutt'd 
llanni^l, near laike 
'rrasimeniis, atul slain, 
105. 

Forum Ulpianum, 355. 

JUiutKa Mariana, 203. 

Fulvia (mistress of Q. 
Ourius). 262. 

Fulvia, wife of M. Antony, 
312: is driven out of 
Home, and defeated at 
rerusio, 312; dies at 
Sicyon, 313. 

Fulvlus Nobilior, M., Iie- 
Bieges and captures the 
town of Ambracia, 134. 


G. 

Gabii, 28. 

Gabiniuh, A., Tribune, 
“■♦ 9 ; 

Galatia, 128. 

Galatians attacked by Cn. 
Manlius Vulso, defeated 
in two battles, and ci>ni- 
pelled to sue for peace, 

Ser. Sulpicins, his 
treachery, 173. 

Galba, Servius Sulpicius, 
proidaimed emperor, 
350; marches for Uome, 
350; puts down an 
attempt to seize the 
throne, 350; adopts Piso 
jjiciniunus as his asso¬ 
ciate, 350; killed, 351. 

Gallia CiVipintb 2- 

Gallaec'jing, 139. 175. 

Gaulf Caesar's wars in, 
273-280. ’ 


Gauls in Italy, 2; (Insu- 
bres), 3 ; conquered, 97 ; 
rSenones) beniege Ciu- 
eium, 55; march against 
Borne, 56; battle of the 
Allia, 56; Uome de- 
Btrored. 57; the Capitol 
besieged,' 57; Capitol 
saved, 57, 

Gentes, Roman, z6. 

Germanicus, nephew of 
Augustus, takes com¬ 
mand in Germany, 343; 
recalled, 343; defeats 
the Marsi, 345; cele¬ 
brates a triumph, 345; 
sent to the Kast, 345 ; 
dies at Antioch, 345. 

Germanicus, Tilx'rius 
Claudius Dnisus, clecteil 
emperor, 348, pasaes 
many useful reforms, 
348; completes the Aqua 
Claudia, liiiilds the port 
of Ostia, and drains 
Jjjtkc Fucinus, 348; 
makes clianges in the 
East, 349 ; groutB ex- 
tensioii of ft:auchise,34g; 
ins conquests of parts of 
Britain, 349; his mar¬ 
riages. 349; death, 349. 

Germany, wars in, 343, 

346- 

Glabrio, M’. AciliU8,248. 

Glancia, follow-dema¬ 
gogue of SatiiniinuH, 
pelted to death with 
tiles by tlie mob, 208. 

Gg^icclii, 17Q-191. 

Grocclnis, Cains Sompro- 
luiiK (the Tribune'), re¬ 
turns from Sardinia, 
187 ; elected Tril>une, 
187 ; bis legal rr-fornis, 
187-189; opposed by 
M. Livlns Drusus, 189; 
murdered, too. 

Gnicclius, Tl. Senipro- 
nius (futlier of the 'I’rl- 
biiiies), subdues Spam, 
140. 

Gracchus, Ti. Sempro- 
nins (the Tribune), 
(juaestorin Spain, i8t; 
at the siege of Cdrtliage, 
18 X: elected Tribune, 
181; introdac(‘B Agra¬ 
rian Law, 181, 182 ; liis 
munier, 184. 

Graecia, Magna, 7, 74. 

Greek colonics in Italy, 7. 


H. 

Hamilcar, a Carthaginian 
officer, excites Gauls 
and Llgurims againBt 
Romans, 137. 

Hamilcar Bai%a, 93: re¬ 
lieves Lilyboeum and 
Drepaiium, 93; con- 
C|ueKts in Spain, 98; 
death, 98. 

iJannibal elected to suc¬ 
ceed Ha8dnibal.99; llrst 
campaigns in Spain, m ; 

. besieges and takes 
guntum, 99; crosses 
the Jberus and the Py¬ 
renees with a large 
annv, 102 ; reaches the 
Rhone, 102 : crosses the 
Alps, 103; encamps in 
the plains of the J’o, 
among tlie Insnbres, 
J03; reduces the Tau- 
rini, 1U3: defeats the 
army of Scipio near tlie 
Ticinus, 104; defeats 
combined nmiy of Scipio 
and ItongiiH near the 
Treiiiu, 104; inarciies 
through Liguria to tlie 
Arno, 104; defeats C. 
Flaminius at Lake Tro- 
simeuuH, 105 ; eludes Q. 
Fabius and defeats Mi- 
nuciuB, 107; annihi¬ 
lates an immense Ro¬ 
man army at Caiinoi:, 
107 ; marches into Sam- 
iiium and Campania, 
and obtidns Capua, 108 ; 
ids rapid maTclies, m; 
campaigns of n.t'. 315- 
213, III, 1x2; obtains 
Tarentum, 112; mar¬ 
ches up to the walls of 
Rome, i>ut is unable to 
take the city, xi6; loses 
Cujggia, 117; loses Sa- 
Htpia, T17; destroys the 
army of Cn. Fulvius at 
Herdoniae, 117; loses 
Tarentum, 117: is re- 
culleil from Italy, 125; 
defeated by Scipio near 
Znmu, 126; is protected 
by AntiochuH, after 
V liosc defeat at Mag¬ 
nesia, he escapes, and 
is received by Prusios, 
king of Bithf^ia, i34» 
Z59; is demand^ 'by 
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Koine, takes poison, and 
dies, i6o. 

Hannu, in command of 
Carthaginian de¬ 

feated bv LutatlUh Cutu- 
lus, 93. 

ilusdrbbal succeeds Ila- 
milcur, g8 ; founds New 
('artimge, 9S; ussnssi- 

TlUtl'tl, 99. 

'ifiisdrOluil, Imitlier of 
Haniiilial, inarches fi’um 
Spain into Italy, nS; 
is defeated on the Me- 
taiirns, and slain, 119. 

Hastiiti, 150. 

lleivctii defeated by Cae¬ 
sar. ^74. 

'Herinraiis, Si 71- 

Hlero, king of Sj'rnciiae, 
86; besieges Messatui, 
86; IS ilefeated by tlie 
Homans, and makes 
peace, 87; ids death, 

llirtiiis, A., Consul, de¬ 
feats Antony at Mntina, 
but is slain, 30s. 

llispunia Citerior and Ul¬ 
terior, 139. 

Iloratii, 14. 

Ifurutius Flaccus, Q. 
(.poet), 330. 

Hurtensia, Lex, 63. 

llortensius, Q. (.orator), 
216, 217, 250. 251. 258. 

Hostilius ;Manrmus, C., 
defeated lij'' the CeltilK’- 
rians, 175. 

IlyFcanus tavoured by 
I'ompey, 253. 


I. 


J. 

Jannrlilnm fortified, 16. 

Janus, temple of, 14; 
.closed for the second 
'time, 96; for the tUiixl 
time, 320, 338; for the 
fourtii time, 340. 

.Teruhulem besieged and 
taken by Poiiipey, 253. 

Jugurtbu, under Scipio'in 
Spain, 176; eorly life, 
19“; brilies the Sena¬ 
tors, 194; defeats Ad- 
lierbai, ami puts him to 
dentil, 104; wardoclaied 
ag.iiiist liiin, but comes 
to Uoinc under safe ei>n- 
dnrt, rgs ; murders Mas- 
siva, and is onlered to 
quit Italy, 195; defeated 
by Metelius, 196; and 
by Marius, 199, who 
takes him prisoner, and 
conveys him to Home, 
where he is starved in 
prismi, 199, 200. 

Julia, aunt of Caesar, mar¬ 
ried to Marius, 19 3; her 
death, 257, 

Julia, daughter of Caesar, 
married to l’omiM‘y, 269, 
284- 

Julia, Lex. 213. 

Jupiter, Cupitoliiius, tem¬ 
ple of, burned, 351; new 
temple of, hnnied, 353. 

Jus Imaglnum, 155 . 


K. 

Kings of Kome, 10-30. 


lapygians, 7. • 

Iceiii. revolt of, under 
Queen Boudicea, 250. 
TgviiMUs, T55. * 

Illyria and Illyrians, 96. i 
Illyrian wai-s, 96. | 

Istriu Mubdued, 140- j 

Italia, 2. I 

Italians proper. 4. 

ItJily, geography of, 1 ; ■ 
earl}' inliabitniits of, i; | 
struggles in ('antral > 
Italy, 72; improvement ; 
of agriculture, 355. 
lulus, oiAscaiiius, 9 


L. 

Lfib&rliis, I)., 326. 

Latin War for the restora¬ 
tion of I’arquin, 33; 
battle of the Lake Ke- 
gilli^, 34; threat Tiatiii 
War, 67; Ixittle at tlie 
foot of Vesuvius, 68; 
self-sacrifice of 1*. l)e- 
cina Mns, 68 ; defeat of 
the Latins, 68 ; liattle at 
Trifanum, 68. 

Latins, 4, 6. 

Lotium, 6; part of, incor¬ 


porated with the Ke- 
publ'c of Rome, 68. 

Legends of early Boniau 
history, 9. 

I^iges and PUbiscUa^ 147. 

LngJinies, 148-151. 

Leiittilus, Cn., his con¬ 
spiracy, 348; and death, 
348- 

lAmthlus Snra, P. Come- 

llns, 261, 263. 

Lepkliis, M., Consul, op- 
]ioS(‘s the public funeral 
of Sulla, 233 ; pro|fei>ses 
the repeal of Sulla’s 
laws, 237 ; collects an 
ariuyaiid marches upon 
Rome, 238 ; is defcateil 
near the Mulvian 
Bridge, retires to Sar¬ 
dinia, and dies, 238. 

Lepfdiis, M , Master of 
the Horse, 298 : fomis 
Triumvirate with fjeta- 
viiin and Antony, 303; 
ill Africa and Sicily, 
3 ^ 3 ' 3^6. 

Llciuian Rogations and 
Laws, 60, 180. 

liiidl iSaecnlarcs, celcbru- 
tiuii of the, 342. 

Liguria, 2. 3; Ligurians, 

Li?ybaciiin, sieges of, 79, 
92. 93. 

Lirigfiiies, 3. 

Livin Drusilia, wife of 
Augustus, 344; her 
aims, 344. 

Livihs AndrouTcus, M., 
.323- 

LlviOs Titus, 336. 

Lucaniaand lAiconians, 6. 

Lucauians, 74, 214. 

Lilf'Sres, 17. 

Lucllius, C., 327. 

Lucretius Carus, T. (i»oct). 
327 

Lucullus, Ii. Llcinlus, op¬ 
poses and defeats Mith- 
ridates in Blthynia' 
and Ponius, 246; sends 
Appius OluiuUuH to Ti- 
grancs, 246; his leforms 
In Asia, 247; defeats 
Tigraiiea at Tigraiej- 
certa and at Artuxatu, 
247: recalled, and su¬ 
perseded by Pompey, 

Lu^iAfajni, 14^ 

Lusitania, invaded by Ser. 
Sulpldus Oalba, 173; 
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suoceMCS of Coesttr in, attuclicH liocclius to the the war ^vith Jugurtbo, 

s68. lloniauH, and takes Ju- 195; nmirdercd, 207., 

Lusltanlans, 139, 174-5. gurtha prisoner, both by Mf‘napli defeated by dae- 

the agency of hia Quaes* ear, 275 

tor 'Sulla, 199; elected Mcugiilus Agrippa, fable 

Consul during bis ab- told by, 37. « 

Hence, and returiiH to Mercenary ear at Car- 
Macedonia, kingdom of,, Home, leading Jugurtlm tiiage, 95. 

129. in tnumpli, 2cx>; rear- I MeHsaiia, 85. 

Macedonian Wars, 129,! organises the army, 202 ; ■ MetelluK (’eler, 264,267. 

162. ' elected Consul a third 1 Metcllus, Ij., defeats the 

Maellns, slain, 5/. ar.d fourth time, 203; Carthaginians at r.mor- 

Magistcr Kquitum, 34, 69. defeats and destroys the mus, 91. 

Maiy;ia Graeciu, 7, 74. | Clinbri, Teutfltle^i and Aletelliis (Macedoulcus), 

MamertTni, 86. | Ambi-ones, 204; elected Q, iW>. 

Mauillan I^w, Cicero’s nd- i Consul a lltth time, and ' jSletellus Nepos, 264. 

dn>HS In favour of, 250. | has a Triumph, 204 ; : Mchdlua (Nutnidicus), Q. 

ManilliiH, C., Iribunc, 250. I enters into a compact Cnecilliis, Consul, cun- 

Manlpalif 149. with Suturninus and ; ducts the w’ar in Airica 

Manlius, M., saves the Claucia, 206; and ml against .Tugurtlui. ic/>; 

Capitol, 57: patron of elected Consul a Hi.vth { superseded by Marius,, 

the )K>ur, 59 ; his fate, time, 206 ; lo.ses roputa- I iq8. 

60. tion, and sets rail for Mettius FiifTetius, 15. 

Manlius Torquutus, L., Cappadocia and tiahitia. Military Tribunes ap- 

260. 208; in the Social War, poiiiteil. 51. 

Manlius Torquatus, T., le-I 213; Is snniassed by Mimes, 326 

geud of, 59; and of bis Sulla, 213 , intrigues to Mithrldates, king of Ar¬ 
son, 67. nlituiii tlie coiiimand j meiiia, 349 

Manlius yulHo,Cn.,defeats against Mithrldates, 213; | Mithrid&tcs V., king of 

tlic Galatians and after- f is opposed by Sulla, who | I’untus, assassinated, 

wards, in conjunction 1 enters Koine with Ills ! 222. 

with cummisstoiiers, I army, and Marins makes 1 Mithridutes VI., king of 

concludes a iK*ace with his escape, 217 ; his sul- Pont*i.-<. early life, 222; 

.\ntiochUH, and settles ferings, risks, and return coiiquc-sts and alliaiiceH, 

tiie affairs of Asia, 135. to Uomc with Cinna, 222; ordeis a mas- 

Mairellus, M., Coiisui, ar- 218,220; his conquests sacre of Romans and 

ri^s in Sicily, 112; and the niassiicws in Italians 111 tlie cities of 

tain's Leontini, 113 ; in- Rome, 220; in con- Asia. 22 defeated by 

vests Syracuse, where junction w'ith Cinna K. V'nlcrius Fluccus aiuk 

he is baffled by Aichi- fleets himself Consul by Fimbria, 224 ; oii- 

iiiedCH, J13 ; but biiiilly Tor the seventh time, tains peace on hanl rnn- 

capturcs it, 114; takes 220; his death, 220. ditions, 225; defeats 

Sahipia, 11^; defeated Marius, the younger, de- Murenii on tlie Halys, 

and slain in Lucuiiiu, feated by .Sulla, 229;! 244; makes peace with 

ti8. orders his ojipoiieiits to ' Home, and evacuates 

Marcius, C., Cori&lanim, be put to «leath, 229; j Cappadocia, 245; re- 

39. emlxirks for Africa, 229: news the war with 

Marius, C., early life, 193 ; puts an end to his ovmi Hume, 245; overruns 

in Spain with Scipio, life, 230. Bithynia, and defeats 

193: elected Tribune, Murrucini, 5. Cut|^ 246; retreats- 

, 193 i Bcuds the Consul Marsi, 5. belorc Liicullus into 

Metellus to prison, 193; Marsic or Social War, 178-- I’ontus, 246: defeated 

elected Praetor, 193; 180 by liucullus at (^abira, 

marries Julia, si.ster of Masiuissa, enters Into andtakesrefugeliiAr- 

J ulius Caesar tlie elder, treaty with Scipio, 122; iiicnia, 246 ; defeats Pa- 

193; accompanies Me- assists Scipio, i^; aids bins and Triariim, 248; 

tcllus to Africa, 196 , Scipio to defeat Hasdni- unites with Tigranes, 

returns to Home, and b.al and Sypbax, 125; wiien they overrun Pon- 

is elected Cousul, witli inurnes and loses tusand CappodiK-ia, 348; 

comma^ in Nnmidia, Sophunisba, 125. | is defeated by Ponqiey, 

ig8 ; jj^nlses a com- Mediterranean Sea Infest- ' 251; escapes into the 

blned attack of Ju- ed with pirates, 249. [ (Mmmerian Iwsporus, 

gurthaandBoechus, 199; Memmlus, C., compels; 252; conspiracy of his 
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Bon PboniaceB, 253; bis 
death, 254. 

Mithrldatic Wars: first, 
221-22$; second, 244; 
third, 245-254. 

Moorish dafi.iuon, 151 

Mfirlnl defeated by Cotsar, 
275. 

Mucins Scaevola, C., 33. 

Mulvian Bridge, battle of 
the, 238. 

MurSna, L.. invades Cap¬ 
padocia and Pontns, 
244; is opposed by 
Mithridates, and de¬ 
feated, 244. 


N. 

Nacvius, Cn,, 323. 

NasTca, Scipio, 184. 

Navy, Carthaginian, 85,87. 

Navy, Uoiuun, 87, go. 

Ncapdlis attackcil, 6 ^, 

Nepos, ComelluH, 3 i 6 . 

Nero and Liviiis, Consuls, 
defeat HasdraMl, ng. 

Nero, succeeds Clauditis, 
349; causes death of 
Britanuicus, 34^; his 
liaison with Poppuea, 
349; divorces Octaviu 
and marries PopiNien, 
350; accused of causing 
the great fire at Home, 
■350 ; liis persecution of 
Christians, 250; con¬ 
spiracy to detlirone liini, 
350; bis diaslpalions, 
350; commits suicide, 
350 * 

Ncrva,M.Cocceiua, elected 
emperor, 354; sanc¬ 
tions e.xecntioii of l)onii- 
tian’s murderera, 354; 
chooses M. UlpiTis Tru- 
JanuH as consort, 354; 
die.s, 354. 

Nervil defeated by Ctesar, 
afSi 277 - 

NicomC'des 111 . driven out 
of Bithynia, 223; re¬ 
stored, 223; again ex¬ 
pelled, 223: dies, leav¬ 
ing his dominions to the 
Homan people, 245. 

I/dbttes, 155. 

Nobility, 154-155. 

Nonius, A., murder of, 207. 

Norbanus, €., Consul, de¬ 
feated by Sulla, 228. 

^'ovuiBimo, X55. 


Nutna Pompilius elected 
to succeed Homulos, E3; 
his reign and institu¬ 
tions, 13-Z4. 

Nuinantine War, disas- 
trouB till conducted by 
Scipio, X75, who cap¬ 
tures ana destroys Nu- 
mantia, 176. 

Numidla, political condi¬ 
tion of, and war in, 193- 
200. 

Ntlmltor, 10. 

• 

0 . 


Octavlan (,C. Julius Caesar 
Octavianusl, appointed 
heir to Caesar, 302. 
corues to Home, and 
claims tiie inheritance, 
303; collects an army, 
304 ; elected Consul, 
305: forms Triumvirate 
with Antony and l^pi* 
dus, 305; proscriptions, 
3ob; defeats Brutus at 
Philippi, 30Q; returns 
to Rome, 310; recon- 
I clliation with Antony, 

I 313; his fleet destniyed 
I by Sextus Poinpeius,3i5; 

I renews the Triumvirate, 

, 315; subdues the Dul- 

j matlans, 317 ; rupture i 

with Antony, 318; de- 
feats Antony and Cleo- 
' piitra at Actium, 318 ; 

his Triumph, 320, ijt; 

; Priiiceps, Augustus, 

I Pontifex Maximus, 320, 

338; end of the Re- 
I public, 320. See alto 

Augustus. 

; Octavius. Sef. Octavian. 

* Octavius, Cu., conflict 
with Cinnu, 219 ; slain, 

220. 

Oppian Law repealed, 157. 

I Oscan language, 5. 

; Ostiiv founded, 15. 

I Otho, M. Salvius, raises 
mutiny among prae¬ 
torian guards, 351: suc¬ 
ceeds Cralbo, 351; makes 
overtures of peace to A. 
Vitclllus, wuio.li are re¬ 
jected, 351 ; his army 
defeated, 351; commits 
suicide, 351. 

Ovldlus Naso, P. (poet), 
333- 


P. 

PacdvIuStM., 325. 
Paellgni, 5. 

I Palaeopolis taken, 69. 

' Panormus. defeat there of 
'Carthaginians, 91. 
Pansa, C. Viblus, Consul, 
defeated by Antony, and 
slain, 304. 

PaptUS Mhtllus, C., 212 ; 

defrated by Sulla, 313. 
Patres Majorum and^i- 
norum Gentium, 21, 
Patricians, 16; struggles 
lietwecii them and the 
Plebeians, 35; ascend¬ 
ancy of the Patricians, 

I 35. See I’iebeians. 

; Pdtrmus, 16. 
j Paulinus, .Suetonius, 350. 
Pcrg&iiius, 128; mode u 
province, ijy. 
l^^ieriia, M., roiiifurces 
Serturiiis in Spain, 238; 
becomes Jealous of ikir- 
turms, and assassinates 
^ him, 24a; is defeated by 
Pompey, 240. 

Perseus succeeds Philip as 
king of Macedun, 162 ; 
defeated by L. Aemilius 
Puiilius, 163; death, 
164. 

Petreius, M,, 264. 
Fhani&ces, conspiracx of, 
against Mithridates, 
253; confirmed in pos¬ 
session of the king¬ 
dom of the BoH]H>ru8, 
254, 

Philip V., king of Mace- 
don, enters into a treaty 
with Haniiliial, zxi; ap¬ 
pears in the Adriatic 
with a fie<>t, and lays 
siege to Oricum and 
Apollonia, 130: takes 
Oricum, but is driven 
fi*om Apollonia, and 
burns bis fleet, 230; 
ill alliance with the 
Achaeans and at peace 
with the AetuUans and 
Romans, 130; assists 
HannilMilat Zanui, 130; 
attacks tne Rhi^ians 
and Attains, king of 
Pergomus, i3t; treats 
with Antiuchulifor the 
partition of Egypt, 130; 
besieges Athens, wl ‘ 
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Is relieved by a Ronum 
fleet, 131; sues for peace 
after hia defeat In tbe 
battle of Cynoacephalae, 
X3( ; reftuea to taice part 
with Antlochua against 
the Romans, 133; his 
death, 162. 

Phoenicians, 84.. 

Phalanx, 76 ,131,163. 

Phraates, Parthian king, 
restores captured stan¬ 
dards, 342. 

PioSntines, 5. 

Piracy in the Meditcrra- | 
nean soppn^Hsed by ; 
Pompey, 249, 250. 

Piso, C. (]alpurnius, 350. 

Placentia taken and de¬ 
stroyed, 138. 

Flautia Paplria, Lex, 213. 

Plautus, ' 1 '. Mni'cius, 374. 

Plebiscitaj 48. 62, 63 ; and 
F^es, 147. 

Blebs, Plebeians, origin of 
the, 16; HiifTeriiigs of 
the, 36: Ager Piibllcus, 
36; secession of Pie- j 
wiatiH to ttic Sacred.I 
Mount, 37 ; Institution | 
of Tribunes of the I'lebs, | 
37; Agrarian Law in¬ 
troduced by Sp. Cassius, 
38; reiieu-ed struggles 
of the Ple 1 )H, 43; the 
Twelve Tables ns ple- 
iMj^n law, 48; distress 
after the Gallic invasion, 
59 ; final struggle v itli 
the Patricians, 6 t ; close 
of tlie struggle and vic¬ 
tory of the Plebeians, 63. 

Ponn, 84. 

PomSrium, ii, 25. 

Poinpaodius Silo, Q., 212. 

Pompeii and Herculane¬ 
um, destruction of, 352. 

Pompeiopolls, 250. 

PompeiuH, Sextus, master 
of the sea, 307 ; forms 
alliance with Octavian 
and Antony, 314 ; rup¬ 
ture of the alliance, 314; 
defeats Octavlan's fleet, 
3x5 ; his own fleet de¬ 
feated by M. Agrippa, 
3x6; is taken prisoner, 
and put to death at Mi¬ 
letus, 316. 

Pomp61u>^ Strabo, Cn., in 
Sociakwar, 2 , 3 - 

Pompey (Cn. Pompeins 
Magnus), early life and 


career, 238-9; receives 
the surname of Magum, 
239; sent to Spain as 
Proconsul against Ser- 
torlua, 240; fkilures 
and successes, 240; de¬ 
feats Perperna, 240; 
concludes the war, 240; 
elected Consul witli 
Crassus, 242; restores 
tlic Trlbunician power, 
242; suppresses piracy 
in the Meiliterranean, 
250; supersedes Ihicul- 
lus in the East, 251; de¬ 
feats Mitliridates in 
Lesser Armenia, 231; 
receives the submission 
of Tigraues, 252 : his 
conquests in Syria and 
Palestine, 253 ;* retunis 
to Italy, 267; his Tri- i 
umph, 2O7; Senate re- ' 
fuses to 'sauction* liis I 
measures in Asia, 267 ; | 
forms ca1)al with Caesar I 
and Crassus (first Tri- j 
uinvirate), 267 : marries | 
Caesar’s daughter Julia, \ 
269 ; meets Cat'snr and I 
Crassus at Luca, 281; j 
Consul witli Crassus, I 
282; obtains govern, j 
nient of Spain, 282 ; ids ; 
new theatre at Uonie 
opened 282; his wife 
.1 ulia dies, 284: elected 
sole Consul, 285; 1 m>- 

oomes hostile to'Caesar, 1 
vizSs i measures in oppo- < 
sition to Caesar, 285, | 
386; invested bj' tlie l 
Senate with cominantl 
of the anny, 287 ; re- i 
treats lieforo Caesar, ' 
289; emlmrks for Greece, | 
289 ; Ix'sieged by Caesar I 
at Dyrracblum, 292; 
forces Caesar to retreat, 
292 ; defeated by Caesar 1 
at Pbarsalus, 292; flies ' 
to Egypt, 293: slain I 
there, 293. 

Pontiffs, xBi 62. 

Pontine Marshes, 7, 298. 

Pontius, C., defeats the 
Homans, 70; he or his 
son is defeated and put 
to death, 73. 

Pontius, the Samnite, 229. 

Ponius, ^28 ; kingdom of, 
221; made a Roman 
province, 254. 


I^>rcT^8 Cato, M. As Cato. 

ForsAna, lArs, marches 
against Rome in aid of 
Tarqtiln, 33; bridge de¬ 
fended by Uoratlus Co¬ 
des, 32; V. Mttcius 
Scoevola, 33; Cloella 
swims across the Tiber, 
33; Porsena withdraws 
his army, 33. 

ProenestR surrenders, 230. 

Praetor Peregrinus, 143. 

Prttetors, afterwards called 
Consuls, 3r. 

Praetors and Praetorship, 
62, 143. 

Princlpate, 323. 

Princeps, 320. 

Princlpet, 150, 131. 

Priveruuiu, conquests of, 

69. 

Proconsuls, 69. 143, 148. 

Propertius, Sextus Aure¬ 
lius (poet), 281. 

Propraetors, 143, 148. 

Proscript io, \\bat it was, 
193 ' 

Proscription ■<, 230, 306. 

Provinces, Roman, 148, 
178. 254, 280. 

Pruvoratin, 147 . 

Pnisias, king of Rithj’nia, 
shelters Hunuibul, 134, 
159; ap{>ears at Rome, 
163. 

Pubiliian T^aw (of Puli- 
lilius Volero), 38. 44- 

Publilian Laws (of Pub- 
liliuH Philo), 62. 

Publicdni, 14 3. 

Punic War, First, 84-94; 
Second, 1UI-127. 

I'yrrhus, king of Epirus, 
assists the Tarentlnes, 
76; defeats the Romans 
near Heraclea, 76; sends 
Cineas to negotiate a 

3 M»ace, 77: terms re- 
ected, 77; marches on 
Roiie, 77 ; winter 
quarters ut T.srentum, 
78; embassy of Fabri- 
cius. 78; proposal to 
poison Pyrrhus, 79; re¬ 
leases Roman prisoners 
witiiout ransom, 79; 
crosses o\er inb) Sicily, 
79; is repulsed at LHy- 
baeum, 79; returns to 
Italy, 79; seizes the 
tn>asures of the temple 
of Persephone at Locri, 
80: his remorse, 80; is 
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defeated at Beneventum» 
8r>; Fetunui to Greece 
and Is slain, 8o. 


ti. 

Quaestiones perpetuae, 
235- 

QuocHtors and Quaestor* 
ship, 51,142. 

Qulritea, is. 


E. 

Ramnes, 17. 

llusena, 3. 

KrgiUus, Lake, battle of, 
34 * 

RegdhiH, M. Atilius, dc- 
featH the Carthaginians, 
89; is defeated by Xiin- 
thippus, 90; scut, us 
prisuner, with un em¬ 
bassy to Kome, gi; 
ad V isos the Senate to 
reject the terms, gi; 
returns, and is put to 
rieatti, gx. 

RCtuus and EointiluN, 10 ; 
Remus slain, n. 

h'epetundae, 155,188, 233. 

Republic established at 
Rome, 30; end of, }2o. 

RhCa Silv'la, legend of, 10. 

Rhodes, 129; school of 
rhetoric nt, 256. 

Rogatifl and Lex, 60. 

Roma Quadrata, ii. 

Roman Literature, sketch 
of, 322-337; J’oetry;— 
Saturnian Metre and the 
Drama, 322; M. Livius 
Andronicus, 3^; Cn. 
Raevius, 323; Q. lin- 
nius, 323;,T. Macchis 
Plautus, 324; P. 'feren- 
tiuH Afcr, 325; Swius 
Caccilius, L. Afranius, 
325; M. Pacuvius, 325 ; 
Li. Accius, 325; Atel- 
lanae fiilnuae Mimes, 
326; D. Laberins, P. 
SyruB, 326; Fescennlnc 
Songs, 326; SatlreH,327 ; 
C. Luciiius, 327; T. Lu¬ 
cretius Gurus, 327; Va. 
leriuB Catullus, 328 ; P. 
Vlrgillus Maro, 328; Q. 
Horotlus Flaccus, 330; 
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Albius Tibullus, 332; 
Sextus Aurelius Proper¬ 
tius, 332; P. Ovldlus 
Naso, 333. Prose VTrt- 
Urir^. Fablus Pictor, 
334; L. Ciiicius Alinien- 
tus, 334; M. Porcius 
Cato, 334; M. Tullius 
Cicero, 334; M. Teren- 
tius Varro, 335; C. Ju¬ 
lius Caesar, 336; C. Sal- I 
Instius Crispus, 336;! 
Cornelius Nepoe, 336; j 
Titys Livius, 336. 

Rome, situation and first 
inhabitants, 8 ; legends i 
and early history, g; ; 
first four kings, 11-16;! 
last three kings, 16-28 ; ; 
foundation of, n ; de- 1 
Btroyed by the Goths j 
(Senoncs) under Brets- ; 
nils, 47; rebuilt, 48 ;, 
fHistilence at, 52 ; grout , 
I tire at, 350- 
' Romtilusi birth of, 10; 
slab's Remus, 11; rape ' 
of Sahiiie virgins, n ; • 
war with Sabines, 12 ;> 
reigns conjointly with ' 
Titus Tatius, 12; sue-' 
coeds T. Tatius as ruler , 
of the Salniics, and thus | 
iMicomes sole ruler, 13 ; 
bis disappearance, z'3; ; 
Institutions, i8. I 

Rtillus (Tribune), 261. j 
Uupillns, P.. captures | 
'lAuTumenium and Ku¬ 
na. and ends the Ficut' 
Servile War. 177. ' 

Rulilius Rufus, found, 
guilty, and banii^lu'd, | 

2CK. j 

Rutlllu-t Lupus, P., Con- , 
sul, 212; deteated and' 
slain, 2x2. I 


8 . 

Sabellians, 5. 

Sabine virgins, rape of, 11. 
Sabines, 5, zi (note). 

Siicred Mount, lust seces- 1 
Sion to, 37; second se¬ 
cession, 47 

Saguntuiu captured, 99. 
S&lli, priests of Mars, 14. 
Sallustius Crispus, C., 336. ; 
Salvius, leader of tlie; 
slaves in Sicily, 204, ‘ 


assumes the surname oS 

Tri'phon, 205. 

Samnltes, 5, 65; o.onqner 
Campania and Lucanfa, 
65; attack the SidicJnl 
and Campanians, 65; 
enter Into war wit^ the 
Romans, 66; are de¬ 
feated at Mount Gaurus, 
66 : peace. 66: second 
or Great War with tlie 
Homans, ; quarrel be- 
twdjn Q. Fablus Maxi¬ 
mus and L. Papiriua 
Cursor, 69; Sainnite^ie- 
neral, C. Pontius, de¬ 
feats the Romans at 
the Caudiiic Forks, 70; 
treaty W'jected by the 
Konians, 71; successes 
of the UomaiiH, and 
peace, 711 third war, 72 ; 
battle of Seiitinuui, 7a ; 
defeat, an«I peace, 72. 

Sardinia obtained from 
Caithage, and formed 
into a Roman province, 
g6 ; revolt in, 140; Prae¬ 
tor for, 143. 

Satires, lloman, 327. 

Suturniaii Metm, 322. 

Saturninus, elected Tri¬ 
bune, 207; brings in 
an Agrarian Law, 207; 
murders Memmius, 207; 
is declared a ]>ablic 
enemy, 208; peltinl to 
death w ith tiles b^ the 
mob, 208. 

Seijilo, Cneius, in Spain, 
114; slain there, 116. 

Scipio, P. Cornelius, 
marches ti> oppose Hati- 
iiilial, 103; killed in 
Spain, 116. 

SclpIo AfricanusMi^r, P. 
Cornelius, bis early lire, 
120; elected Proconsul, 
and goes fo Spain, 121; 
captures New Carthage, 
121; defeats Husdrulnl, 
122; master of nearly 
all Spain, by another 
victory, 122; crosses 
over to Afi'ica, 122; 
quells InsurrectioD and 
mutiny in Spain, 123; 
captures Gades, 123; 
returns to Rome, and 
is elected Consul, 123« 
posses over Sicily, 
and thence to Africa, 
124; besieges Utloa, 
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X24 ; id opposed bj llus- 
drul^l aiiil Syplia\, 
whom lie ik'feutd, isji 
dofeats Hannibal near 
Zama, 126; proscciitod, 
158; rotli^d troni Konu>, 
159; dcatii, 159. 

Sciplo AfricitnuH Minor, 
169; captures and de- | 
Btroys Carthage, 170. 
171 i sent to ^paln, 175 ; j 
opposes Ti. (irucc 4 aus,, 
; found dead in Imk i 
roiptn, 185. I 

Rtdpio, h. (Jornelius (Asia- ' 
iicus^, appointed to tlie l 
command against Anti- \ 
oebus, who had invaded 
llic kingdom of I'ergu- ! 
niUB, X34 ; defeats Anti> 1 
ochUB near Magiunila, j 
and returns ut Roiins \ 
134 ; prosecution of, 158. j 

Ficipio Nasiea, 1 ’. Come- j 
liUH, subdues the lio.i, j 
138- I 

Sejauus, Aclius, intrigues ; 
of, 346; causes banish- ! 
ment ol A grippina, 346; 
condemnation ami I'xe- 
cution, 347. 

Scinproniaii Laws, 187. 

Senators bribed by J ugnr- 
tha found guilty by a 
comiiiission, nX). 

Senate, 18,145 

Heu&tifjf VonsuUuw, 146. 

SenOnes, 3, 55. 

SertorUis. tj, in S])ain, 
238; dcfeiitHQ. Metellus, 
238 5 is opposed to I'oiii- 
pcy. 240; assassinated 
by rerpema, 240. 

Servile War in Sicily, 
first, 177; second, sup¬ 
press by M’. Aquil- 

' liiis, 204. 

ServlIiuH, Q., murdiTcd, 

21I> 

ServTud Tullius, succeedK 
Tarquiithis I'riacns, 22; 
reforms the constitution, 
and divides the terri¬ 
tory, 23; incrcaseH the 
city, and surrounds it 
with a wall, 23; forms 
an alUatice with tlie 
Latins. 26; his death, 
26; his two daughters, 
26. y 

R«ven hills of Rome, 23. 

Se'xtius, L., first c’lebeian 
Consul, 61. 


Sicily, invaded by the Ro¬ 
mans, 86; made subject 
to tlie Romans, eawpl 
’Syracuse, 94; Praetor 
for, 142. 

SiciniiiB Diuitutus slain, 46. 

sidicini, 65, 

Slaves, under the Romaus, 
T55, i6t, 177, 179. 

Social War, or Marsic 
War, 211-214. 

•SVicfi, or Allies, Si; troops, 
furmsbed by, 150. 

Sudurym Pra^ferti, 150. 

SrtJi, afterward.** Poinjieio- 
polis, occupied by pi¬ 
rates, 250. 

.''pain, ill two provinces, 
tjij : praetors for, 143. 

Spanish wars, 139, 14(1, 
173-176. 340. 

Sparta, 129. 

sjjurtacus, a gladiator, ex¬ 
cites an iii.surrcction of 
slaves, 241; devastates 
Italy u itu 11 large army 
of hla\ es, 241: doftsited 
by Crassusj 241 ; slain 
ill hatilc. 241. 

Spdtta ujnma, 12, 52, 

9S. 

ihi ffites, 8s. 

Sulla, 0 . Cornelius, early 
life and clinracter. uy.) : 

' Quaestor witii Manus 
in Afnca, 200: gains 
over llocchus, and en¬ 
traps and makes a prl- 
Minerot .lugiirtlia, 199; 

Social War, 211 ; 
Consul, 215: rivalry 
witli Marius, 216; enters 
Romo with his army, 
and takes posse.ssion of 
the city, 217; leaves 
Rome for the East, 219; 
plunders Atlieiis, 224; 
victory at Orchomenus, 
224; makes peace with 
Mithridates, 225; oicr- 
romes Fimbria, 225 ; de¬ 
feats the 3'oiiiiger Ma¬ 
rius, and enters Rome, 
229: battle with the 
SamnlteH andTiUcaqUns 
for the poHsessioTi of 
Rome, 220 ; tlieir defeat, 
229; elected Dictator, 
231 ; his massacres and 
’proscriptions, 230; elec¬ 
ted Consul, 231; his 
Tnumpb. and assumed 
title of Felix, 231; bis 


military colonies, 232; 
his reforms, 233-2 gi; 
resignation of Dictator¬ 
ship, retirement and 
death, 232, 234. 

SulpTcTiis Rufus, I*., sells 
iiiinself to Marius, 216; 
put to death, 217. 

Sup/tDcfWo, 152. 

S^’iioridm, fortress of, 
231. 

Syphax, at war with Car¬ 
thage, 115 J is visited by 
Scipio. but, fulling in 
luv(> with Soplionisbo, 
diiiiglitcr of [lusdrulial, 
liecumes an ally of the 
Carthaginians. X23; de¬ 
feated by iScipio and Ma- 
smlssa. and files Into 
Numidia, 125: is pur- 
siKu' aud taken prisoner 
Rr and Mosi- 

nissa, 123 

Syr.icusc ciiptureil by Mar- 

celiiii, 11^. 

syWa, condition of, 128 ; 
made a Kumuii province, 
254. 

S^rua, P., 326. 


T. 

Tacfarlnas, war against, 
346; defeat of, 346 

Tarentuni, 7, 74, 715; cap¬ 
tured, 80: betrayed to 
Hanniiial, 112; retaken 
by Rome, 117. 

Tarpelii, 12. 

T>iri|tnniiiH PrI.scus, Lu¬ 
cius, bis birth and de¬ 
scent, 20; elected fifth 
king of Koine, 21 •, de¬ 
feats tlic Sabines and 
cupLiiriis Collatia, 21; 
takes also iuan,v Latin 
tu\\tig' and iiecomcs 
ruler of all Latium, 21; 
cuiistriict.s the cloacae, 
71 ; lays out tlie Circus 
Maxinuis, and institutes 
the games of the Circus, 
21; iiicroast'H the Senate 
and the Vestal Virgins, 
21 ; appoints Servlus 
Tullius his successor 
21; his reign and death, 
22. 

TarquinTus Superbus, Lu¬ 
cius, succeeils Servius 

2 u 
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TuUiuB,s7-,lnfltyranny, | 
27; ttlluiicf* with the 
27 ; war with the I 
VulsoliLns, 27; founds | 
the tenifile named tlie ' 
Capitolinni, 28 ; pur- 
chaaos the threj Syhil- 
line books, 28 ; ottaeks 
and captures Gahil, 28 ; 
siMxls to consult the 
oracle at Tteljihi, aS; 1 
bGsiO{j;es Ardea, ay; Lu- . 
cretla ravished by Se.v- ] 
ttis Tarquiiiius 30; 
death of Lueretia, ^r,; 
Tanpiin is e\|K'fb'it 
from Rome with his 
Huns, 30; atteiiijils t<< 
regain" the throne, u ; 
Ills Ktruscan allies de¬ 
feated, 31 ; as'«isti’<l by 
the laitiiis, 3 ;: their 
deieat, ^4; Tari|uiiidies 
at (Jumae, 34. , 

Tereutius Afer, T.. 323 
Teutdiies uinl Anibrdnes 
enter Franci*. in inan-h , 
‘ tor Italy, 20 defeated 
a ml destroyed I »y Manus, 
203. 

Thfirti, 7. 74 

Tiliorius Claudius Nero, 
engaged with DruMis iii 
iioilhern wars, 343 ; rc- 
duct‘H ranuonra,' 343; 
returns to (ierman'y, 
343; adoptetl by Au- 
giiatiis, 344; suereeds 
Augustus, 344; reiiel- 
Jluasarrnies in I'annonia 
and Germany jiueihed, 
345; oounteiiuiKes tlie 
delatorex, 34*1. leaves 
Romo and ret'res to 
Capreae, ; liis ex¬ 
cesses uinT ehai acter, 
-347 ; his death, 347. 
Tibullus, Albius ^iioet\ 
33 =- 

Tigriities,kingof Anneuia, 
receives his fathor-in- 
lavv Mlthrh tales, 246;! 
defeated by Lucullus at i 
Tigratiorerta, 247: actsi 
in concert with Mitliri- 1 
dates, 247 ; buliiiiits to < 
I'ompey, 252. 

Tigranes the' younger re¬ 
volts against liis father, 
252; brought to Rome 
as a prisoner, 2:^2, 

Titles, 17. 

Titus, succeeds his father 1 


Vespasian, 352: his 
reckless expenditure, 
352; dedicates the Coli¬ 
seum, 353; his death, 

353. ; 

Trojaiius, M. Tllpius, his | 
eainpuigns in Germany, 
354 5 eomos to Jlome, 
354; his conquest of 
liiu-ia, 354; receives the 
title of Daeivus, 354; 
again sets out for Dacia, 
3/4; returns to Rome, 
andcelebraU'satriuniph. 
354 ; Ids flnancial sue-; 
cess, 3=:^; tiuilds the 
I'oram I'lpiunum. 355; 
dei lares waronChosriws, 
and leaves for the Kast, 
•555; deposes the Ar- 
iiieniau king, 3^5 ; nm- 
niwly escapes'death in 
great earthquake, 35s; 
veceives title ot I'artid- 
355 : ^hes on home¬ 
ward .fouruey, 35!;. 

TriUinienus, Taike, Roman 
army destroyed at, 105. 

2 ’ 7 ’fd,rii, 149 . 

Trlarlus,defeat»*d by Mith- 
ndates, 248. 

Triliex, patrician, 17; of 
Servius Tullius. 23; tlie 
thirty-tive IriU'S, ab ; 
assemblies of the, 147. 

Tribunate, degraded by 
Sulla’s laws, 1Q7. 

Tribunes, 37. 

Tributiiiu, a property/*ax, 
147* 

Triumph, the gener.il’s, 
152. 

Triumvirate, First, 268; 
Second, 306. 

Triumviri visit Greece to 
inquire inm the laws, 

44. 

Tiilliuiium (dungeonk 363. 

Tillius Hostlliiis, electui 
to sHweed Numa, 14; 
battle of the jHuratli and 
Ciiriatii, 14; conquers 
the Aliians, 15; con¬ 
quers the F.truscans, 15; 
pinibhes Mettius Fuf- 
letius, 15; destroy^s AHia 
Longa, and removes in¬ 
habitants to Rome. 15; 
his reign and death, 15. 

Turmae, 130 . 

Twelve Tables, 48. 


V. 

ITmbria, 5. 

Umbrians, in league with 
the Ktruscaiis, 7a. 
L'mbro-Sabclliaus, 4, 5. 


^ V. 

VildTmo, laike, defilt of 
Gauls and Etruscans 
thi're, 74. 

Valens, Fabius, general of 
Vilellius’ army, 351. 

Valerian and lluratian 
laiws, 48. 

ValPrius, Corvus, M., le- 
goml of. 50. 

Vftlfniis Puhlicola, 32. 
Varro, M. Terentuis 2<)o, 
835 - 

\ ariis, P. Quintiliiis, de- 
featrtl by Aruiinius, 343. 

Vectigalhi, 148. 

I Veil besieged, 53 ; Alban 
i Lake, 53; city captured, 

. rJftcs, 150. 

: Veni^tl ot Italy, 3; of Gaul, 
deleuted b,v Caesar, 275. 

Vi'iitidtus, . Tribune and 
Consul, 314; his snecess- 
ful wars' against A^’Par- 
thiuiis, 314. 

■\’ercingetdnx defeateiand 
taken prisomr, 279. 

VergTIIns Maro, P., 323. 

Vespasianus, 1 \ Flavius, 
his con(}uest of the l,Hle 
of Wiglit and southern 
Rrltrdn, 351; proclaimed 
einpeior at Alexandria, 
35X; comes to Rome. 
352 ; -enew'8 operations 
against the Jews, 357; 
makes Judaea a Rotna'i 
! province, 352; rotnmehes 

I expenditure, 352; his 

I extension of empire, ^(52; 

i repels Parthian inva- 

I sion, 352 ; continues 

conquest of Bribiin, 352; 
I his death, 3^2. 

V^eetal VlTgiiis, 14, 21. 

IVstmi, 5. 

Vesuvius, t eruption 
of. 35a- 

Vote, of the Tribunes, 37, 
* 47 - 
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VeaulMrfujt, x4o< I 

Via A(‘mtlia, Appla, Fla- 
miiila, 82, 138, I4S- 
Vludex, Julius, Oallic re¬ 
volt under, 350. 
Viriatbtia, 174; assassi¬ 
nated, 175. 

Vitcllius, A., hailed as 


imperator in lower G(t- Volscians, 5, 

many, 3^1; his army Voltureius, T., 363. 

successful, 351; comes 

to Home as (unperur, 

aiii; opposition to him ; 

ill tliQ East, ; his ; X 

defeat bv PriniUB, 351; 

and death, 351. ' Xiuithippas, 90. 
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